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HAD come over the 
Alps—out of gray 
storms—into Venice. | 
had not come to see this 
Venice, which is not a 
city, but a seduction. 
Ali that belongs to an- 

other mood. One should be purposeless 

as a butterfly in order to appreciate the 
charm of Venice—the grace of dead things 
and the living marvel of the sea. One 
should have no will of his own, drifting, he 
cares not whither, past houses of gold and 
onyx and oriental alabaster—the loot of 
Damascus and Heliopolis—over the brown- 
barred, silver lagoons, seaward. | had 
come to see Giuseppe Penso, gondolier, 
number 283, a Castellano of the Traghetto 
of San Barnaba—to shake his hand and 
live for a few days his life and the life of 
the men of his craft, to eat and game with 
them and play at bowls, to stand with them 
at the cradle and go with them across the 

Dead Lagoon, on the last silent journey. 

Other things | saw not at all. A cosmo- 

politan world thronged the piazzetta, stared 

down en by the bronze horses of Byzan- 
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tium—American women with splendid hair, 
calf-like brides from Germany, Spanish 
girls, all eyes and ankles, barons of blood 
or the Bourse, idlers from every corner of 
the earth; but | marked them not. It had 
been pleasant to idle there in the moon- 
light, for only in Venice do you find a rea- 
sonable mode of night-life. The noctam- 
bulists of Paris are a dreary lot. They 
prowl like cats. They go furtively, paus- 
ing now and then to shrill aloud their 
amours. Your Venetians are the true 
viveurs de nuit: calm, awake, indolent, 
they sit in the piazzetta or on the chiaja, 
sipping their sorbets and counting the stars 
—the only wise way of life. But this is 
neither here nor there. 
Alla barca! 


THE BOAT AND THE BUILDING OF IT. 
“Giuseppe,” said I, “Il would fain see 
the building of a gondola—to which of the 
squeri Shall we gor” 
It was an important question; Giuseppe 
debated it in his mind, as he swayed to the 
oar—a slim, brown, muscular young man, 
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graceful as a panther, handsome as a tenor 
in his red costume of the Castellani. 

“The sguero of San Trovaso,”’ he said at 
last. 

We glided past the parish church and the 
camps with trees (nowhere is green so 
green as in this water-city) to the building- 
shed, where lay dozens of gondolas, side or 
bottom up, basking in the hot sun, their 
noses in the water. A huge pitch-kettle 
bubbled, sending yp coils of thick smoke 
and spreading an acrid odor. Busy men, 
with naked breasts and legs, hammered 
ard sang. It was the birthplace of the 
gondola. In the shed were four posts 
within which the gondolas are built, each 
on the same pattern. The length is thirty- 
twofeet. One was well on toward comple- 
tion, the oaken stern and bow posts set, 
the cherry ribs laid down, the walnut deck- 
ings at stern and bow in place; it was a 
thing of strength and beauty. Walled and 
bottomed with pine, floored and decked 
over, the gondola, so far as its water-going 
qualities are concerned, is complete. In 
this state it may be bought for twenty or 
thirty dollars—a mere dainty black hull— 
and all the other fittings must be bought 
by the gondolier, or rented, elsewhere. Of 
first importance are the two twisted oar- 
posts, against which the beechwood oars 
are laid in the sculling. A blacksmith 
furnishes the iron-work for stern and bow. 
The steel blade, or beak, on the prow is 
usually an heirloom, or at least it has come 
down the years and few of them are made 
nowadays. This, too, is true of the brass 
sea-horse and brass hands which uphold 
the long black ropes of the arm-rests. Of 
them the gondolier is more than fond. 
They are individual to him as babies to a 
mother. They are the monuments of his 
race, carved of old and worn by the polish- 
ing of countless hands; they have come 
down the generations of gondoliers. Cov- 
ered with black cloth, with black silk, and 
black lamb’s-wool, the gondola is now com- 
plete—with lounge-seats in leather, a chair 
or two—for summer wayfaring. For days 
of rain or storm there is the felze. This is 
the little house, framed of pine, covered 
with woolen cloth, containing a door and 
two windows, one on either hand. The in- 
terior woodwork, of walnut, is richly carved. 
Giuseppe’s, for example, is carved with 
scenes from his favorite story of the “Casa 
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dei Morti,” and in one corner of the felze is 
a shrine with a picture of Saint Joseph, his 
patron. The entire cost of the gondola is 
about $200, though all depends of course 
upon the luxuriousness of the fittings. 

You have seen, in fact or fancy, so often 
these graceful black skiffs, high-prowed, 
somberly beautiful, that words can add 
little to your knowledge. One thing, how- 
ever, you may be as ignorant of as | was. 
The gondola is not symmetrical. It is a 
flat-bottomed beat, but it is not built to 
lie flat on the water. It is tilted slightly 
to the starboard side, thus taking on that 
side a few inches more water. Moreover, 
well back, the flat bottom bulges a bit, 
forming a sort of pivot, upon which the 
boat turns readily. Then again, the right 
side is straighter than the left, thus cor- 
recting a tendency to go in a circle when 
driven by the gondolier on the poop. Look- 
ing at a gondola lying up in a squero it is 
easy enough to see the twist and the wise 
purpose of it. Every one who has been 
on the water, in wood or canvas, knows that 
no two boats are alike, even though they 
may have been machine-made on the same 
model. Indeed they are no more alike 
than twin sisters. Each has its own pe- 
culiarities, which must be known, studied 
and allowed for at all times. Your gon- 
dolier—this bright-sashed jockey of the 
lagoons—loves his barca, because he has 
to humor it. ’Tis the way of a man and 
his wife. 


THE GONDOLIER AND HIS GUILD 


There are nearly twenty ferries across 
the Grand Canal and the Giudecca. These 
are the traghelti. In one sense they are 
like the cab-stands or cab-ranks of cities 
built upon land; in another sense they are 
the unions or guilds of the gondoliers. 
Thus our friend Giuseppe is a member of 
the traghetto of San Barnabe on the 
Grand Canal. It was there he took me to 
meet his good old father, a veteran of the 
beechen oar, Antonio, and his brother, the 
mighty prize-winner, Giovanni. Ina little 
trattoria, in the shade of the church, we 
toasted each other in pale, blond beer 
the foreigner and a dozen members of the 
traghetto. And the foreigner learned 
these things: 

The police, of course, license the gon- 




















In the heart of the city. 
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The builder. 


dolas, and, by various ordinances, govern 
the life of the gondolier. His real laws, 
however, are those of his guild. In the 
wooden shelter houses of the ¢raghetti the 
guild meets and decides all questions of 
hcurs of work and choice of station. Thus, 
those of St. Barnabe, have each a day cff 
every week. One of them, in turn, works 
twenty-four hours at a stretch. If one of 
the fraternity falls ill he is cared for out of 
the public purse, and in case of death his 
brothers carry him to the grave. Stanch 
brothers, close-knit in friendship and their 
work, they are perhaps the last represent- 
atives of the good old medizval crafts of 
Venice. Thrifty men, and sober and labor- 
ious. Let us bury, once for all, the fanciful 
legend that these brown fellows are tin- 
selced heroes out of what comic opera | 
know not. They do not wander in the 
moonlight, chanting the strophes of Dante. 
They are hardy lads, wholesomely ignorant 
of literature, fathers of many children, 
good husbands and matter-of-fact money- 
getters. On the whole | know no finer 
class of men than these simple watermen 
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of the lagoons, the three rivers and the 
canals of Venice. In the season they 
charge seven francs a day; at other times 
you may have as fine a gondola and as 
skillful a gondolier as you can wish for five 
francs a day; their average earnings are 
far less, two francs or three. But then life 
in Venice is simple. For thirty-five dollars 
a year one may have five or six rooms in a 
good quarter of the town; and a jittle fruit 
and polenta, or a fried fish, or an onion and 
a crust of bread, thin wine from Padua, 
make existence a pleasant thing. The gon- 
dolier has money in the bank and his life 
is good—here in white and purple Venice, 
the city of song and the sea. 

And when he gets old, what becomes of 
him—for all men have not the art of dying 
at the right moment—what of the old gon- 
dolier, who can no longer sway to the 
beechen oar? 

Perhaps for a little while he prowls 
abroad in his old boat, which has lost its 
fine curve and lies flat and dingy on the 
water, picking up unprofitable traffic in 
the poorer water-lanes, but in time even 





























The gondoliers’ somber meeting room with regatta flags in a case against the wall. 


that is beyond him. Then he becomes a 
granchaio, which is to say a “‘crab-catcher.”’ 
At the landing-steps, armed with a hooked 
pole, he waits to bring in or shove out the 
gondola. The Venetian gives him a quarter 
of a cent by way of fee. Outlanders tip 
him more abundantly. He, too, has his 
guild, and, ragged and poverty-struck as 
he looks, his place in society. He is no 
beggar, though he holds out his dirty slouch 
hat for coppers. A licensed and honorable 
“crab-catcher”’ he is still earning his liveli- 
hood. He is of no great service to any one 
except himself, for any gondolier can bring 
a boat alongside the landing, but he is a 
picturesque figure and, in honor of his 
laborious past, it is only fair that he should 
be pensioned by the public. (Here are 
my coppers, ganzero, with good will and 
God bless you!) 


HIS SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Giuseppe crossed himself. To be sure a 
fire-launch had cut past us and a police- 
boat was coming head-on, but neither one 


nor the other was a reason for crossing 
one’s self at mid-hour. Suddenly there 
darted out of a side canal a gondola—and 
it was blood-red, red as_ bull’s blood, 
fiercely, horribly red. | imitated Giuseppe. 
Never before had | understood how beau- 
tiful my slim, black, stately gondola was, 
nor how wise the old law of Venice which 
banished color from the and 
waterways. 

“°Tis the boat of a tradesman,” said 
Giuseppe, leaning toward me, “a cloth- 
dealer,—may the devil take him and his 
scarlet sin!”’ 

The “Amen!” did not stick in my throat. 

We were on our way to the August re- 
gatta, a race for the white and gold banner, 
the royal, between the Nicolotti and the 
Castellani. Into these two sections the 
gondolier of Venice are divided, though, 
as | have said, they are subdivided into 
many guilds. They are the descendants of 
two popular factions which once quarreled 
here along the Adriatic. The old bellicose 
humor has quieted down into sportsman- 
like rivalry. The oar decides a supremacy 
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that was once settled by the knife. The 
Nicolotti, they of the black sash and cap, 
hold still one-half of Venice, including the 
railway station; while the Castellani, wear- 
ing the red, hold the waterways by the 
Public Gardens and one side of the Grand 
Canal. The border—the debatable ground 
between them—is marked by the church 
of San Trovaso. This church has two 
doors—one on the side of the Castellani, 
the other opening to the Nicolotti, nor 
may either faction enter at the other’s 
door. Nowadays all rivalry, as I have 
said, is that of the oar. There are four 
notable races a year. The first is rowed 
in May for a banner of red and gold; the 
white and gold pennon and, as well, the 
green in August; the blue pennon in 
October. 

Two famous oarsmen were measured 
against each other this windy August 
morning, Giovanni Penso, of the Castellani 
and Cecco of the Nicolotti. The course 
was from the public gardens to the railway 
station and back again. The gondolas 
were the ordinary workaday boats of the 
two competitors. Each had chosen a pal 
of his own for the bow-oar. The waters 
about the gardens were black with gon- 
dolas. Not all the men of the guilds were 
in red or black. The start we did not see, 
but as the racers swept past San Giorgio 
we saw the red of the Castellani in the 
lead and we cheered the bold Giovanni and 
his mate. »A flight of gondolas sped away 
in useless pursuit. We waited the return 
and welcomed the victor, for the pennon 
was won by Giovanni, who gained his first 
championship in 1895. With a splendid 
gesture he seized the new-won banner and 
kissed it. Then amid cheers from a thou- 
sand throats he led the way to the little 
trattoria, where the victory was to be cel- 
ebrated. Prouder than need be Giuseppe 
followed his triumphant brother. We 
came to the Trattoria at Trovatore, which 
is “The Troubadour’s Inn” in the Vio 
Corte del Sabion. Would you know the 
number? ’Tis 4-8. Would you know mine 
host? Meet, then, the good, smiling Giu- 
seppe Gavagnin, who stands here bowing 
and gives you the hand of welcome. A low, 
long room, dark and cool; there are tables 
and chairs; there is a glass case displaying 
the pennons won by the Castellani; there 
are oil-portraits of the winning gondoliers 





of notable years; there were two score 
brown-faced, laughing, shouting Castellani; 
there were joyous girls in black; there was 
a huge tun of wine, holding forty quarts, 
borne in for the drinking, and there were 
songs and merriment. In the garden be- 
hind the inn were two courts for the Giocco 
di pali, the favorite game of the gondolier. 
Giuseppe and | took many a bout at it, 
those days. The game is in the nature of 
bowling, though for the pins a small ball is 
substituted. That and dotto are the gon- 
dolier’s games. His amusements range 
from love-making—a sport for which there 
is biblical commendation—to visiting the 
little puppet theater and _ story-telling, 
which is the best of all amusements. | lay 
one afternoon on the hot stones of the ¢ra- 
ghetto, among eight or ten gondoliers in red 
and white, while a Penso told us the favor- 
ite story of the “House of the Dead’’—a 
pretty yarn, not unlike the fable of Romeo 
and Juliet and which takes hours in the tell- 
ing. Another time | heard the story of 
the ‘ Baker’s Boy”’ or the “Innocent One 
Condemned to Death.” Frankly these 
old legends are not very exciting, but the 
gondolier loves to hear them chanted by 
one of his fellows as he lies in the shade, 
smoking, waiting for tide or fare. 


WITHIN THE HOUSE 


Giuseppe’s home is nearly opposite the 
little inn where the Castellani were cele- 
brating. There he lives with his father, 
the great Antonio, and his white-haired 
mother, for he is still a bachelor. Gic- 
vanni's house is near by. There he abides 
with a pretty wife and a rousing nestful 
of children. There is business of im- 
portance on hand. Keep your hat on 
when you enter. The freeman of Venice 
does not doff his hat in his own home, and 
his guest can but politely follow his ex- 
ample. The pretty wife courtesies. In the 
dark corners you see vague women in black 
courtesying. Then your eye goes to the 
glitter of copper pans on the wall. Oh, 
the glorious copper buckets! You are in 
the house of an heiress. These water-pots 
and copper pans are evidence of her wealth. 
They are the only dot the Venetian girls 
bring their husbands of the gondolier class. 
As they are entirely uSeless—one pair alone 
serves for water-carrying—they are ex- 

















His daily nap. 


cessively prized. Children are playing on 
the floor. How many | know not—i never 
was a good judge of children. One baby, 
however, presents certain marks of interest. 
She is inserted in a box, which is set on a 
standard, up to her arm-pits. She looks 
like a cork in a bottle. Already a philoso- 


pher, she accepts her position and makes 
no bones of it. From the window I could 
see another urchin of the family having 
his bath. A rope tied around his waist, he 
was chucked out ten feet or more into the 
canal; when he had scrambled ashore he 
was chucked out again and again until he 
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was soaked into cleanliness. On a blue 
plate, bread and salt were brought to me, 
and I ate to the house of Penso and drank 
to it in wine. Then Giuseppe said, “We 
had best start for the church.” 

“Where is the babyr”’ I asked. 

“On the way, and these women want to 
follow. My sister-in-law and her friends! 
’Tis the baby from the floor above,” said 
Giuseppe, “and its name is Maria. Every 
child in Venice is baptized either John or 
Mary, because the Church has discovered 
that these names keep off the witches.” 
(Giuseppe crossed himself against the 
witches.) ‘“Of course,’”’ he added, “you 
may have other names, but John or Mary 
you must be, unless indeed you be a Jew 
or a heretic.” 

This Mary was the daughter of a gon- 
dolier. My first and last glimpse of her 
was at the church of the Giesuetti, as she 
was carried to the altar. A small object 
she was, swaddled in white linen, covered 
with silver charms and medals—for in 
Venice the witches are very potent with 
the unbaptized. She lay in a shallow dish 


and was covered over with a square glass 
case hung with blue silk curtains, so that 
she reminded one of something good to eat 
being carried in toa feast. The father and 
mother are of incidental importance at the 
baptism. The chief figures are the god- 
father and godmother. They assume the 
responsibility of the little one’s journey 
through the world and—no slight cost— 
pay the heavy expenses of the ceremony 
and the subsequent feasting. Toward this 
especial Mary’s dowry | helped a trifle my- 
self, but Giuseppe and | did not go home 
with them for the feast. In sterner com- 
pany we were to celebrate the victory of 
the Castellani at supper. And that we 
did. Mighty was the eating and drinking 
thereof. Your gondolier, soberest and fru- 
galest of men in usual days, feasts royally 
upon set occasions and casts his money to 
the winds. For Giovanni the dinner was 
paid. The good man ate—upon my word— 
eighteen plates of macaroni and as many 
loaves of bread, and washed the dinner 
down with seven quarts of wine. It was 
a grown man’s meal. When a merry fel- 

















The government allows the gondolier to act as dock hand when he becomes too old to handle the oars, 
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low struck up a dance on the accordion— 
for the mandolin belongs to the fiction of 
Venice—Giovanni was still light on his feet. 
In the hot and smoky room and beyond 
in the little garden, under the lanterns, the 
gondoliers and the black-eyed girls danced 
until dawn. And the night went with 
laughter and kisses and cries of “Viva 
Italia!” and “Viva il re!’’—for your gon- 
dolier is not discontented enough to be a 
socialist—and the music of dancing feet. 

We slipped away from the merry-makers, 
Giuseppe and I; he at the oar, | lolling on 
the cushions, we glided away into the blue 
night. “‘Go where you will,” said 1; ‘this 
is no time for sleep.”’ A thin spiral of 
smoke went up from my cigarette, so quiet 
it was in the Grand Canal, so still the moon- 
drenched air. There was wind on the la- 
goon. The gondola felt the pulse of the 
sea, far off. We went on in a great silence, 
broken only by the spooning of the oar and 
the lap of the water. The moon left us, 
but there were stars, and in the east faint 
gray intimations of day. And always the 
great silence. In front of us rose an island 
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rimmed with cypress, gray and desolate as 
death. Here it was that Saint Francis 
came preaching: “Little birds, my broth- 
ers, cease your songs, for they hinder me 
from praising Ged.” And the little birds 
flew away. Never song of bird has been 
heard there since. The saint’s word made 
a desert of the island. As Giuseppe swung 
the gondola round in a wide curve there 
came to us over the water a chant of great 
mournfulness. Twenty novices, all young 
marched in double lines beneath the cy- 
press trees, their white cowls drawn, wailing 
vague Latin prayers. And a mystic dawn 
came up. 
THE END OF IT ALL 

Fior di viola! 

La sera mi prometti Roma e Toma, 

E la mattina manchi di parola. 

One evening | supped in the Trattoria 
Ferraboschi, which is—as every one knows 
—in the Calle della Mandola, just off the 
Street of the Assassins. Having lighted, 
with some difficulty, one of the long, straw- 
tubed cigars—so bad that the smoking of 











The first cent taken in at a Venetian ferry is for the oil of the Virgin’s lamp. 
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The Mayor of Venice and his uniformed gondoliers. 


them fastens on you like a habit—I set out 
for the Grand Canal. The music-boats 
were all ablaze, their lanterns of red and 
yellow making fanciful lights in the water. 
Hundreds of gondolas were moored along- 
side, or drifted to and fro within hearing 
of the music—this music of Venice, which 
is agile and sallow and scraggy (and yet in 
its way fascinating) as an old ballet-dancer. 
Came a boat-load of chattering, shirt- 
waisted American girls. They bade their 
two gondoliers draw ahead of us. The 
foolish virgins!—they knew not Giuseppe. 
He threw himself against the oar and in a 
few moments their high-keyed voices died 
away behind us. Ahead of us went a gon- 
dola, one Nicolotto only at the oar. We 
gave chase. Soon we were racing side by 
side. There was one woman in the boat, 
who called to her gondolier with little cries 
and laughed. A wild race under the stars, 
my brothers, out into the lagoon and past 
the great white yachts and the black 
steamer home-coming from Trieste, and 
the little cries of the woman and the laugh- 
ter that rang out of her. 

And then? 

That is where your lawless fancy leads 
you into folly. There was no “and then’’— 
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| have always lacked imprudence at criti- 
cal moments. 

Only the memory of a laughing woman, 
her head wrapped in black lace, a white 
hand splashing the water and eyes that 
were an invitation and a menace; ‘twas 
as though she said, ‘Don’t tempt me— 
for, thank God, | am weak!’’ Only a 
memory—the black and flying bark and 
the Nicolotto swaying to the beechen oar, 
a slight figure, escaped, | fancy, from some 
picture of Carpaccio. And if my thoughts 
were not given wholly to the skill of the 
waterman they bent that way. 

The gondola, as I have stated, is so per- 
fectly adapted to its purpose that it is like 
a sentient thing in the gondolier’s control. 
It obeys the slightest impulse of the oar. 
Through the narrow and intricate lanes of 
Venice, with the sharp and baffling turns, 
it glides with unfailing accuracy. The 
boatmen have about ten different calls by 
which they announce their approach, as 
they come to a corner, the turn they will 
take in a crowd, their way to right and left 
and all that. And these calls, half-song, 
half-cry, echo day and night and yet so 
musical are they that they seem to be 
merely a part of the brooding silence of 








The Gondolier of Venice 


Venice. Indeed the wonder of Venice is 
how all things—the city and the sea, the 
boats and the people, the songs and the 
sky—combine to make one perfect whole, 
caressing and idle as one of Petrarch’s 
sonnets, which one | care not. Here even 
death is not merely somber; it is friendly 
and familiar, as well. | saw them put 
old Paolo to bed for the last time. He 
had been in his prime a stout gondolier of 
the traghetto of Santa Sofia, near the Rialto, 
but in old age was a ragged “‘ hooker” of the 
gray. In his quarter however he was a 
respected man. Indeed to be old or to be 
a child is among the gondoliers a title to 
tenderness and respect. And so when a 
good man dies in the poorer quarters the 
neighbors combine and hire a brass band 
to celebrate his virtues. 

My gondola was one of ten that followed 
old Paolo’s funeral barge—with big flaring 
candles of tallow in the standards—to the 
cemetery. Under the bridge of Paradise 
and on; out of the Rio di Santa Maria 
into the Rio dei Mendicanti—a street of 
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dirty windows aflutter with rags (the multi- 
colored livery of poverty) and frowned over 
by a civic beggars’ rest; out into the Dead 
Lagoon and to the sight of the dome of San 
Michele and the rose-and-cream-colored 
walls of the cemetery. 

This is the end of the gondolier, though 
Giuseppe, who is a good Catholic, assures 
me it is not the end of it altogether. The 
Pope, too, and many others are cf his 
opinion. 

* Oe OK 

The end of the gondolier’s working-day 
is marked by the disparicchiare. The boat 
is brought up to the traghetto or to its sta- 
tion near his home and stripped of every- 
thing it contains—the brass horses and 
hands, the cushions, seats, backs of the 
seats, the carpets and chairs, even the old 
sponges; for the water thieves of Venice 
are adroit and tireless. The empty hull is 
left to swing with the tide. 

“A rivederci, Giuseppe!” 

“A rivederci, Signore!” 

And so be it. 

















The gondola of the first class. 
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III—THE HEART OF THE VSEVIDOV VOLCANO 


BY ROBERT DUNN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


4IOW for Mt. Vsevidov, 
"4 7,236 feet, the perfect 
| snow cone on the south 
half of this Umnak 
Island. It was an alpine 
job. Pitched sheer from 
the surf, with snowline 
at 2,000 feet, whipped by woolies and ever 
choking under fogs, it rather bearded a 
solitary volcano-chaser. 

Was Vsevidov still active? Was its 
“Great eruption, north peak, 1817,” of old 
Russian record, out of the cone itself, or 
from the icy needles, seen from Okmok, 
across the great chasm northeast of it? 
What of the eruption on its southwest end 
in 1830, and the mud volcano that “broke 
out in 1862 near the village’”’—the village 
being Nikolski, surely, twelve miles south 
of Mt. Vsevidov. These were my goals. 

For two days we swung from anchorage 
to anchorage in the fjords of Inanudak. 
The gale hauled southwest; the glass fell; 
fog and woolies gathered venom; to beat 
south seemed vain. Now we dropped the 
hook by a dead red cinder cone—a mortar 
aimed from an apron of pillared lava into 
where sky met snow; now by the three- 
barred cross of a forgotten Russ grave 
among green vetches. We groped along 
tall ranks of refracted pinnacles, fcliowing 
alonely shag behind the reef. In one 
corner, where hidden ice cast three waver- 
ing streams down cliffs of emerald, | 
sighted the weathered ribs of an upturned 
dory. The Captain dashed ashore, and 
was back at noon, radiant; with hawse- 
pipes, yes, and a winch big enough for a 
battleship. He cursed the anchorage: “A 
bit shallower, and she’d break right here.” 





And damn whoever said this bay was 
safe in all weathers! Beating south was 
no riskier than this. 

We groped out into Bering, into fogs 
thicker at each false dawn. We fought 
against tide and wooly, creatures in a 
treadmill. Long port tacks, short star- 
board, while the surfy capes and chaotic 
reef-sentries followed us like ghosts. Land- 
ward always glowed some thin bright line, 
the ice-green glimmer where the sea met 
another wide glacial valley of the wrapt 
volcano, whose spire was likely piercing 
sunshine; always the black cinder piles on 
the shadowy beach, hollowly breasting the 
crisp surf. We slept much. We baked 
bread. Elia would leave the tiller to open 
the oven door and swab the loaves with a 
greasy rag. The wind would die, the fog 
shut in hopelessly each night as we stood 
off far from shore. Once an island loomed 
ahead. Aniuliak? Maybe. We rushed 
on deck in the dark, whispering: “ook at 
her rip—rip!” Smooth oily patches, the 
sharp ridges of the tide, cast us ever north 
—once a whole night’s beating in fifteen 
minutes. But was it all tide? A new 
Bogoslov might be stirring under us, for 
we did not know where we were, and even 
the Captain had never sailed this un- 
charted coast. And for some night soon 
our almanac foretold a total eclipse of 
the moon. 

One dawn a cape like a camel’s back, 
which we had beaten for all night, showed 
dimmer than at the last dusk. But toward 
noon the wind freshened, the fog curdled, 
and we doubled the hump in triumph. 
The ghost of that small island, Aniuliak, 
grew real at last, and we scudded excitedly 
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toward its lee, across full, heaving seas. 
We had to make it by dark, for we were 
threading a maze of reefs. The Captain 
spat from his bunk, shuffled into his arctics 
and took the tiller, as | put rice into the 
sea-lion stew. | could see into the coveted 
bay right under Vsevidov, but he dared not 
enter it in this on-shore blow. Up burst a 
rank of gashed rock fingers, and we jerked 
about; the turning tide flattened the swell 
and we lost ‘way. Elia went forward to 
look for “them rocks just under the sur- 
face.” At the tiller | was ever ready for 
the shiver and crash of timber. But we 
made it. Suddenly the island cliffs loomed 
large, circled by snowy gulls who moaned 
at the gloaming. I swung the lead; no 
bottom, no bottom—then all at once five 
fathoms; bad holding ground, but we had 
no choice, so the chain shrieked out, and the 
tension was over. We had a second supper, 
and the Captain laughed about a Scotch 
shipmate of his washed overboard years 
ago off St. Paul Island, so he “felt bad for 
a week.” 

Never before had | heard an anchor drag 
a rock bottom. “Chug—Chu-u-ung! 
Kr-r-r - Butt!” All the subaqueous night 
that protest of the scarred ocean floor kept 
me awake. Between long silences the 
blind deeps swung us furtively at the be- 
hest of the absent moon. But though day 
showed no island—only the kelp streaming 
under us like weeds in a swift river—we 
upped the hook and plunged forward, tak- 
ing chances. Elia swung the lead; | glared 
for rocks, and we hauled about at the feel 
of any solid imminence. Nikolski lay 
somewhere to port, and when finally a 
nether glimmer routed the obscurity, we 
ran free. 

A tiny cube—with red roof—with a 
green dome shaped like an onion—attested 
man. ‘‘Guess church,” muttered Elia. 
Grass-covered mounds, the Aleuts’ half 
underground huts (barrabaras), loomed 
around it, all on a desolate lea inside the 
seething reef that guards the harbor and is 
the dread of fugitive poachers. Close to 
shore a narrow channel opened. The huts 
launched a dory of shouting savages, as we 
entered it. Suddenly, dead ahead in its 
middle, boiled up a lazy roller—narrow 
squeak for our timbers. Foam broke on 
the other’s oarlocks, and we followed them, 
acard’s breadth from the next breaker, but 
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safe inside, in the van of its wash. Men 
with hairy Russ mouths, with high Aleut 
cheeks, filled our cabin, staring at the tea- 
pot with sugar-starved eyes “‘ Kosada,” 
(eat), we said in Aleut, handing them hard- 
tack, listening to their throaty-voiced 
speculation about us. 

Elia landed me. Nikolski—sole village 
on this least-known Aleutian isle—is likely 
the remotest settlement of North America. 
Once a year a revenue cutter with food ana 
clothing calls at Atka and Attu over 
against Siberia, for with our selfish seal 
laws and the sea-otter decimated, starva- 
tion rules there; but none visits Nikolski. 
It could not pass the reefs, and Nikolski 
needs no cutter. By some miracle, salmon 
the year round run up its weir into the 
ponds which lie behind every Aleut camp. 
White men know our villages in the Arctic 
Ocean better than this one, for the whalers 
up there visit them all. Even the Un- 
alaska father does not come here, and each 
Sunday a native reads the ritual of St. 
Nicholas. Only outlaw sails, or Ed Apple- 
gate’s schooner seeking a crew to hunt 
otter, see these eluded barrabaras; yet in 
the old days Nikolski was the core of that 
mystic chase, and the Bering squawmen 
tell of golden rubles cast into the sea by its 
natives in the flush of drink and plenty. 

A savage with eyes close together, low 
forehead and wrinkled brows—Péte by 
name—greeted me. The village was all 
scarlet and green, and foetor. Row after 
row of gutted salmon hung under grass 
thatches. Frowsy girls with bare legs and 
tattered skirts, two to each laden pole, 
scurried the dried fish into cache or smoke 
house, hustled out the newly cleaned, for 
the sun was flashing through a scud of 
cloud. Hard-beaten paths joined the huts, 
through grass up to my waist, choked by 
piles of offal where it was sickening to step 
and sink. A big black and white mongrel, 
a white man’s dog, dove viciously at me; 
then, seeing that he was more akin to me 
than to his master (Aleuts have no dogs), he 
slinked shamefacedly near; and how | 
pitied him as he licked my hand! A naked 
child ran away shrieking as if she had seen 
a corpse. Al! the children had scarred 
or twisted necks, shortened hips, or the 
grooved teeth of the nameless white 
man’scurse. “‘Qua-coo-ook !”’ squawked the 
flabby ravens, puffed with rottenness, tilt- 
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ing on the church cross, on the cast- 
iron gate of the graveyard patch. “‘Qua- 
coo-ook!”’ they swooped on the fish guts 
decaying on the beach, or sneaked com- 
placent overhead, with silky wings rustling 
like new grave clothes. For here on the 
outer rim of the world, where life clings on 
and on, hopeless and in darkness, they are 
symbols of God’s ever-imminent negation— 
death. | loathe them. Had | to live in an 
Aleut village, I’d slaughter them all before 
I slept. “@Qua-coo-ook! Qua-coo-ook !” 

Pete took me to his hut. The outer 
room was deep in dry grass on its earth 
floor, with a clay smoke chimney and 
rafters heavy with salmon; the inner, 
floored with hewn drift logs. Over its 
single window hung his small gilt ikon, his 
gaudy prints of tsar, tsarina and family; 
and he had two grimy, feather-stuffed 
beds. From a post of one hung an old 
beer bottle, full of holy water. 1 pointed 
to the quilt. ‘You bed?” | asked. He 
nodded. And indicating the other, | said, 
“You wife?” He shook his head. “No. 
Me boy,” he answered, and pointed to the 
smoke room, adding, ‘Wife.’ | remem- 
bered. Lying there half covered with 
straw, | had all but stumbled over a tooth- 
less woman gnawing a salmon fin. 

Outside, the racing fog emitted bright 
gleams of old Vsevidov. Irresistibly it 
drew me north, just to glare at it awhile; 
up the low hills that form all the narrow 
south end of the island, and break like the 
sea itself under the white cone. | wan- 
dered five miles. The smothered rose of 
dwarf azaleas, the smoky glint of countless 
ponds, vainly cheered the heart-sick 
tundra. [| would squat in the lee of a faint 
summit for shelter from the pitiless west 
wind. Flagitious gale! It was dire to 
think of its impact on the cliffs that loomed 
at last over the dim Pacific. 

I am no mountain climber. 
draw me as flame draws a moth. Height 
sickens me. Strength, heart, stomach, | 
have—but at cutting steps on an ice slope 
my head gets light. I remembered my 
boyhood thirst: to wander for the sake of 
wandering over all the peaks of the world, 
ever higher, higher; to die violently on 
some Kinchinjunga. Always | believed 
that at that second I should be a coward. 
And every alp said to me: “Sooner the 
better that test for you.” 


But alps 
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I resolved. I could not helpit. 1 would 
hire Pete and another to help pack three 
days’ grub and the tent the twelve miles to 
the foot of Vsevidov. I would swing 
around to the north slope of the peak, aim- 
ing for the pile of ice blocks half way up, 
which peered through the fog flashes over 
the east shoulder of the cone. There we 
would camp for the night on this dash— 
dash, since time was lacking for a siege. 

Afver supper on the Bear, Elia rowed me 
ashore. He was to interpret while | hired 
Pete, and as it happened, Ossip, the lay- 
reader himself, (though it was Saturday 
night,) for a dollar and a half a day. Elia 
went to get a naked steaming by sprinkling 
water on hot rocks in the underground 
town bath-house, while | chopped eighteen 
tent pegs from driftwood. Sophy, the 
young wife of an otter-hunter away with 
Applegate, called me into her house, and 
we smoked a cigarette together. In most 
parts of Alaska the men smoke and the 
women chew. The Aleutians reverse this, 
so far more refined are they. 1 remember 
I wrote in my diary that night: ‘“‘Elia came 
back and said there was a lady in the bath- 
house so he couldn't wash, and that: it was 
only open Saturday nights. | suppose the 
head attendant runs a lawn-mower over the 
hut roofs other evenings. That is meant to 
be funny. I shall sleep to-night exactly 
as a moth may—flying toward a flame.” 

But the gale searched me clean of wake- 
ful dreams—thank God! The Captain 
thought he was very funny at breakfast, 
as | jammed down a domino of ham and 
half a potato, by asking for a wireless mes- 
sage from the top. Ashore, Pete and 
Ossip were ready. Pete wore a sort of 
duck feather nightgown with the down 
turned in, and packed the blue-flame stove 
and oil; Ossip the grub; I the tent pegs 
and blankets—about thirty pounds each. 
We hit north up the beach, under sulphur- 
yellow cliffs. An eagle dying of old age 
stood breast deep on the reef, mouthing 
defiance with raised wings at a swarm of 
sycophant ravens. We struck a trail lead- 
ing to the long ridge behind the square sea- 
head opposite Aniuliak. The tundra was 
sprinkled with prickly sea-urchin shells, 
blown by gales or dropped by the foul 
birds; anyhow, to fool geologists of coming 
gons into thinking that in this year of 
grace Umnak was submerged. 
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Within, all these islands are virgin. The 
sea-faring native, as have all white men, 
avoids the exhausting soft tundra as we 
would shun the plague; he is lost there. We 
rested each hour and a half. The fog gar- 
mented us. The boys were leading too far 
west, because the trail was easy and hugged 
the Bering coast, likely ending in a drift- 
wood cache on: shore. | switched them 
northeast. Soon they seemed tired. Halt- 
ing, Ossip drew smoked salmon from his 
flour sack bundle, and we ate in silence. 
Up and down, up and down, fog-bound, 
foundering in moss where fragile yellow 
flowers grew for mockery, wading gorges 
and icy streams, I led across those deceitful 
hills by instinct, bravado, what you will. 
A shield-shaped rock noted yesterday 
loomed over us. At noon a gully led due 
north toward the wide glacier valley which 
cut straight across the island. | jammed 
the stove under a bank, but even so it took 
an hour in that gale to boil our tea. 

Then the fog melted, suddenly, as if the 
blast were suffused with some magic 
solvent. The white volcano, restless here- 
tofore behind the scud, sprang out un- 
cannily motionless, too lustrous. The 
even radiation of snowfield and black ridge 
was bewildering. From the hills, from the 
sea, those slopes had looked possible; but 
foreshortened now, they appeared _per- 
pendicular. I could all but see them swing 
up and stiffen. The black foam of the 
ice stream ringed us as we forded it. 
Across, we skirted a chaos of lava blocks, 
and the ascent began abruptly. Straight 
above, a hanging glacier rooted its end into 
a bulging serac; to right, all the slopes 
hung cliffs over the red moraine of the ice- 
filled gorge between us and the northern 
mountain. Toward them we crossed the 
gullies at wide angles, ‘‘slabbing,”’ as they 
say down East; now aiming straight north. 
We rested every twenty minutes. Ridge 
and snow gap were ten times as broad, or 
deeper, than you would have bet from 
below; and it was to wonder how from a 
distance Vsevidov looked symmetrical at 
all. 

The blue and islanded Pacific raised its 
wall of steel to heights of Babel. Snow 
gully and crevice on the mountain of pin- 
nacles opposite became reticulate in the 
glare, as if our eyes were spy glasses. The 
gale had been only frisking. At four 
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o'clock, with the coveted snow blocks 
hardly a thousand feet higher, blast after 
blast beat on us like flails. We were cross- 
ing a wide snow field, which the southern 
ridges, then put well behind, should have 
protected. The boys stopped, turned 
backs, and braced against their poles not 
to be swept away. Ice needles volleyed 
us, as if up yonder a cyclone had struck 
a glass factory. Pete and Ossip gaped at 
me, their dark eyes watery and abject. 
It was anew game for them; for me, alone 
on this primeval dash, such resignation 
was no stimulus. Time and again, crunch- 
ing across the broad névés, we all had to 
face about, with shoulders hunched and 
ears covered from abrasion. And looking 
upward in the lulls, the stinging squalls 
wavered down the brighter snow walls, in 
the way that the shadows of fish will creep 
over the floor of a sunlit pond into which 
you may gaze. 

Now we were above any shelter for the 
tent, and the slopes were steepening. It 
was to camp, unless we would sleep stand- 
ing; the nearest level was a thousand feet 
below. Soon a ridge of ash and blocks like 
petrified black bread relaxed for a ten-foot 
space, and we dropped our packs. — Still 
the ice blasts harried, as we tore furiously 
at the lava for some sort of shelf to spike 
the tent upon. We dug with ice-axe, 
poles, fingers, madly as bears root out 
gophers. 1 wonder still how we raised the 
tent pole, and made the first peg fast. We 
rolled up bowlders, laid them on the little 
stakes—hundred-pound blocks on_ six- 
teenth-inch guys, on the very silk 
apron of our shelter, which flopped and 
snapped like a mainsail missing stays in a 
hurricane, 

Inside—inside that might be outside any 
second—I burned paper in the stove 
burner, thrusting its air-pump till slowly 
the blue flame made the tea snow bubble. 
The boys speculated together over such a 
miracle, as | chucked them cold sea-lion, 
which they ravened. Then they swayed 
and trembled nervously over the stove, 
eyeing me as | wrote my diary, tongues in 
cheeks; Pete with his pug-nose and high 
cheek bones that gave him a traitorous 
look until he smiled; Ossip, large-mouthed 
and square-jawed, tough-looking in an 
urban manner, having a taint of Russian 
blood, most like. I was scrawling, | re- 
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member: “Simple children, yet far older 
than 1. We've had no heart to heart talks 
yet. I’ve used only the few English mono- 
syllables they understand, speaking with 
the hopeless condescension that white men 
can’t help bearing all savages at first. But 
they’re far more accomplished linguists 
than I, know both Russian and Aleut, 
of which | don’t savvy a word. And | 
guess this is the first and last lay-reader 
that will ever pack kerosene for me, glory 
be. Lord! How much longer will 
it last? Overhead, everywhere, the silk 
bulges down as if a lot of fat men were 
leaning on the tent ribs. A while it is 
absolutely motionless; then a shift of the 
blast sets it popping as if a regiment were 
shooting off volleys in here. The front flap 
snaps on always, so we can’t hear ourselves 
speak. Wonder is how seams or fabric 
stand it. And momently the needley ice 
adds its slither to the din. We've 
been outside to tighten the rope, roll up 
more blocks, stamp on the pegs. ‘All 
right, I guess,’ said Pete. I hope so, for 
what to do when ‘Zip!’ she tears open, and 
grub, blankets, and all of us go skidding 
down to the shadowy glacier below, after 
my hat, which has just blown away.” 

But the glittering ocean world that 
ringed us! The reef-pricked Pacific, 
actually windless under the crags of one 
large island! No future apocalypse can 
bring forgetfulness of its cloudless wail of 
azure, melting into that zenith of hazy gold 
dust.. The ruddy needles of the north 
peaks seemed to cast a glow—as a meteor 
might, flaming at midday—over the dead 
hills and the dull salmon ponds by Nikol- 
ski, the sandy tip of the island, lusterless 
Bering. Yes, there on its cold sheen they 
rose, those four upstart peaks, the land- 
falls of archimandrite and promlyschenik 
in their old year-long voyages from Kam- 
chatka—the Islands of the Four Moun- 
tains. Four isles, always four, from any 
hundred leagues at sea; unequal cones with 
the hazy bases you see in Japanese draw- 
ings; two virgin white, one ribbed and 
smudged with ash, the one to the north a 
darkling ridge that was heaving out solemn 
steam. 

I was very sleepy. Dread too often 
vanishes at the brink of its object. Vsevi- 
dov didn’t look so goshawful. Above the 
ice blocks, the slope seemed leveler; the 
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crater almost dome-shaped to the north. 
| sat cooling the rice boiled for to-morrow’s 
breakfast, warming a space on my poncho 
pillow with the pot, skimming off its scum 
of ash. The boys spread their beds of 
hair sealskin. “‘Good night,” | said, but 
they did not understand. The sun ‘eft us 
suddenly, as if the very mountain had 
moved in order to eclipse it. 

Dreams came, that | struggled among 
great snowdrifts in acrater. Falling down 
asteam-vent, | awoke. It was five o'clock, 
but gloomy, though we faced the exact 
horizon where the sun rose. The sky over 
the pinnacles was dull brass ribbed with 
blue bars, all soft and sullen. In five years 
at Unalaska, the Russians noted fifty-three 
clear days—less than one a month. We 
saw the July sun off Bogoslov; August’s 
came yesterday, great luck! But, like a 
demon bedfellow ending his struggles, the 
wind had died in the night. We ate rice 
warmed over, tea, the last snack of sea- 
lion, and at ten minutes to six, with camera 
and chocolate, | felt fit for the test. 


VI 


Nothing had been said to Pete or Ossip 
about climbing further. Just the sullen 
and ease-loving Aleut’s presence, on a task 
like mine that he must view as Gothic 
madness, infects all your vaulting zeal with 
softness. Oh, for a fellow white man with 
ardor to arouse mutual ardor! But all at 
once Pete strapped on his terpisars, as 
anxious to follow as the lay-reader was to 
stay behind. We hiked up diagonally, 
over the wide snowfield above camp. At 
one steep place, Pete slipped, but giggled 
as he caught himself with his pole. We 
tackled a long ridge, slipping back at each 
soft exhausting step. Here and there | 
piled cairns. No matter when we de- 
scended, fog or snow would be driving. 
Soon bergschrunds ribbed the slope, like 
the open mouths of huge frozen reptiles. 
We crossed to the ice-blocks, the first goal, 
at the foot of their glacier. We wound 
among crevasses, the ice bridges heavy 
with new snow. Pete trod them in all 
guilelessness, and | did my best to warn 
him in dumb show. ‘Glacier!’ | shouted, 
pointing. ‘‘Crevasse!’’ He blinked. 

Going straight up from the saddle above 
the serac, steps would have to be cut, and 
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the bergschrunds were titanic. We were 
at the neck of the second or steeper slope, 
for all symmetrical ash volcanoes are so 
divided. Another lava rib showed ahead. 
We were still corkscrewing north around 
the cone. It was fully a mile diagonally 
upward tothat ridge. Unless the snowgave 
foothold, | should have to cut steps. Pete 
looked ahead. His drew close to- 
gether, and his mouth and cheek bones 
seemed to quiver. In a flash tie changed 
from child into overwise savage. He 
pointed to his feet. “No good,” he said. 
‘No good,” and sat down deliberately upon 
the névé. True, the outer sole of one 
terpisar had a hole as big as a two-bit piece; 
but it was hair seal, with the whiskers still 
on, and stickier than the mushy green 
leather on my feet. I cajoled, persuaded, 
tempted—even with lucre—but the pug- 
nosed one’s look petrified and his phrase- 
book English dropped to ‘‘No good,’’ and 
‘““Chew—terbac.”” The last I gave him. 
He must have thought me easy. All right 

according to the best liars of adventure, 
jobs like mine are never complete unless 
your “natives desert you.” And all the 
slopes looked possible. | puttered among 
a few crevasses on the glacier, for half the 
bridges were false. They looked solid, till 
the axe point pierced suddenly into deeps 
of that dazing and unearthly blue, beside 
which any glint of the fathomless ocean is 
tamely pale. A few gaps | took on the 
leap, and swung, with fair foot holds, 
slowly to the ash rib. 

Alone! Every hundred steps or so, I 
peeked at the aneroid, now near the 
Pete dwindled into a speck. The 
Babel wall of the Pacific became a soft and 
grisly curtain. | seemed to be getting very 
high. The ridge teemed with deceitful 
distances. It was after seven o'clock. 

| slabbed another and longer snow slope; 
the next rib was softer yet. My heart 
beats had doubled before | knew it. Far 
below piled the blocks of other berg- 
schrunds, | viewing them as a fly on top 
an upright ski may see its curved toe. 
Across to the next rib was fully a mile. 
From there | planned to swing back, 
switchbacking southeast, just under the 
lip of the final wall. | tramped half an 
hour up the slipping ash—more tuckering 
than wading knee-deep in snow. I was 
making no progress. | started out on the 
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white slope. At first it was softer than it 
looked. That was good; so I headed up, 
to hit the far rib high up. For a while all 
went well. JI could stamp a footing to 
rest, lean back, and stare straight down 
some two thousand feet. It was soothing 
to know that one jab of the axe would hold 
any slip. Here, with the moth in me well 
in hand, no place looming steeper, | was 
stepping almost carelessly, as | bet my 
friend the axe long odds that I’d get to the 
top. I had peeked again at the cheering 
aneroid, and then resolved to control 
curiosity until on the ash again—high up it 
seemed to form a tiny shoulder—when, 
Lo! I slipped, jabbed the steel spike, hung 
still a minute, with that shiver only we 
fools know. 

The snow was glazed. I had passed the 
bottom of the field’s slight concavity, and 
beyond the gale had done its devilish 
worst. A thin drift had layered the sur- 
face; now the ice storms had swept it clear, 
polished it, with no sun to loose the frost. 
Above, ahead, grinned that jade-blue 
glaze, deepening into brown where ashes 
had powdered over. Straight up it would 
be foolish to go with that shoulder ahead. 
So I started laboriously to cut straight on; 
yes, which no climber who knows his busi- 
ness will do on such névé alone; to cut, 
cut, cut that last quarter mile to the rib, 
still diagonally, but aiming higher. And I 
chopped till my arms ached, and still 
chopped. 

At last the crunch of ash. I looked be- 
yond—but there was none. I peeked over 
the rib, and as | suspect now, shivered. 
There was no more slope of the mountain 
at all! The whole side of the cone’s upper 
half had been blown out, exactly.as a slice 
might be cut from a melon placed on end. 
More than a chasm, it was a—void, a 
stifled void. Caves, cliffs, columns; by 
avalanche, by rot, by pressure, had been 
stirred into a vortex of that unterrestrial 
biue, blighted by soiled and fallen cornices, 
sharp stalactites, films of ash, fresh snow. 
Right opposite wavered the brother cliff 
to mine, painted with dull rainbows, kiln- 
blasted, kiln-colored, splashed with all the 
secret flame-shades of pink and russet and 
dusty white. And the whole, rimmed with 
the cornice on which | stood, was gathered 
into a towering head-wall of ancient névé, 
which gashed and torn, perilously balanced 
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so it might crash down if you whistled, 
with ledges on which villages could be built 
—all ate like a disease into the heart of the 
volcano. 

This was the crater, and Vsevidov was 
dead. It was the summit crater. Torn 
out by the great upheaval of 1817, this 
being the north side of the mountain? 
Perhaps. Extinct anyhow, for how many 
generations only the fogs might teil. Hot 
and seething yesterday, as worlds measure 
time, this little hole in our young sphere 
knew the cold blight that some day will 
kill every world. 

As volcano-chaser, | had touched my 
goal. It is not in our philosophy to shin 
all around a crater wall to the top spire. 
Yet I had been striving under the spell of 
such a challenge, too, that old one of boy- 
hood which had returned yesterday on the 
tundra. The overtones of success goad 
irresistibly _ beyond each triumph. My 
shelf dove under a narrow wall of snow, 
which swung east again, rounding out the 
final and higher ramparts of the great pit. 
I had to tackle it. 

A little buff cloud peeked over that wall, 
and the reflex of Jast night’s blasts fell on 
me. The slope reached into two rocky 
extrusions, one right above the other, 
which | had to reach, curving to the left. 
How soft was the snow? It was very 
steep. It gave good foothold for forty 
ladder-like paces; and then—the blue 
glaze again; to the left browner and icier; 
to the right the great chasm, over which 
the curving wall suspended me the more 
at each step. But there rose the only way. 
I kicked the snow, hard as a rock, in vain. 
“Zip!” the renewed blast blinded with 
ice needles; then a whirl of snow, not off 
the wall, but out of the sky, for all the 
heights were being drowned in that spread- 
ing, sinking brown cloud. I cut a dozen 
steps; pulled myself up panting, and 
looked down. If you slipped, you shot 
out over the cornice like slush coasting 
from a roof, and sprawled face down 
through half a mile of crater. Pete, far 
below there, protesting his faithfulness, 
moved about cold and uneasy, like a fly 
on a chunk of angel cake. The axe asked 
me for the betting odds on reaching the top, 
and | did not answer. 

How pityingly | would be called a fool, if 
I sprawled there face under. Allright. | 
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confess. My love and hate;and all the lure 
of treading danger where no“man has trod, 
melted away as if they were airy challenges 
sketched in frost.. Reason and conscience 
attacked meanly,: all that morning con- 
fidence jeered at;me, there in the gathering 
storm. “You ‘are deciding,” that 
shadowy arbiter which somehow sneaks 
outside us when the self is divided against 
the self. “Well? Well?” it said impa- 
tiently. “Think how yesterday a-crossirg 
those drear hills you keyed yourself to just 
this dilemma. How you said: ‘If you 
don’t win, shame. If you do, utter bliss.’” 
And the expiring self answered: ‘Such 
happiness I do not deserve. . . .” I'll 
be switched if I climb a sheer ice slope, 
cutting steps in a snowstorm, alone, over 
2,000 feet of chasm. With any other 
human being, rope or no, Aleut or no, pro- 
vided we can falk, | will. Right now | 
serve notice that | will take anyone to that 
place, and lead him to the bitter, bitter top 
rock of that crater 

] shot down like lightning, glissading, 
sliding over the snowfields; slipping only 
once so my heart came up to my back 
teeth. The scud shut in; following my 
tracks | came upon Pete suddenly, gigantic 
in the white gloom, still pacing his piece 
of angel cake. We groped down among 
my cairns, and before noon he and Ossip 
had their tongues tucked into their cheeks, 
watching the Aladdin stove boil tea. Rain 
peppered the tent. They didn’t ask me, or 
seem to care, where | had been. Indeed, 
it was none of their business, any more than 
it was mine why improvidently they 
began to chuck away all their salmon. 

Packed after noon, we were shinning to 
the valley over white slope and black rib. 
| dropped behind, looking back over my 
shoulder continually, hypnotically, at the 
fickle heights leveling themselves from 
sheerness. I would have continually to 
pull up, force myself to look forward. 

Says the diary for August 7th: “The 
tent is pitched in the gully where we nooned 
yesterday. It is raining hard. Rice is 
boiling. Our socks are dangling from the 
tent pole. The boys have produced sewing 
outfits, squaw-embroidered Aunt Jemimas 
(the lay-reader’s is very ornate with beads), 
and are.mending their terpisar soles with 
twisted sinew. | ask Pete what it is made 
of. He imitates plunging whales with his 
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arms, blows out his cheeks for their spout- 
ing. Each has the neatest little nickel 
box to hold his inexhaustible ‘chew-ter- 
bac’ when he’s through with a spell of 
mastication. How deep they dive into the 
sugar! Good night. Life’s not 
so perverse, after all. Self-sufficiency is a 
myth. You miss one goal, but other glory 
seats lie beyond. The rain rattles on the 
darned parafined silk and leaks through; 
but, thank you, we've sighted only two mo- 
squitoes, | hear Ossip now and then run- 
ning his finger down a seam to lead the drip 
into the moss; soon low, savage snores.”’ 
The dawn blazed low and golden, spotted 
with dark clouds like a leopard’s skin. 
Still rain. Five mortal hours we struggled 
to the village, from vague soft ridge to 
ridge, eerie pond to pond, strangely athirst 
and our cheeks burning in the drizzly gale. 
I left the route to the boys—surely they 
should know the way home—but they fol- 
lowed me implicitly. Once Pete turned to 
me and said; “Corn pusse” At length | 
understood. He wanted my compass, for 
abluff. The two clucked over it awhile, 
but when | pointed out what | thought was 
the right way, they nodded, smiled, and took 
it. Great bumps of locality they had, lost 
six miles from home. They chattered con- 
tinually to each other, about what phases, 
| wondered, of their varied metropolitan 
life; Maryoff’s new dress, probably, and 
why Siwashovitch’s wife left him—life on 
the world’s outer rim being life as else- 
where. We struck the beach at noon. 
The dying eagle was in his cave in the 
yellow cliff, but the truculent ravens still 
swooped about him, confident and ready 
for their meal on the instant of his death. 
The boys had to burst open the church 
mite box to get me change when | paid 
them. I gazed into the priest’s one-room 
house—but a real house, though no bigger 
than a doll’s—with curtains in the window 
and bed all made up, waiting, waiting in 
vain for him, as we all wait for the rewards 
of faith that never come. I smoked a 
cigarette with Sophy and the lame girl, 
Euphemia by name, who lived with her, 
as a sort of slave to cook and gut salmon. 
Sophy showed me a picture of her husband 
George, the absent sea-otter hunter, a 
faded print of a large-mouthed young man, 
and framed in a green and red paper passe- 
partout which she had made. | took her 
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picture for George; she was as long dressing 
in her best purple calico and scarlet muffler, 
as my lady would be for the opera. Out- 
side, the cunning, deformed kids splashed 
around in the weir, and gave me a long 
pole with a hook on the end, with which 
| jabbed the scared bars of salmon silver 
as they flashed through a wicker hole. 
Elia rowed me out among them jumping 
everywhere in tl > harbor, to the Captain, 
who was sandpapering his mainmast. 

Umnak! Umnak! Back and forth, 
back and forth, from gray sea to blue 
ocean, from blue ocean to gray sea, ever 
that cold fog eddies and seeths on the 
wings of a cruel gale. Here you feel 
stranded in mid-ocean, at the tail of all 
lands’ ends. Never have | seen such a 
jumping-off place. a settlement so desolate, 
so impotent, so hope-bereft. Here glassy 
ponds and booming surf, there a boiling 
reef; between, as if just to be overwhelmed, 
a cluster of specks on a sunken horizon line 
near the ghost of a great volcano; grass 
hovels and the red-roofed relic of Orient 
saints wno have forgotten them, who so 
simply and pitiably are remembered! 
What but hunger, such as only the starved 
and dying can know, could have lured 
men across fog- and tide-rip in their frail 
bidarkis, to homes within one solar hour 
of the meridian where day and night are 
forever made? 

In the early morning, Elia filled the 
water buckets on shore, and with a dory un- 
der spritsail alongside, we edged out of the 
harbor in one tack. North past Aniuliak 
we bowled in the teeth of the south gale. 
Out loomed Vsevidov, cold and stubborn 
against a zinc-blue sky. On its flank 
toward the sea, say 1,500 feet up, rose a 
fresh red ash-cone; and somewhat higher, 
a black cave above a great bank of ash. 
Either may have burst out in the eruption 
of 1830, but each then was as dead as the 
summit crater. And neither now, nor 
from the hills, appeared any sign of that 
“mud volcano near the village.” As for 
the needle peaks north of Vsevidov having 
once been alive. | recalled them from 
my inane perihelion—drenched in a gray 
smudge of gathering snow. No, those frost 
and wind-tern spires had never blazed 
more than cn that bright evening, when 
at their level | felt Vsevidov move quietly 
across the sun. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


WHY HE QUIT WHALING 
BY EDWARD MARSHALL 


T was an average day at 
4 sea and almost all the 
€4 school teachers (there 
y Wi} were forty of them 
= #//| aboard, some of them 
S fw | quite pretty), were at 
—"_@ the rail. In the midst 
of their group, like the pit in a peach, the 
Chief Engineer stood, gnarled and brown. 
He was explaining things which the fair 
eyes saw upon the horizon. 
“That one,” said he, ‘‘ that spouted right 








straight up, he is a sperm whale. They 
always spout straight up. |! used to be a 
whaleman, so 1 know’em at aglance. The 


chap behind him, feathering streams back- 
wards toward his tail, well, he’s a little 
bowhead. The fellow in the middle, send- 
ing two streams forward, is a monster 
humpback, and the little chap, who flashed 
so yellow when he breached—that is, 
jumped out of water—is what we call a 
‘sulphur bottom.’” 

Behind the party, in a deck chair, I 
listened with suspicion. It astonished me 
to hear about a single school of whales 
made up of so many differing varieties. 

“Were those things true?” | asked him, 
when we were smoking in his room. 

“Why, no!” he answered, surprised that 
I should ask. ‘They weren’t whales, at 
all. They were a school of porpoises. They 
didn’t any of them spout. They just 
splashed water with their plunging snouts. 
But we have to make it pleasant for the 
passengers.” 

I shuddered. I had filled a notebook 
with memoranda of stories told me by the 
Chief. 

“Have you classed me as a passenger and 
followed these exactly truthful lines with 
me?”’ | asked. 

“Why, how'd I dare to yarn to you!” he 
cried. ‘You writers are so wise to things!” 


I looked coldly at him, contemplating 
the destruction of the notebook. 

“You never—really, I mean—went 
whaling, did you?” | inquired. 
“Why, certainly,” he said. 

lie to you.” 

“You never told me why you abandoned 
such exciting work for this insipid job,” | 
said, still somewhat skeptical. 

“Shanty Bay stopped me,” he said. 
“It’s an indentation in the coast of Lower 
California. Arctic whalemen used to go 
there ‘tween seasons. They’d ship their 
summer's catch of oil from Panama City 
and cruise off Shanty Bay, say, in Decem- 
ber, January, February, laying outside with 
their ships and sending small boats in after 
the fish. ‘California graybacks’ we got 
there, but we called them ‘devilfish.’ An 
octopus, to whalemen, is a ‘squid,’ and 
‘devilfish,’ to them, means a California 
grayback whale. Devilfish they are, too! 
The toughest crews, in the old whaling 
days, were scared at thought of going after 
them. Lots mutinied. In the first place 
it was summer work, and summer work 
with oars—there was hardly ever any wind 
except a ‘white-ash breeze’ inside there— 
is killing in those latitudes. Many a man 
I’ve seen there in the Bay drop from his 
thwart and lay upon the bottom of the 
boat, ‘heat-knocked.’ We used to take a 
man like that, with his heavy head just 
wagging on a limpsey, wimpsey neck—not 
pretty, for his face would always swell and 
purple and his tongue stick out—and hold 
him overboard till the water cooled or killed 
him. Some ‘heat-knocked’ chaps are 
there, this day, in the little sailors’ bone- 
yard, with its crooked wooden crosses, on 
the shore, along with many another fellow 
killed by devilfish, That was another 
reason why we hated to go there. Gray- 
backs are wicked ‘fish’ at any time, and 
they are at their worst, like all whales, at 
calving season. Calving time’s the only 
time they go to Shanty Bay. It was my 
last experience there stopped me. There 
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is likely to be more money oiling donkeys 
on a whaler than there is in running big 
marines upon a ten-day passenger boat, for 
each man on a whaler gets what is called his 
‘lay ’—his share of the whole ship’s take of 
oil—but Shanty Bay, that time, just 
sickened me. 

“We almost mutinied the morning when 
the Captain laid-to off the spits which form 
the entrance to the place and the mate 
cried: ‘Ready, there, to lower!’ | acted 
as spokesman for the men in making a 
strong protest to the Captain. My face 
twitched, as I spoke, where it knew the old 
man was going to hit it, but I spoke up, 
just the same. 

“He hit it, and I didn’t wake up time 
enough to take my regular position. | 
barely managed to get off in Number Three 
Boat. 

“We hadn’t gone a mile down the Bay, 
the Mate steering—the boat-steerer don’t 
take charge astern until after he’s har- 
pooned the whale, you know—when we 
saw a cow and calf. They were asleep, 
apparently. Everyone aboard, except, 
perhaps, the Mate, who was new to the 
whale business, was scared stiff. Any cow 
whale with calf is nasty. When she is a 
grayback she is worse. 

“We knew mighty well our only hope of 
dodging trouble lay in getting alongside 
without waking her and you can bet that 
every man aboard was mighty careful how 
he dipped his oar. What made it worse 
was that we saw the Mate was going up 
upon the calf side. She would think we 
planned to hurt her baby! Imagine a mere 
woman’s wrath when she thinks that 
someone is designing to destroy her child, 
and multiply it by just as many times as 
whales are bigger than any woman ever 
built, to get a notion of what that meant. 
If we'd gone up on the other side she would 
have been just scared and dived to save 


herself. But he took us up not five feet 
from the calf’s nose. Right between 
them! 


“And she was a whale! Sixty-five feet 
long and good for ninety barrels—mons- 
trous for a grayback. Old, too. You 
could tell that by the barnacles and sucker- 
fish upon her back. Barnacles were 
bunched there three feet thick in spots. 
The sucker-fish—full twenty of ’em lying 
limp there on her back, wilted by the sun, 
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but unwilling to let go, even to get water— 
meant that she'd be even uglier than 
average when aroused. They drive a 
whale p!umb crazy. Tickle them, | guess. 
She probably had been exhausted by fruit- 
less fighting of them when she went to 
sleep. 

“The boat-steerer looked back at the 
Mate and sneered so all his teeth showed, 
angered by his rotten judgment, but got 
ready for the cast. We went to within, 
say, two yards of her side. | never knew a 
cast of more than ten feet that was deadly. 
Landsmen have queer ideas about the dis- 
tance harpoons can be thrown. This time 
I thought he’d nose the fish before he 
threw! You see he knew the danger. He 
wanted to be close enough to have some 
chance of killing her, first whack. 

“When he let that harpoon go he was 
almighty careful not to even let the line fall 
on the calf. He gave it to the old cow 
forward of the hump and got in deep. 
Then he hustled back, changed places with 
the Mate and took command. After a 
whale is hit the boat-steerer is boss, you 
know. 

“He hadn’t killed the whale outright, 
though we could see that she was hurt. 
She didn’t lash, at first, but quivered and 


curved up, head and tail down, back 
hunched. We _ were reassured. We 
thought he’d fixed her safe enough. Even 


after she was over the first spasm we didn't 
think that she'd be wicked. And, maybe, 
she might not have been if we had let the 
calf entirely alone. Paper Collars, like 
enough, began the trouble. He was a 
Newfoundlander who always dressed up 
Sundays. He was pulling Number Three 
and had his head screwed on his*shoulders, 
with his eye upon the calf and not the 
whale. That calf—he wasn’t more than 
short sixteen feet long—could not have 
hurt us much and didn’t know enough to 
try, but he swum toward us and scared old 
Paper Collars. The fool just up and 
whacked him on the snout with his long 
sweep. That made him mad, of course, 
and, his mother seeing it, it plain infuriated 
her. She'd been laying there, you see, as 


you might say, too busy with the pain of 
that harpoon to do much for an instant, but 
with her little eyes above the surface and 
“rolling all around. 
for us. 


Well, now she made 














Little Outdoor Stories 


“It’s bad enough to have a whale you’ ve 
struck run out. They can go like Willie 
after gum-drops—even faster. It takes 
good work, sometimes, to keep the running 
line from setting the boat afire through 
friction, and it takes better work to keep 
the boat from going over if the fish you're 
fast to takes a notion to change course 
abruptly without notice. But when a 
whale makes fer you, it’s worse than when 
she runs away—especially if someone has 
offered insult to her calf. 

“She didn’t try to bunt. Cows almost 
never do. She was plainly set on fluking 
us. It was clear that she was after Paper 
Collars. He’d hit her calf and she desired 
to pulverize him. The rest of us, she 
figured, had only damaged her, which does 
not count so much with mothers, whale or 
otherwise. But her flukes were so al- 
mighty big that she couldn’t pick him out 
and do him by himself with them. | don’t 
think we'd have kicked much if she had, 
for the man had been a fool and endangered 
all our lives. We backed water in an effort 
to get the boat around, but, Lord! we 
weren’t quick enough, of course! 

“She almost overset us with the row she 
made, first off, coming head-on for us, but 
she turned, just in time,’sliding by broad- 
side. Then, when her flukes were just 
about amidships, that old tail of hers went 
twenty feet in air above our heads. It’s 
an awful thing to look up at a whale’s tail, 
raised over you, and know that it is coming 
down at once! 

“We all had time to scramble bow and 
stern, so none of us was actually hit, but 
that don’t mean that danger was all over. 
That boat was struck so hard amidships 
that the water didn’t have a chance to get 
away and let it down. It flattened at the 
middle like a floating straw, hit by a diving 
frog. Then it shut up like a knife, bow and 
stern both rising, till they clapped together 
like glad hands. We tumbled from the 
thwarts and more than one man actually 
hit the monster’s flukes, as she drew off. 

“We didn’t fear that she'd attack us. 
Whales don’t generally go for swimming 
men. They stay and pound the pieces of 
the busted boat until they have made 
toothpicks of them. The only thing for us 
to do was swim, and, for a wonder, there 
was only one man in the crew who couldn't. 
It’s astonishing how many sailors can’t. 
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Paper Collars was the one who couldn’t, 
and the first thing that he did was grab a 
sweep. With chin amidships on it, then, 
he started out to paddle to the shore, per- 
haps three-quarters of a mile away. We 
all thought he was safe enough, expecting 
that the whale would vent her anger on the 
pieces of the busted boat. But it seemed 
as if she just remembered that it was him 
had hit her calf, and wished for him par- 
ticular. It looked blue for Paper Collars. 

“Then I tried a trick to save him. | 
tread water and heaved straight at the 
whale the boat-hook which was floating 
near. Its spike stuck in deep enough to 
tickle, anyway. -It distracted her for just a 
minute while she turned and smashed it 
with her tail. Paper Collars, meantime, 
was paddle-paddling, dog-fashion, with his 
chin across that sweep, as best he could. 
Two of us now rushed to help him. We 
each took one end of the oar, pulling while 
he pushed, making fairly good time for him; 
but we never could have saved him, even 
for the short time we did save him, if an- 
other chap hadn’t plagued the whale again 
and distracted her attention when she had 
finished with the boat-hook. As it was, 
though, working as we did, that way, to- 
gether, Paper Collars and the two of us who 
helped him almost reached the shore before 
she finally forgot all other matters and gave 
her angry thoughts entirely to us. 

“This time she was after us in earnest. 
Her snout was under, but the upcurve of 
the water pushed out by the back that fol- 
lowed it was like the mound a motorboat 
will leave behind it, only her flukes, fol- 
lowing, lashed it into foam. It spread out 
into a V-shaped suds that reached a mile. 

“We stuck to Paper Collars, although | 
won't say that we would, have if land had 
not been close. We yanked him out on 
shore not fifteen feet ahead of the pursuing 


monster. You see the banks of Shanty 
Bay are quite abrupt. Deep water reaches 
close. 


“The first thing Paper Collars did, after 
he felt solid ground beneath his feet, was to 
jump for an old tree that stood nearby and 
climb it.” 

The Chief Engineer had told his story 
well, had held me quite enthralled. Here 
was a chapter from the real life of the sea, 
very different from the lies which sailors 
tell to ordinary passengers. (I had had a 
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letter from the agents of the line in Detroit, 
Michigan.) 1| laughed heartily in reaction 
from the suspense of the narrated adven- 
ture, as I visualized the absurd action of 
the frightened whaleran who had climbed 
a tree to get away from a pursuing monster 
of the deep. His panic was, of course, quite 
natural, but its expression was absurd. 

“What did the whale do?” | inquired. 

The Chief sat there at his desk and 
looked with reminiscent eyes at a nickel- 
plated harpoon-head, used, now, as a 
paperweight upon his table. The sun had 
fought its way through clouds and a beam 
of its fine brilliance, coming through the 
port, struck full upon the relic.» The 
steamer had found smooth water and 
steadied in her gait. The ceaseless grind- 
ing of her engines thrilled her fabric 
rhythmically. The stateroom, aside from 
this, was very quiet. I had the comfort- 
able feeling of a favored individual as | saw 
two common passengers pass the stateroom 
door and look in enviously upon my 
intimacy with the officer. They were of 
the sort to whom he had solemnly declared 
that porpoises, tumbling on the skyline, 
were assorted whales! For men of my 
intélligence he saved his truthful remin- 
iscences of real life at sea. He would not 
lie to me! 

“This harpoon-head is the very one that 
struck her,” he said dreamily, and touched 
the paperweight. 

““But what,” said I, ‘did she do when 
Paper Collars i 

““Oh, she went ashore and climbed the 
tree and got him, after all,” the Chief 
replied. 

Rising, he yawned, stretched, adjusted 
an old, grease-painted cap, pulled on some 
soiled old overalls. 

“It’s time, I reckon,” he remarked, 
glancing at the little. nickeled clock above 
his desk, “for me to make my rounds. 
Come in again, some time.” 


MOCKING BIRDS ARE 
MATING 


BY E. P. POWELL 





HAT is what they are doing down 
here, and they are as noisy as crows. 
The female encourages rough work among 
the males, and when that is settled, 


she sets up a reign of whimsy over the 
victor. | do not see why a married bird 
is bound to stand so much pecking. There 
does not seem to be any excuse for their 
wrangling. Food is plenty and work is 
not burdensome. The nest of a mocking 
bird is a coarse, off-hand affair, easily 
made, and set by preference in an orange 
bush. The thorns are a partial protection 
against blue jays—I do not see any other 
enemies or troublesome intruders. The 
nest considerably resembles that of a 
Northern catbird, only a little coarser. 
This Northern cousin is, however, the real 
mocking bird, and if it had as beautiful a 
name it would be more prized... It is far 
more of a musician—and it is really better 
able to imitate other creatures. At least 
I never heard a mocking bird give a pro- 
longed recital of anything fine—or in fact 
of anything at all. He pitches in at any 
point, rattling off a note of this, and squeak 
of that, until he has really mocked every- 
thing and everybody. It is a curious med- 
ley, partly from memory and more off- 
hand; hugely entertaining, and sometimes 
melodious; but generally about as musical 
as a chorus performed with a saw-buck 
and a dinner horn,—with a guinea hen for 
accompaniment. 

As for songless birds | do not care for 
them, and less still for song birds that will 
not sing. They do not fit in nicely with 
the activities of Nature. Only I have 
found out of late that most of these birds 
will talk with me, in what I call prose. As 
for singing before mating they will do 
little of it. Our Northern birds are getting 
ready, packing up, collecting their families; 
but these Southern birds do not migrate, 
and what they are doing during the song- 
less months | can hardly find out. Their 
homes are broken up, and they have closed 
all family associations. Each one goes 
about for himself—saucy, vagabondish, 
thievish. But about mulberry time they 
are ready for new ties. How they manage 
mating matters is another puzzle. I can 
distinguish robins sometimes, but between 
these mocking birds I cannot discover any 
dissimilarity. But we are glad to see that 
the mating season has come around. Song 
belongs in bird life with home-making and 


the family. That is right my feathered . 


brother! A man who is mateless has no 
music in him, and no right to make a noise 
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in the world. But, bless my soul, what a 
wonderful inspiration is a baby! A nest 
full of them, all at once, makes the air ring 
with melody. 

The mocking bird can be tamed very 
easily; in fact, they are fearless by instinct. 
All ‘Florida birds incline to human com- 
pany. The white egrets sit on my bushes, 
or fish before my door, half a day at a time. 
Birds are far more observing than they are 
generally supposed to be. They collect 
where they are safe. They communicate 
such matters to each other. | think a 
human homestead should be based on a 
complete alliance with the birds. | have 
for twenty years, at my Northern home, 
never allowed a bird to be shot around my 
acres—except English sparrows, black- 
birds and crows. These three rarely put in 
an appearance, for they learn readily where 
they are not wanted. The English spar- 
row infests the nearest homesteads, but it 
almost never crosses my boundaries. If 
such a thing happens, the bluebirds and 
catbirds and wrens and thrushes help me 
make it hot for the invaders. Nor is the 
red squirrel ever tolerated, because he, too, 
is an enemy of peace—destroying both 
young birds and eggs. So the song birds 
have collected, till we are a very numerous 
company of tanagers, song sparrows, purple 
finches, indigo birds, thrushes of many 
sorts and above all the catbirds. Occas- 
ionally, a mocking bird appears for a few 
hours, having strolled a thousand miles 
out of his natural beat. I think his song 
is less rollicking and reckless in our northern 
atmosphere. He is better at home in the 
abandon of the South, where economy is less 
needful. What brings these estrays so far 
out of their natural boundaries? Have they 
found out that most of the farmers whom 
they observe are migratory; and will they, 
too, some day adopt migratory farming? 

From the other home | have just got this 
letter, “‘We are still in the heart of maple 
sugaring. Yesterday we all went into the 
woods: The sun was bright through the 
leafless branches, and under the shelter of 
the hemlocks it felt like Spring. The bees 
came over from their hives, and their slow 
flight sounded like singing. They were 
happy and drank their fill of the maple sap; 
but | doubt if many of them got home, for 
the evening was cold. What a grand thing 
are those windbreaks of spruce and moun- 


tain ash that you set on the west line! It 
makes a difference of five degrees which 
side of that line we are. Down here in the 
sheltered hollows the hens are cackling 
every midday. Our camp is a beauty; 
hemlock boughs set along the west and 
north, while the long boiling pan, on a 
stone arch, is gay for cooking eggs. Billy 
Perkins generally limps along about noon, 
to tell stories, and help a little. He re- 
members when this vailey was all woods, 
and pretty well occupied by Indians. They 
owned most of the land, and | suppose that 
by good rights they would own it still, if 
alive. Billy says that Deacon M. was 
Indian agent, and he paid the poor fellows 
their annuities at one end of a whiskey 
barrel, and at the other end got it all back. 
It was a rascally religion | think, which 
cheated the helpless and turned them into 
savages. 

“| walked to the village this morning, and 
found the creek overflowing its banks. 
The snowbanks on the hillsides have given 
it up, and are running in growing streams 
down the hill. 1 was specially pleased to 
see the effort at turning corners. The 
water bounded and tumbled like boys in 
their games. Loosening stones as big as 
a man’s head, it flung them along like foot- 
balls. It had a fine pile at the bottom of 
the hill, that it jumped over. A brook at 
this season is very human; it seems half 
mad with life, tears itself in pieces, and 
then gathers itself together again, laughing 
and singing. The last of the cutters and 
sleighs grit over the bare spots, and farmers 
look disgusted. Wheels will not go through 
the snowbanks, and runners stick in the 
gravel. Your Florida home is too even 
tempered for me, | like these big con- 
trasts; this waking up of a world; this 
Jovian turbulence; this wrestling of new 
life to get at work.” 

So the two ends of my farm are brought 
together, and | acknowledge that there are 
great things about a Northern Spring. 
Yes, | should like to see those green strips 
widening through the meadows, where the 
brooks run down through the glens like 
advance couriers. | should like to pick a 
bunch of colts-foot, or possibly anemone; 
warmed into early life by that camp fire. 
The greatest of all things in this world is the 
victory of life. What an incessant struggle 
it has with death, but it always comes out 
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ahead. It once seemed to me so simple 
a thing; now it is the infinite mystery. 
The world stirs with life, the pulse beats, 
a year’s activity begins. Under the sod, 
in the soil that is still frozen, the hyacinth 
begins to sweil and look lightward. It will 
soon be through the clods, rejoicing in its 
superb beauty. The tulip knows the time 
has come, and is getting ready. Under 
the edge of the hedge (hedge of the edge) 
a dandelion spies out into the air. The sap 
starts up the trees. The bluebird comes 
out of the South through the keen but 
quickened air. The frost has lost its grip. 
There is a trickling down of the icicle— 
frozen again at night, but losing a little 
each day. It is the struggle of life with 
death. Death :laughs and cracks his 
thumbs in defiance, but | am sure that life 
will be the victor. A deep roar at night is 
in the South woods. It is moving north- 
ward—a long way off—but it comes surely. 
Can you tell what this wierd sound is? | 
do not know. It is not wind; it may be 
the tens of millions of buds swelling; it 


may be the grass bulbs pushing; it may 


be the life blood of summer beginning to 
circulate. 

I do not know of any one thing—and it is 
a very simple affair, that around a farm- 
house, in April, has so cheery a sound as 
the cock crowing. From farm to farm, all 
over the valley, and up the hillsides they 
are calling to each other. It is a friendly 
greeting, not warlike, and it seems to be 
full of the spirit of the season. My laugh- 
ing rooster met me this morning at the 
barn door with a gurgle of delight. Then 
he left the hens and walked with me to 
the house, trying to tell his joy with ridicu- 
lous articulation—and winding up with a 
chuckle of laughter. My collies, who were 
frolicking about us, stood still with amaze- 
ment, and jooked at him. I! would give an 
Outing check to know what thoughts went 
through their brains; but what they did 
was to draw up their lips, show their teeth, 
and grin. | am sure that if these animals 
and fowls are fairly met they will become 
far more rational and human than we have 
conceived. They will play with us, if 
encouraged, and play is incipient work. 
It is the matrix of a deal of thinking. Ac- 
cording to evolution we are all cousins, even 
the flowers, the bees, and the birds. At 
any rate | have defended my laughing 


rooster for his push out into a life of com- 
panionship with rational beings; and he 
has satisfied me that all life is one life. 

The greater the man the more surely you 
will find he has a pet puppy or kitten; if 
he has not a Morgan horse or a Jersey cow 
it is because he is city-bound. He likes a 
frolic, leaves off a philosophical discourse, 
to write a skit of satire or fun. You would 
hardly know Sir Walter Scott in a picture 
that left out his dogs. The natural boy, 
and the natural girl too, are made more 
natural and wholesome by close relations 
to animal life. Bird cages in tenement 
houses mean something more than love 
for song; they link the poor laborer to 
sweet life. That some animals have given 
up the wild and even freedom for man’s 
companionship, is astounding. Is it? | 
know a few to whom almost all creatures 
try to come. I have myself a place 
where, in October, I go to sit on the 
logs and see the squirrels harvest nuts. 
Whistling to them, they soon get quite 
familiar; not so much, probably, from 
pleasure at the sound as from confidence 
that my purposes are kindly. So at last 
they run all about me freely, carrying nuts 
in their pouched mouths, and stopping in 
front of me to chatter and jerk their tails. 


WHAT GRIT CAN DO 


BY WILLIAM J. CARNEY AND 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


MONG all the nervy, dead-game 
town marshals of the hot Western 
towns in the early days there was prob- 
ably none braver than Tom ‘Smith. He 
was small of size, handsome, had black 
hair, a neatly trimmed mustache, and those 
snapping black eyes. And always dressed 
in the height of the latest fashion. Instead 
of the buckskin with all its fringe, and the 
big sombrero Smith always dressed in the 
latest New York fashion, usually a neat- 
fitting suit of gray or black with a small 
rimmed, blue-black soft Stetson hat. The 
most desperate gamblers and bad men 
respected Smith. He knew neither fear 
nor favor—and in the line of duty he had 
no favorites. No matter if his best friend 
laid himself liable to arrest he learned to 
look for no quarter from Marshal Tom. 
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When Smith went after his man he got 
him. There was no let up until that man 
was under lock and key, or under ground. 
He had to fight more than one running 
battle in overhauling the flying criminal. 
In this he was different from almost all 
other marshals. Most, in fact about every, 
marshal would never go after a wrongdoer 
if he left town. This seemed to be all that 
was desired. But Smith was different. 
He would follow his man for miles and 
usually brought him back—but not al- 


ways; sometimes he buried him. 


Smith was entirely fearless and faced ten 
drunken, reckless desperadoes flourishing 
cocked six-shooters with the same cool, 
determined manner that he would walk 
up to one. And it was on account of this 
same reckless bravery, coupled with a 
desire to deal square and honest with all, 
friend and foe alike, that gave Marshal 
fom such wonderful influence over the 
rough element he had to deal with. There 
was nothing of bravado about the man. 
It was his business and he did it. 

Smith was a man with a history. He 
belonged to those heroic men, who (right 
or wrong does not maiter) in forty-eight 
tried to raise the standard of repeal and 
establish a Home Parliament in Ireland. 
He was of the same party as General Corch- 
ran and Thomas Frances Mahar; both 
famous generals in the late Civil War in 
the United States, the latter, General 
Mahar, commanded the Irish brigade dur- 


ing the entire war. John Mitchell was also 


of the party; he later took sides with the 
Confederacy and was the editor of a paper 
published in Richmond, Virginia. Robert 
Mitchell, became a noted artillery officer in 
the Confederate Army. | mention these 
names for Smith often sat with me of an 
evening and talked about those men. He 
had been a classmate of the brilliant and 
gifted Mahar at grammar school in Ireland 
and later attended Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, with him. I have often seen the tears 
well up in the Marshal’s eyes when dwell- 
ing on those old-time memories. 

lo most men the West was the Promised 
Land, but to some it was the land of lost 
hopes. So it seemed to be to Smith. The 
man courted death, appeared to seek sui- 
cide at the hands of others. Yet a deadly 
bullet never reached him. Scores of men 
who took one chance where Smith risked 


a hundred, fell dead, yet Smith lived, 
though he never hesitated to arrest or kill 
the most desperate men on the frontier. 
Smith first became known as a fearless 
man in Green River, Wyoming, in 1869. 
This town was only a huddle of tents and 
new shanties on the line of the then just fin- 
ished Union Pacific railroad. It was here I 
first saw and learned to know the man who, 
in the twenty years I spent on the plains, 
I consider to have been the bravest officer 
of the law | ever met. The day before the 
connecting rail was laid between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, | had 
been discharged from the M Troop of 
the Second Cavalry. I jumped on the 
train at Sydney, Nebraska, and came up 
to see the great opening. By a mere acci- 
dent, | stopped over at Green River. Ina 
three-cornered election contest Smith, then 
unknown, had been taken up as an inde- 
pendent candidate, more on account of 
his general air of respectability than any- 
thing else, and elected mayor of Green 
River. 

The town was wide open and full of 
gamblers of the tin-horn type; besides 
some of the hardest men in the West. One 
man in particular made his boast that no 
man alive could arrest him. This brute 
was a big man with a face that told his 
story like an open book; it was all seamed 
with knife cuts and marks of the brass 
knuckles and black jack. From the scars 
gray hair had sprouted like those on an old 
bulldog that had been in many a hard 
fight. He was called Rough-and-tumble 
Jack Bresehan. He dressed like a mule 
whacker. When I say dressed like a mule 
whacker, | mean that the men of different 
occupations dressed accordingly; the bull 
puncher, the mule whacker, the cowboy, 
and the scout could nearly always be 
picked out by their dress and all of them 
dressed different from the gambler. Big 
Jack, for short, got himself elected marshal; 
that is, a few of his friends put him up and 
declared him elected and it was thought he 
could be depended upon to do the rest and 
that was to hold down the job against all 
comers. Of course there was no such a 
thing as being elected marshal; that came 
by appointment. Smith had made a hasty 
selection so as to head off Big Jack and 
appointed a man named Pat Daley. Jack 
did not let a little thing like an appoint- 
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ment by the Mayor bother him any and 
set out to show his authority by first giving 
the regular marshal one hour in which to 
get out of town. Pat was a small man but 
a holy terror and got back at Jack by 
attempting to arrest him on the spot. A 
clash between such men could end but one 
way and ir. less than two hours after Daley 
was appointed marshal his body was laying 
cold on a saloon floor. Big Jack with ten 
or twelve kindred spirits was marching 
the streets bidding defiance to the Mayor 
and all his friends, singing yelling and 
making night hideous. A shot fired now 
and then kept the people indoors and 
Green River might be said to be in a state 
of siege. The self-elected marshal stopped 
at every saloon and compelled the bar- 
keepers to set out free whiskey for himself 
and gang. There were many complaints 
coming to the Mayor; but from the quiet 
looks of that gentleman nothing was ex- 
pected from him. But there was the mis- 
take. Just as the citizens began to gather 
for the purpose of restoring order the 
Mayor came along the sidewalk. He had 
two men with him and all three were 
armed to the teeth. Smith had on a close- 
fitting frock coat buttoned up to the neck 
over this was a belt and from it hung four 
six-shooters. 

At first the crowd gathered on the street 
were inclined to laugh but there was that 
about the new Mayor that caused them to 
cut the laugh short. Smith asked where 
he could find Big Jack. 

“In that saloon” pointed Jack Kinch. 
Then added: “But Mr. Mayor you are 
not looking for Jack with hostile intent 
are your” 

“1 am looking for him to arrest him or 
kill him,” Smith answered. 

“Why” said another, “he has ten or 
twelve men along with him, all gun fighters, 
too.” 

“| don’t care a damn if he has a thou- 
sand—I am going to get him. He is 
breaking the law; he killed my marshal 
and until | find another one to suit me, | 
am both mayor and marshal.” 

“Come on,” he continued, turning to his 
two assistants. The crowd woke up. “I'll 
see you through it,” said one. ‘‘So’ll I,” 
put in another. “You can count on me,” 
added a third man. 

1 was one of the three that cast my lot 


with Smith. I admired his pluck; be- 
sides it was always my way to assist the 
constituted authorities, if my services were 
needed. Smith thanked us with a polite 
bow saying: 

“If you care to accompany me, | shall be 
very thankful for your help. Besides | 
consider that when a pack of drunken 
bullies set out to terrify the people and 
have already committed murder every 
good citizen ought to turn out and put 
them down.” 

“Put them up you mean,” said one of the 
men. Smith said nothing. Then the 
party headed by the dapper little Mayor, 
went ahead. As they turned the corner 
near the depot the two factions came face 
to face. Like a flash Smith had both six- 
shooters out and demanded the surrender 
of Jack and his friends. The answer to 
this was a shout of defiance and several 
shots that did no harm. Smith made 
straight for the mob, all the time trying to 
single out Big Jack. An old yellow aban- 
doned car-house, was near by and the 
crowd of desperadoes made a run for it. 
Dashing inside they slammed the big door 
to and began firing. Smith received a 
slight wound but paid no attention to it. 
We now took up a position on the opposite 
side of the street behind a high sidewalk; 
and by lying down we were in a measure, 
out of range. To avoid any future trouble, 
Smith now made us all deputies so that we 
would have protection of the law should 
there be any questions raised later on. As 
soon as-the business men began to under- 
stand the stuff that was in their little 
Mayor, they were willing to give him every 
support and encouragement; and by morn- 
ing he had the entire town behind him. 
A few of the men with Big Jack wefe only 
too willing to give up and come out, now 
that the liquor had died out of them and 
there was no way of getting more to in- 
flame their courage. They made an at- 
tempt to surrender, but Jack threatened 
to shoot the first man that opened the 
door. After a while the big fellow offered 
to treat with Smith. 

“There is nothing to treat about,” 
answered Smith. “You have got to throw 
down your guns and come out. with your 
hands up.” 

“If 1 do,” said Jack, “will I be allowed 
to go free?” 





So 


















“That is a matter for the Justice to 
decide,” replied the Mayor. 

Now Big Jack was not like some men of 
his stamp who were recklessly brave when 
full of whiskey and rank quitters when 
sober. He was certainly a man of good 
nerve and when he asked for the privilege 
of coming out and fighting any man in the 
party with six-shooters at ten paces all 
knew he was not bluffing. It was a bitter 
pill for Tom to swallow to refuse the 
challenge, for he prided himself on never 
refusing to take part in a fair fight. But 
it would be lowering his dignity to fight 
such a man at any time, much less on the 
present occasion, when he had the honor 
of the chief magistrate of the city to up- 
hold. So he refused to consider Big Jack’s 
proposition and gave him ten m¥nutes to 
come out and surrender or take his chances 
after the car-house was set on fire. Before 
the time was up, the door flew open and 
the desperadoes, with four exceptions, 
made a run for it across the tracks. Smith 
and his men opened fire on them as they 
ran. The Mayor dropped on one knee, 
took deliberate aim and the bullet crashed 
through Jack’s left shoulder, but he kept 
on going and succeeded in putting the long 
freight house between himself and the 
Mayor’s party. Even then they did not 
stop, but kept on across the bottom. 
Smith ran to a pony that stood saddled and 
bridled, sprang on to its back, and using 
his six-shooters for a persuader, was soon 
in hot chase all by himself after the fleeing 
desperadoes. All of Jack’s friends left him 
and tried to get as far away from him as 
possible. Smith paid no attention to them 
but went right after the ringleader. As 
Smith neared him, Jack turned and fired 
one shot, but it went wide of the mark. 
Because of the loss of blood from his 
wound and the unstrung state of his nerves 
from his long spree, Big Jack was in no 
shape for a fight with all the odds against 
him, so he threw up his hands and sur- 
rendered. Smith returned with his pris- 
oner and locked him up in what at the time 
answered for a jail, an old adobe hut, a 
relic of the first days of the town. 


But even in the ’60’s and ’7o’s probably 
the worst towns in the United States were 
in Kansas. California in the ’40’s and 
’50's, Montana, Texas, Colorado and the 
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Comstock in Nevada, and Deadwood in 
Dakota, were bad enough, God knows, but 
“Bleeding Kansas” was no figure of 
speech. Cowboys who for months had 
lived as wild as the cattle that they guarded 
came up the Texas trail with the herds of 
longhorns bound for the trails of the sum- 
mer ranges of the North. Cavalrymen 
who had been chasing the Sioux and the 
Cheyenne hundreds of bare parched miles 
swung out of the saddle in Abilene. The 
mule skinner and the bull puncher by hun- 
dreds, white with alkali dust, here ended 
their weary tramp of half a thousand miles 
from the Rockies. Their souls were 
shriveled and in their hearts was the blood- 
lust. They shock the first civilization, if 
it might be called civilization, that they had 
known for many a day at Hays City, 
Dodge City and Abilene, Kansas. Half 
wild on the prairies, grown to forget the 
restraint of law, the raw whiskey and vile 
associates they found eagerly awaiting 
them in the Kansas towns drove all self- 
restraint to the winds, and they became 
crazed with liquor and skilled with their 
six-shooters and knives in long practice 
against the Indians, reckless of all life, 
their own as well as others. 

Abilene was certainly the very worst 
place, | may say, on God’s green earth for 
it is hard to conceive of any place being 
like it. “Every day came the big droves of 
Texas cattle into Abilene for shipment to 
the States, and the cowboys that came with 
them were the wildest men to be found. 
Arriving at Abilene after the long danger- 
ous trip across the Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory plains they were, as they used to say, 
“wild and woolly” and ready for anything. 
They received their wages at the end of the 
drive and then began to whoop her up. 
They acted like perfect demons, riding up 
and down the one main street of the town, 
shooting right and left. They rode their 
mustangs into the saloons and jumped 
them over the bars, demanding their drinks 
to be given them while mounted; and if 
refused whirled their ponies around, backed 
them against the counters, spurred them, 
and the kicking horses knocked things to 
splinters, smashing mirrors and everything 
else while the yelling riders opened fire on 
the lights and sometimes on the men and 
women that refused them anything. But 
it took hard men to run such saloons and 
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they would not stand to be bullied in this 
way and then killing began. “This could 
end but one way; if the bartenders suc- 
ceeded in killing or standing the cowboys 
off other cattle men would hear of it and 
were not long in avenging their friends. 
Marshals did not last long in Abilene. If 
they were not killed they got sick of their 
job. No matter how game they were, they 
could not stand the jar on the nerves. But 
most of them were killed. Wild Bill was 
marshal in this hell-hole for a short time. 
But the respectable business element, 
though in the big minority, always won 
out. This state of affairs could not last. 
Abilene was looking for a marshal who 
could master the town. They knew of only 
one such, famous all along the frontier, Tom 
Smith, then marshal of Kit Carson, Colo- 
rado, where he had come from Green River, 
Wyoming, both tough places until Smith 
tamed them. They sent for Smith. But 
the people of Kit Carson would not consent 
to his going. They raised his salary to much 
more than the Abilene bid and offered him 
every support and advancement to stay 
in Kit Carson. His friends pleaded with 
him but he quietly shook his head. It 
must have been that the man loved dan- 
ger, for he refused the Kit Carson offers 
and accepted the call to go to Abilene. 

A young fellow named Charlie Davis, 
one of the biggest poker players in the 
country, came with Smith and another, by 
name Ned McNally. McNally was an old 
government mule whacker, but on the 
coming of the railroads into the country 
began to hang around the towns. He 
drank hard and in one of his drinking bouts 
got in between two Kit Carson gamblers, 
Sam Mickey and Poney Spencer, while 
they were trying to kill each other, and 
received a bullet from a .45 Colt’s six- 
shooter through the breast. The bullet 
penetrated the lung, | forget which one. 
His was one of those strange cases that in 
ninety-nine times out of one hundred 
would be fatal. The wound did not kill 
the man, but it made a physical wreck of 
him. All he could do was to sit around 
more dead than alive. Smith had taken 
pity on him and kept him about the mar- 
shal’s office and the jail. He did but little 
to earn anything but Smith allowed him 
fifty dollars a month out of his own salary. 
McNally had become very much attached 


to his benefactor and not entirely for the 


money. In fact, | don’t think that bore 
any part in his love for the brave little 
Marshal. When Smith was starting for 
Abilene, McNa ly begged so hard to accom- 





pany him that enerously took him 
along. The man seemed to care for every- 
body but himself. Yet this was the man 
educated, refined, quiet, small, kind- 
hearted as he was, that every Western 


town wanted for marshal. He either ar- 


rested or killed criminals like a machine. 

I was the third man who was to go with 
Smith, to be one of his assistant marshals 
But two nights before we were to leave Kit 
Carson, a street fight broke loose between 
a troop of the Seventh Cavalry in Kit 
Carson on a spree and a large party of 
drunkeng haymakers. In the row | had 


ploughed by a bullet that left 
weeks with an almost fatal 


my s 
me he 





case of brain fever. Before I recovered 


Smith was dead. As | was not with Smith 
when he met his death, I can only tell the 
story of it as it was told by others, including 
the testimony of the man who killed him 

It appears that Smith had endeared 


himself to the business men and all others 
in Abilene that believed in law and ord 


He had sustained his reputation as‘a fear- 





terror to the reckl youn whboys that 
had made Abilene’s name compare with 
the infernal region 1 do not go into 
details about the many arrests he made, 
when in about every case it was necessary to 
get the drop on his man or get shot himself 
About this time a new, and in many 
cases, a desperate, cl of men began to 
ettle in Kansas [hey were Swedes and 
by their simple and old country ways, were 
supposed to be good and worthy people. 
| do not say they were not, but there were 
exceptions to this as with all other people. 
S0On W began to hear of the “ Big 
Swede,” the “Ugly Swede,” the ‘‘ Danger- 
ous Swede.”’ lwo of these men had taken 
up a quarter section some twelve miles 
southwest of Abilens They had a few 
cattle and pretended to be engaged in 
cattle raisins Many times it was hinte 
that they allowed ttle to stray into the 
corral that d iot belong there A close 
watch being y%t on them. When in 
town they nev eparated, but always 


stayed together and always went well 
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armed. Besides the two six-shooters in 
each belt was a big knife. They were 
sullen and rarely spoke to any one. While 
in a saloon taking a drink, some cattle men 
got into a dispute with them about their 
questionable ranch and herd. High words 
began and the others accused the Swedes 
of being cattle thieves. This raised a row 
in which one of the cowboys was shot and 
killed, whether by the Swedes or not was 
never known, but the friends of the dead 
man laid the killing on them. The two 
partners started on the run for their range. 
When Smith was notified he was in bed, 
sleeping. He had had a hard night’s work 
among the cowboys belonging to a big 
drive of Texas-steers arrived during the 
night. Now Smith always had the habit 
of following an outlaw almost any distance 
until he got the handcuffs on him. Other 
marshals were satisfied to get the danger- 
ous characters out of town. The Swedes 
were now only a little speck on the prairie, 
but Smith jumped on to a pony and started 
alone to arrest them. Several men fol- 
lowed to help him as soon as they could, 
but were a mile behind. Smith kept on the 
Swedes’ trail and was only a short distance 
behind them when they arrived at their 
dugout. He shouted to them to throw up 
their hands and surrender, but they made 
for the door. Smith fired one shot as 
they went out of sight, then without wait- 
ing for the help so near, jumped from his 
pony and made a rush for the door to get 
in before they could shut and bar it. This 
much was seen by others. The Swedes 
told the rest of the story at a preliminary 
hearing at Abilene. As Smith stepped into 
the dugout, he had a six-shooter in each 
hand and ordered “Hands up.” The 
Swedes laid their four revolvers and the 
two knives on an old box that answered 
for a table and obeyed. The Marshal 
keeping one gun ready for use, took a pair 
of handcuffs and went up to the larger 
Swede. The man backed away and began 
protesting against being ironed. Smith 
grappled with him, and although the Mar- 
shal was by far the smaller man, he tripped 
and threw the big one over on to a pile of 
old rope. Smith, true to his instincts, 
went down on top of his man and in a 
twinkling clicked one of the handcuffs to 
his wrist. But the other Swede grabbed a 
big broad axe and holding it high over 





Smith’s head, yelled: “Let go of him or 
I'll kill you.”” Smith paid no attention to 
the axe, but grabbed the other hand. 
Again the man with the uplifted axe 
yelled: “Let go and get out of here or I'll 
cut your damned head off.” But Smith 
still paid no attention to him, though he 
saw the swinging axe. Then the Swede 
stooped down and a third time shouted: 
“Let go, let go, and get up or you’re a dead 
man.” The officer just then got the wrist 
inside the handcuff, but before he could 
clasp it the big broad-axe came down and 
Tom Smith’s head rolled from the body. 
A gush of blood drenched the face of the 
under man. It was then, after the head 
had left the neck, that Tom Smith clicked 
the second handcuff on the wrist of his 
prisoner. At this the two Swedes looked 
at each other with horrified faces. The 
man with the handcuffs on him struggled 
from under the beheaded body. 

“T’ve been handcuffed by a dead man. 
It is the devil,” he gasped in superstitious 
terror. 

Both were stupid with horror. It was 
while staring at one another over the head- 
less trunk, that the door burst open and 
Joe Reynolds, one of Smith’s assistants, 
sprang in upon them. The sight for one 
moment unmanned Reynolds, but he soon 
had both Swedes, now easy to handle, in 
front of him, handcuffed together. He 
brought them back to Abilene. Why they 
were not lynched is one of the mysteries 
never explained. They were tried in 
Topeka, and what became of them | do not 
know. Thus died Tom Smith, one of those 
strange characters that drifted to the Land 
of Lost Hopes beyond the Big Muddy; 
one of the bravest and kindest of men and 
the best of Western marshals. 


ALF AND THE ANCIENT 
MARINER 
BY LOUISE E. EBERLE 
I 
THE DEER AND THE WEE DAAG 


HETHER he was to do without 
vacation, or do later without some 
of the necessities of life (under which 
head he classed most of the luxuries), 
was the question which agitated the 
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mind of Professor Patrick Marvin, M.S., 
Ph.D. He saved himself the agonies of 
making a choice, however, by deciding on a 
judicious blend into which the work element 
should enter as little as possible. Hence the 
Camp of the Ancient Mariner in one of 
Canada’s wonder-spots, and hence the cha- 
peron, the small bad boy, Miss Dixie, and 
the cousin or two, constituting the summer 
class. And hence, also, Alf and the wee 
daag. 

They were assembled near the tents for 
their first lesson, and the eyes of all were 
glued on the Professor that he might 
gather how ascetically wrapped up was 
each of his pupils in the study of the great 
Coleridge. 

The Professor began: 


“It is an ancient Mariner—” 


“’S the butterneg man,” interjected the 
small boy. The Professor looked up to 
frown. 

“O, how d’ye do,” he said instead. 

Alf laid a crock of butter and some 
onions on a stump. “Fine saft mornin’,” 
he observed. “Yes,” assented Professor 
Pat, and turned again to the ancient 
Mariner. 

“I’m fond of book-reading, too,” said 
Alf, and with a cordial smile he selected a 
few balsam boughs that lay by and settled 
himself upon his elbows. 

The Professor went on: 

“The Wedding Guest sat on a stone: 

He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man—” 

“Crops,” observed Alf, “‘is fine, but the 
hay will be late.”’ 

Professor Pat looked around gently to 
restrain a movement on the part of the 
camp to convey something stronger than a 
hint to Alf. 

“Just let us keep our reading up 
As if we did not note, 
And maybe this pestilent fellow 
Will get bored and leave,” 
read Professor Pat. ‘You observe that 
the author loses rhyme and meter a little 
here. 
“*God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus!— 

Why look’st thou sor’ ”’—“ ‘With my cross-bow 

I shot the Albatross!” 

“My Uncle George killed a deer last 
week, but he didn’t shoot it. He killed it 
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every other way, though,” said Alf, his 
French-Canadian eyes beginning to snap, 
and his Irish face beginning to glow. “If 
yees'd like to hear about it I'll tell it yees,” 
and before the ancient Mariner had time to 
draw breath he had plunged excitedly into 
his tale, and keaven dropping could scarce 
have stopped him as he went on, his tongue 
wandering amiably between French-Cana- 
dian, Irish, and plain Canadian eccen- 
tricities. 

“Tt was Uncle George M’Queen and his 
woman’s cousin’s brother’s Willie, not his 
Willie. It’s M’Queens all over here, yees 
will know,” he vouchsafed graciously. 
“Well, Uncle George an’ Willie an’ Trent 
Dunnigum an’ me, we had out the wee 
daag, and we was lookin’ for Trent’s cows. 
But it’s little we thought of cows the mo- 
ment we clapped eye to the great buck 
swimming right across the lake, makin’ 
straight for the bluff, and three-quarter 
mile from any shore. 

“*Ho-LE Y!’ yells Uncle George, ‘I'll have 
him,’ an’ wit’ dat he goes leppin’ for de 
canoe, an us after him. 

““An’ it’s much you’n do,’ says Willie.” 
Alf putled himself up with breath taking 
abruptness, but allowed no chink in be- 
tween his words for interruption. “Yees 
see, Willie has no top to his mouth. It 
just goes up to the bone his brain leans on, 
so he can’t say ‘I,’ but says ‘n’ in its leave. 
Well, ‘an’ it’s much you’n do,’ says Willie, 
‘an’ onney one noad neft in the gun.’ 

“*Gun or no gun,’ yells Uncle George, 
‘T’ll have him,’ and he pushes off the canoe, 
an’ we make like buttered ice for the bluff 
so as to meet the deer where he would be 
coming out of the water. 

“Bimeby we come there jus’ asthe deer 
does, us having a shorter way to go, an’ 
jus’ as de great boy comes panting and 
blowing up out of the water out jumps de 
wee daag, leppin’ an’ barkin’ in front of the 
deer in so.many places at once the buck 
was Clean dizzy. 

“*T’ve got him now!’ yells Uncle George; 
an’ he blazes away at him wit’ dat ole muz- 
zle loader. But dat gun she don’t go off, 


no. 

“*Ho-ley!’ yells Uncle George, an’ him 
leppin’ in the canoe till it was God’s miracle 
we weren’t in the lake, ‘I’ll have him now,’ 
he yells, an’ he gets a paddle an’ starts the 
canoe for the deer like de win’ down a 
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valley. An’ de wee daag was on de sand 
leppin’ an’ barkin’ an’ keepin’ dat great 
fool of a deer out in de water. 

““Now I have him!’ yells Uncle George, 
an’ he hits the great creature over the 
head wit’ de butt of de gun. Snap! goes 
the gun in two pieces into the lake. 
An’ de deer wasn’t dead yet. Boys, oh, 
boys! 

“Well, Uncle George wasn’t through yet. 
‘I have him now,’ he yells, an’ sure enough, 
dat deer was penned up pretty well, on’y 
one spot at the bluff low enough to land at, 
an’ the wee daag makin’ seven devils of 
himself all over it till it never struck the 


deer to walk right over him, an’ us behin’, 


in de canoe makin’ seven more devils at his 
back. Boys, oh, boys! he was fine to see, 
wit’ his big sides an’ his white belly heaving 
to hold the bursting heart of him, an’ de 
eyes of him like fire an’ terror burning 
togedder, an’ his head up as if he despised 
us. 

“My Uncle George,” said Alf, the many 
creases of his merry face turning solemn, 
“my Uncle George M’Queen broke our 
t’ree paddles over de head of dat deer. 
An’ de deer wasn’t dead yet. 

“Well, the buck got away a piece from 
the canoe, an’ us wit’out a paddle, but did 
my Uncle George give up yet? He did not 
that! ‘I'll have him,’ he yells, an t’rows 
himself down in the bow of the canoe an’ 
begins to paddle wit’ his bot’ hands, on 
each side of the canoe. An’ then—”’ Alf 
had risen in his excitement and was execut- 
ing a kind of dance before his auditors, 
“‘an’ then my Uncle George jumped right 
out on that deer’s back an’ tried to wrench 
his head under the water an’ drownd him 
be twisting his horns, an’ him snorting an’ 
blowing like the wrath of God, an’ the 
great tears on his cheeks an’ the blood of 
his heart panting out red on de water. 
But dat deer wasn’t dead yet. 

“An’ all ol’ man Dunnigum does all 
the time is to lip up an’ down in the 
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canoe an’ yelp, but, boys, oh, boys, he 
did dat! 

““Le’ go!’ he yells to Uncle George, ‘if 
ye don’t want yer brains combed off yer 
silly neck under de trees.’ But Uncle 
George only yells, ‘I’ve got him!’ an’ hangs 
on to the biggest antlers I’ve seen in 
Muskoka. 

“Well, what ended it was ol’ man Dunni- 
gum giving de lip too many an’ falling into 
de water, for he yells so—him bein’ able to 
swim fair half as well as the gun in the 
bottom of the lake—that he frightens the 
deer clean out of the water, wee daag or no 
wee daag, an’ Uncle George riding him like 
a looney Santa Claus wit’ half his whiskers 
torn out an’ what was left of his shirt 
soppin’ de blood from his scratches. 

“An’ then, my Uncle George, he gets the 
deer wit’ his knife in de t’roat, an’ dat 
deer he jus’ look up at de cliff in front of 
him, which was the on’y place we wasn’t 


‘swarmin’ over—an’ he looked proud, an’ 


as if he jus’ gave it up—his life—because 
he wouldn’t higgle wit’ the like of us about 
it. But his heart it break w’en he look up 
at dat cliff dat wouldn’t take him an’ save 
him, an’ he jus’ lie over dead.” 

“But did you fish out old man Denning- 
ham?” asked the Professor after a pause, 
forgetting entirely that he was panting to 
expound Coleridge. 

“Did we not that?” said Alf, awaking to 
the fact of the unfinished tale, and bringing 
his eyes back from the deer’s death to his 
listeners. ‘‘Well, when ol’ man Dunnigum 
had to stop yelpin’ by reason of the lake 
getting inside of him, the stillness made us 
take notice. When we fished him out he 
was on’y gurglin’. 

““An’ it’s sweetly content yees were to 
see me drownd,’ he sputters when we'd 
emptied him. 

““Ho-LEY! says Uncle George, 
you we'd get him.’ 

“But yees ought to hear my Uncle 
George tell the story.” 


‘I told 
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at ee NE sometimes wonders if 


2 boroughs to paint, her 
~%, Pioneer Women of the 
si-g4 West, whether those 
“1 good people delving so 
ett es industriously to trace 
ancestry back to frowsy duchesses of the 
French court—would not spend their 
efforts to more purpose treasuring the 
passing century’s records of the heroic men 
and women, who have led the vanguard of 
the nation’s frontier. 

For heroism, for enduring, for suffering, 
for daring, the story of America’s pioneer- 
ing is one beside which the legends of a 
Boadicea and a Joan of Arc pale. Tramp- 
ling of fighters on the march and clash of 
arms, there are in plenty, surrounded by all 
the wild-wood beauty and_ wiiderness 
glamor, which poets have loved to sing; 
but because these heroes went forth from 
our own borders, because they shed a 
martyr’s blood without either a martyr’s 
prayer or a martyr’s whine on the altars of 
a nation’s sacrifice, because when they won 
the game of life’s battle, they were dust- 
grimed, ragged victors in tinker’s tatters, 
too spent and hard pressed to pose for 
plaudits—because they were heroes of the 
commonplace, or because frontier heroism 
became commonplace—we still hark back 
to legends, that are alien, of a day that is 
dead. 

Take the lives of the settlers of Spirit 
Lake, lowa, for instance! To the Dakotas 
and Minnesota and lowa, their names are a 
household word; but to the rest of Amer- 
ica, the story of their heroism is barely— 
if it were not for a few descendants, | might 
add absolutely—unknown. 





It was in the days when men in New 
York hitched up a canvas-top wagon-box 
and with their families and belongings 
drove over corduroyed roads through bush 
lands across half a continent to the frontier 
beyond the Mississippi. The journey, it 
may be explained, occupied from six 
months to six years according as the 
families paused on odd contracts in the 
lumber woods earning means to goon. By 
the autumn of 1856, some forty settlers or 
dozen different families had come to the 
wooded lake country of northern lowa. 
There were young doctors, young lawyers, 
young traders, at least six couples whose 
ages did not average twenty-one, and one 
or two large families, whose fathers had 
migrated to found settlements of their own 
kin, like the wilderness patriarchs of old. 

Bushwhackers to the fore chopping road 
through the underbrush; mere girls and 
boys driving the teams of the tented 
wagons joyous as if life were one long holi- 
day; tired women gazing from under the 
canvas tops; younger children ruddy as 
buffalo berries skipping among the trees 
for chance sight of partridge broods or shy 
deer; long lines of cattle lowing to the rear 
—the land seekers “‘had chased the setting 
sun,”’ as Abbie Gardner, one of the settlers 
tells, one hundred miles beyond the outer- 
most post of settlement. Suddenly, through 
the summer woods, shines a gleam of 
waters silvery, rifling to the sun— Minne 
Wauken, Spirit Water,” “Okoboji, place 
of rest.” To the far-traveled home-seek- 
ers, it was an enchanted world. Oak 
groves fringed the lakes. Myriad wild 
fowl were flackering up from the reeds; and 
fish could be seen jumping at gnats in the 
evening light. Here were wood, water, 
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the dogs keep guard; and who 
would be. frightened from a 


Outline showing scene of Spirit Lake Massacre and Flight. 





: The Massacre at Spirit Lake—Iowa. Death of Mrs. 
Promised Land by the mere un- Thatcher at Flandreau. Death of Mrs. Noble at 
canniness of a wolf pack filling Madison. Rescue on James River. 
the wilderness night with un- 
earthly screaming? The youngsters—it rooms on top of every dwarf stump or 


may be guessed—ducked heads under bed 
clothes or cuddled close round the fire; but 
by day, all was work with the tang of com- 
ing frosts in the air, the men cutting hay 
for the stock and building thatch sheds, the 
children resuming school lessons from one of 
the older daughters in different households. 

By the time the frosts have dyed the 
woods in flame, a dozen « 





abins have sprung 


up on the Okoboji Lakes. There is the 
Gardners’ cabin on the south side of West 
Okoboji Lake. There are the Marbles, a 
newly married couple living in the oak 


grove of Spirit Lake, and the Nobles, where 
hymns and prayers are held—fe 
Mrs. Noble an ardent member of 
Disciples Church—and half a dozen bache- 
lor shanties, till the Okoboji settlement of 
lowa has spread over the state line 
to Jackson (Springfield) Minnesota 


yr 


young 


, +] 
Is tne 


on up 
where 
the young Woods brothers have opened a 
trading store. 

Cold set in early and 
only Northwest cold can; 


energetically 
and these new 
settlers from the soft East learned just how 
the frost giants could set the ice firing off 
pistol shots by night and build snow mush- 


as 


heaped wind fall. The winter of ’56—'57 
has gone down to history in the Northwest 
as one of the most continuous and severe 
known. Drifts blocked every trail 
and the people were prisoners in the houses. 
Sut it was not an unpieasant winter all the 
same. Where you have fresh milk and 
fresh game, you need not mind ten feet of 
snow, on a level with the eaves, nor coffee 
made of burnt peas ground up by the potato 
pounder. Modern folk have been known 
to go into the wilds for smaller pleasures. 
And when two or three neighbors gathered 
in of a night round a cabin fire, there were 
such tales to be told as occur only once in a 
nation’s history. 

| don’t purpose telling those stories here; 
and I don’t think anyone can ever settle 
the question whether the drunken vaga- 
bond of an outlaw whiskey dealer, Henry 
Lott, first raided the Sioux camp; or Ink- 
pa-duta—Scarlet Point—he of the swarthy, 
sinister, pock-pitted face and manners 
smooth as silk, with his dozen banditti fol- 
lowers—first raided the tents of the white 
trader. It doesn’t really matter. Lott, 
the outlaw, does not come within the story 


ever 
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of the settlers except as an excuse for Ink- 
pa-duta’s murders; while Ink-pa-duta and 
his father before him had been cast out of 
their own tribe, and from the chieftainship 
of their tribe for murders long before the 
white outlaw came to the couteaus of the 
Dakotas. The fact remained—Ink-pa- 
duta was a bad neighbor near new settlers. 
He was not recognized by any treaty pay- 
ments, but forced a share by exacting 
plunder from the other Sioux tribes; and 
to his ever-shifting camp in the hills 
gathered a band of Indian desperadoes 
living by plunder rather than hunting and 
glorying in the fact that their crimes were 
a camp-fire horror in every tepee from 
lowa to Canada. 

The settlers had no more notion of being 
frightened away from Spirit Lake by Ink- 
pa-duta’s desperadoes than by the howling 
of the wolves. Cattle were found muti- 
lated, that is—Scarlet Point’s bandits had 
paused in the march to cut meat from a 
living cow; and it was discovered that 
things were frequently stolen from un- 
locked cabins; and that was as contrary 
to the wilderness code of honor, whether 
white or red, as to put a lock on a door. 

The frontiersmen talked it over round 
their night fires; and one day, as a chopper 
is at work in the woods, an elk bounds 
through the brush. A second later, out 
leaps an Indian hunter, one of Ink-pa- 
duta’s outlaws, gesticulating furiously and 
threatening to shoot the settlers for cross- 
ing the trail and spoiling the hunt. Late 
in the spring, a white man’s dog fleshes his 
fangs in an Indian prowler. The Sioux 
clubs his gun; and at one blow the watch 
dog is dead. The exasperated settler falls 
on the intruder with a horse whip; but the 
Sioux still camp in the woods. That 
night, the settlers talk it over, and the next 
day, they act. 

It is the beginning of a forty years’ con- 
flict. The frontier marked by the Bloody 
Ground two centuries ago down in the 
Mohawk Valley, has moved across the 
Alleghanies to Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and up from Kentucky to Ohio. By 
March of 1857 the Bloody Ground of the 
ever-advancing pioneer has come across 
the Mississippi toward thé Missouri. This 
is to be the battle field of the last great 
struggle between white men and red, be- 
tween savagery and civilization in America. 
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Here, the Sioux, the Arabs of the plains, 
the tigers of the prairie, the only savage 
tribe, that ever withstood the Iroquois, the 
highest type of Indian in the New World— 
will make his last stand against the Anglo- 
Saxon. Here, he will fight and retreat and 
fight yet again and retreat, but retreat 
always with his face to the foe! And the 
forty years’ contest began on the insignifi- 
cant ground of a handful of home seekers 
quarreling with a handful of Indian out- 
laws. Marching armed to the buffalo-skin 
tepees of the Sioux camped by Spirit Lake, 
the settlers forcibly disarmed Ink-pa-duta’s 
band of twelve men and as many families, 
warning the Indians they must move off 
and would be given their guns only on sign 
of breaking camp. Next day, when the 
Vigilantes went across to return all arms to 
the outlaws, not a tepee nor an Indian was 
to be found. They had moved swift and 
silent as shadows up Little Sioux River, 
plundering and raiding as they marched. 
Mr. Mead is absent from his cabin. They 
knock the mother down and carry off the 
daughter Hattie—age seventeen. One 
Taylor stands off guard in his cabin. He is 
clubbed from his feet and comes to his 
senses to find his wife stolen by the des- 
peradoes, now retreating through the far 
woods like the wind. Next morning, both 
women are sent back to the settlement. 
Why? What does it mean? Are the 
Indians afraid? Is it war or peace? 

March 8th, the spring winds are rushing 
through the leafless oaks with the sound of 
asummer sea. Sun is up with a glare that 
fills all the snow furrows with rivulets. 
The settlement of Spirit Lake is early astir; 
for a special team is going down to Ft. 
Dodge, one hundred miles south, and 
neighbors are coming over to the Gardners’ 
with mail. Just as the family were sitting 
down to breakfast in the Gardner cabin, 
fourteen Indians crowded to the door with 
The presence of 
the squaws portended peace. Mrs. Gard- 
ner invited the Indians to breakfast. After 
breakfast, one visitor asked for some gun 
caps and tried to snatch the box from 
Gardner’s hand. Another had raised his 
pistol to fire, when some of the neighbors, 
who were coming with the mail, entered, 
and the outlaws judged it best to draw off, 
whooping and shooting the cattle as they 
rode past the haystacks. 
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There was no mistaking signs now; and 
the other settlers must be put on guard. 
Gardner’s son-in-law, Luce and one Clark 
set out to warn the people. North, south, 
east and west, all day came gun reports to 
the ears of the agonized household awaiting 
the son-in-law’s return. Nine o'clock 
passed, mid-day, afternoon! Still the 
shooting could be heard. As the sunset 
waned through the leafless oaks, Gardner 
could restrain himself no longer, and ven- 
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gentle and flaccid East, where one may 
hold any soft creed one likes without prov- 
ing it or losing one’s life over it—came 
uppermost. She besought her husband to 
try the effect of kindness. Now kindness 
is about as effective in brute conflict as the 
same creed applied to raging fire. The 
man stood stalwart in the door, his feet on 
earth and on primal facts. ‘In the faces of 
Scarlet Point’s approaching band, Mrs. 
Gardner read the doom of her own doctrine, 
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In the bad lands of South Dakota where the outlaws retreated beyond reach of the pursuing troops. 


tured out. He was back in a 
breathless and white. 

“We are doomed! They are coming— 
the Sioux! Barricade the door—quick— 
we can kill a few before we are killed.” 

In the house were Gardner, his wife, the 
married daughter and her child, two 
younger children and a half-grown daugh- 
ter—Abbie—in her early teens. To Mrs. 
Gardner, the conflict of three grown people 
against a band of desperadoes seemed 
hopeless. The training of a lifetime, of the 


moment 


and after the fashion of the flaccid East, 
she promptly took refuge in another. “If 
we must die, let us die innocent of blood,” 
were her last words. 

An Indian had shouted out insolent 
demand for food and Gardner had but 
turned his head when the assassin shot was 
aimed straight for his heart. Then, with 
the courage that was too late, with a sud- 
den discarding of soft theories to face brute 
facts—both women sprang to seize the 
gun. The shot rang out. Gardner fell on 
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his face dead and in less time than the 
words may be penned, wife and daughter 
had been struck to ground, beaten into 
insensibility and scalped before the eyes of 
the younger children. 

With bowed head and hands crossed on 
her breast, the younger girl—Abbie— 
awaited death. The little children clinging 
to her skirts were dashed to death on the 
threshold. Seizing the girl by the hand, 
the desperadoes signaled her to follow 
them. It was dark. Feather beds had been 
ripped to pieces and strewn on the floor. 
Furniture had been smashed. Everything 
that could not be carried away, had been 
destroyed. At the belt of the girl’s captor 
dangled the scalp of her own mother. 
Across the doorstep lay the corpses of the 
children. A few steps from the house, 
plainly visible in the moonlight, lay the 
mangled bodies, stripped and stark, of 
father, mother and sister, “eyes burning”’ 
in the white star light—Abbie Gardner 
tells—‘“‘like balls of fire.’ Just as the 
Indians plunged into the dark of the forest 
trail, groans of anguish came from the 
ground. In vain, the girl strained back. 
Hands of steel gripped her arms, and down 
the shadowy path passed the young cap- 
tive, the wind rustling through the leafless 
branches overhead with the sound of a 
sea. 

For two days, a settler, Morris Markham, 
had been hunting strayed cattle, when, 
after dark on the night of March the oth, 
he approached the Gardner homestead. 
To his surprise, no light shone from the log 
cabin in the oak grove. Silence terrible 
and portentous lay on the clearing. The 
man advanced with quickening pace and 
fears impalpable. Was it some skulking 
beast of the night prowlers or the pallid 
forms of the dead that suddenly rooted the 
man to earth with horror? The next in- 
stant, Markham was tearing through the 
thicket for the nearest neighboring cabin. 
Sounds of laughter, of drunken riot, of 
barking dogs, the campfire lights of buffalo 
skin tepees with shadows of figures on the 
tent walls, the bark-smoke smell of smolder- 
ing embers—before he knew it, the terrified 
man was almost in the midst of the Sioux 
tents! There was the usual yowl of 
mongrel dogs, the usual yell from hoarse 
voices inside the tepees, and Markham had 
retreated befcre he was discovered. One 
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glance was enough—the Mattocks’ house 
lay in ashes. At the other cabins— 
mangled corpses, burning logs, mutilated 
cattle, groaning and lowing at the hay 
racks—told the same story! Not a living 
soul remained to relate the massacre. 

It’s pretty nearly a truism that if a man 
is hit only moderately hard, he is conscious 
of his pain enough to be sorry for himself, 
but if he is hit hard, he either quits the 
contract, or stiffens up from numbness. 
Markham had tramped through March 
slush for thirty miles without rest or food 
before he discovered the massacre. For 
aught he could find, not a soul but himself 
survived of the Spirit Lake homesteaders, 
and the nearest settlement was at Spring- 
field or Jackson across the Minnesota line 
scme twenty miles as the crow flies. The 
March wind had turned bitingly cold. 
Markham was afraid to go and afraid to 
stay; but after stamping all night under 
shelter of a bluff to keep from freezing to 
death, he set out through the fog of dawn 
for the settlement. It must have been 
well toward night of the tenth when he 
reached Springfield (Jackson), and Spring- 
field simply refused to believe the news. 
Why the Indians had been at the Woods’ 
store that very day buying powder in the 
friendliest manner! Nevertheless, all the 
families gathered at the log house of the 
Thomases, and two men set out forthwith 
for the soldiers at Fort Ridgely in Minne- 
sota some hundred miles away. The ad- 
ventures of the two messengers are a story 
by itself. As day after day, the soldiers 
failed to come, it may be mentioned that 
both messengers reached the fort belated 
and snow blind. 

Sleepy Eyes, a friendly chief,, who had 
been camping with Ink-pa-duta’s band, 
suddenly vanishes into the hills, and some 
of those powder buyers at the Woods’ store 
acknowledge the truth of the news from 
Spirit Lake and warn the settlers to beware. 
For two weeks, twenty-one people live at 
the little Thomas cabin in hourly expecta- 
tion of siege and help. Fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen days pass; and neither Indians nor 
soldiers appear. Perhaps, after all, it is a 


false alarm, though Mrs. Stewart has gone 
insane with fear and been removed to her 
own cabin accompanied by husband and 
children. 

On Thursday, the 26th, the men ven- 
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tured from the house to feed stock and 
chop wood. They had come in for dinner 
when at three o’clock young Thomas doing 
sentinel duty on the outskirts of the woods 
shouted that the messengers were coming 
back from Ft. Ridgely. How such news 
was greeted, one may guess. The pent-up 
settlers dashed out to be met by a blast of 
rifle shots from unseen foes. Of the be- 
sieged, only three men remain- 
ed unhurt, though all suc- 
ceeded in regaining the 
cabin but the Thomas 
boy, who fell mor- 
tally injured. It 
had been a trick. 
Seeing the 
settlers off 
guard, the 
Indians had 
decided to 
begin bus- 
iness and 
dressing a 
warrior in 
white 
man’s 
clothes 
sent him 
forward 
near enough 
to deceive 
the Thomas 
boy. A book- 
ful of incidents 
might be related 
of this siege. For 
instance, one man, 
who had been shot 
through the wrist, did not 
realize his wound till he 
found his arm would not 
lift. A woman peppered 
in the shoulders by shot 
never ceased to aid the 
other fighters loading their 
guns and between times taking her place to 
fire through the chinks between logs. Other 
settlers tore up the heavy timbers of the 
floor to barricade windows and doors 
against a ping of bullets coming like hail. 
One woman—Mrs. Church—remained con- 
stantly rifle in hand beside the three un- 
injured sharpshooters. 

By sunset, the shots from the brushwood 
had ceased and the Indians were seen 
























Sleepy Eye—chief of the band which 
joined Ink-pa-duta’s raiders. 
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stampeding the horses from the straw 
stacks. This meant one of two things. 
They were either abandoning the siege or 
preparing to set fire to the buildings when 
darkness would permit safe approach. As 
a matter of fact, Ink-pa-duta’s outlaws 
had gone across to raid the Woods’ store 
and the Stewart cabin. All the inmates 
of both abodes perished but a Stewart boy 
who hid beneath a log and at 
dark escaped across to the 
Thomas house. 
Seventeen days had 
passed since mes- 
sengers had been 
sent for troops, 
and no soldiers 
had come. 
The settlers 
were short- 
of food and 
decided 
to aban- 
don the 
Thomas 
house 
while the 
savages 
were still 
busy with 
their devil- 
tries over at 
the store. 
Still there was 
a chance of the 
lull being an- 
other trick. Who 
was to go out in the 
dark to the stable for 
the ox team? Markham 
again played the rdle of 
unconscious hero, and 
came round with the 
sleigh. Seventeen hun- 
gry, panic-stricken people 
were stowed in the sleigh, 
and a densely foggy night protected their 
escape, though slush and drifts impeded 
haste so that in twenty-four hours they had 
gone only fifteen miles up the Des Moines 
River. At Esterville it was decided to leave 
ox and sleigh and go forward on foot. 
Here, again, current legend has preserved 
some strange stories, which Abbie Gardner 
tells and Doane Robinscn, the historian of 
Dakota has substantiated. Other escaping 


From an old painting 
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settlers were encountered flying in such 
panic haste they had forgotten their wives 
and their daughters and their boots, pre- 
sumably to fly the faster in stocking soles. 
The name of one dame, who abandoned 
an injured husband on a hand sleigh, 
need not be preserved as a heroine of the 
West, but one hero’s name is signally worth 
preservation. The body of the Thomas 
boy had been left lying where it fell, but 
among the escaping refugees were two set- 
tlers, Smith and Henderson, who had had 
their legs amputated after frost and ex- 
posure. When sleighs were abandoned 
and the people began to flee in blind fright 
these two were left behind. One poor 
fellow had actually begun to crawl over the 
snow in pursuit, when a homesteader, by 
name of Shiegley, hearing of their plight, 
deliberately turned back and brought them 
along on a hand sleigh. Some settlers had 
succeeded in repelling the savages by keep- 
ing cabins closed and raising bedlam be- 
hind doors with tin pans, drums and beils 
calculated to give the impression of numer- 
ous defendants. Two days later at three 
in the afternoon, the marchers met soldiers 
not from Ft. Ridgely to the east, but from 
Ft. Dodge to the south. Among them 
were the husband of Mrs. Church, and 
young Thatcher coming posthaste to the 
aid of his wife at Spirit Lake. The set- 
tlers were sent on down to Ft. Dodge. 
The soldiers marched forward for the scene 
of the massacre, where they buried the 
victims on the altar of their martyrdom 
without coffin or shroud. Cairns of stones 
and monuments to-day mark the graves 
of the Okoboji settlers. But what of 
Abbie Gardner and the others at Spirit 
Lake? 

Swift march of a mile along the shadowed 
forest trail had brought the raiders and the 
girl captive to a second cabin clearing. 
Through the aisled forest burst such sights 
and sounds as might have characterized the 
vandalism of pre-historic Huns. On the 
ground lay the shapeless, unrecognizable 
dead. The Mattock cabin was in a roar of 
flame. Above the crackle of the fire 
sounded the cry of some victim pinned to 
the walls or bound to a stake inside the 
burning cabin, and off toward one side of 
the clearing, circling round and round a 
huge fire, figures grotesque as some devil 
dance of a maniac fancy run riot—were the 


warriors of Ink-pa-duta—Scarlet Point— 
stripped and smeared with war paint 
brandishing the scalps of the slain, re- 
enacting the horrors of the massacre. It 
is a Curious commentary on human nature 
that men have been known to imitate the 
beasts, but never the beasts to imitate man. 
Uttering the yelps and cries of animals of 
the chase, lashing themselves to the mad 
pace of their own insensate fury, one 
warrior would re-act in pantomime the 
courageous deed of having brained a white 
child; another, throw himself down in the 
cataleptic gyrations of a wounded beast; 
yet others would chant—chant—chant in 
monotonous rhythm to monotonous crazy 
dance that they had slain—slain—slain the 
white foe! So passed the night! It was a 
night to burn itself in lurid scars on the 
memory of a young girl. 

Besides plunder from the dead at the 
Mattock cabin, was booty from some other 
victims, among them Luce and Clark, 
killed on East Okoboji Lake, that forenoon 
when they had gone out from the Gardner 
cabin to warn the other settlers. As day 
dawn broke over the leafless forest and the 
fires died down, the savages blackened 
their faces portending war and resumed 
the march. Through the woods they 
dashed to cabin after cabin, sending scouts 
to the fore to feign friendship till entrance 
was gained to each house, then turning on 
the host with assassin knife. Two more 
women were taken captive at East Oko- 
boji—Mrs. Noble and Mrs. Thatcher, 
cousins and mere girls as to age, neither 
being yet twenty-one. At the oak grove 
west of Spirit Lake was found the Marble 
cabin. The savages washed their faces, 
rapped at the door and asked-for food. 
Talking as they ate, they craftily steered 
the conversation to target shooting and 
boasts led up to a friendly trial of shots 
with the white man. It need scarcely be 
told that the man Marble had no sooner 
emptied the contents of his gun than the 
outlaws discharged the contents of theirs 
into his back, following this up with the 
usual murder and plunder of the family. 
A fourth woman was added to the captive 
band—Mrs. Marble. Tearing off bark 
from trees, the Indians drew in charcoal on 
the inner rind, rude pictures of their vic- 
tories and victims, of the latter some 
forty in all. 
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Then the 
march began; 
and every step 
was to the out- 
laws a haunted 
and hunted 
flight. Soldiers, 
they knew, 
would come up 
from Ft. Dodge 
and down from 
Ft. Ridgely. 
Not twice may 
camp be made 
in the same 
place, and 
everywhere are 
campfire ashes 
covered over 
and hidden by 
old grass or 
wood of a 
year’s growth 
to throw pur- 
suers off the 
trail. And in 
spite of the wild 
scalp dance to 
frighten away 
the spirits of 
the slain, the 
Indian murder- 
ers’ steps were 
haunted by 
sound and ap- 
parition of the 


avenging dead: Cairn of stones erected by soldiers and settlers to mark 
f graves of those killed at Spirit Lake; monument 
erected by State of Iowa. 


by lonely cries 
upon the wind, 
by shadowy forms flitting over the night 
trail. But the outlaws dare not follow 
the high sky-line of the exposed hills, 
and skulked along wooded river-bot- 
toms where rivulets had become torrents 
from spring flood and the ravines lay in 
sloughs neck-deep. Past these tramped 
the fugitives, through water ice-cold, camp- 
ing for the night on higher knolls, lying 
often in water-soaked clothing on ground 
from which the frost was not yet free. It 
was the duty of the captives to chop wood, 
pitch and break camp and carry each a 
pack to the weight of seventy or eighty 
pounds. North and northwest led the 
flight at swift pace over the Minnesota 
ravines toward what is now Jackson or 





Springfield. 
Here, one Sun- 
day afternoon, 
as the Indians 
lay encamped 
among some 
willows shelt- 
ered by a bluff, 
a spy. climbing 
to the top of a 
tree suddenly 
signaled warn- 
ing. Over the 
rolling prairie, 
marching four 
abreast, follow- 
ed by mule 
teams, in all 
hands bayonets 
leveled, bugles 
to the fore but 
in perfect si- 
lence—came 
the troops from 
Ft. Ridgely. 
Quicker than it 
takes to tell, the 
Indians put out 
campfires, tore 
down tents, 
sent the women 
scuttling for 
hiding among 
the willows of a 

; slough, posted 
- : their warriors 
to ambush the 
troops and 
placed a man 
on guard to slay the captives on first 
charge of the soldiers. The whites had 
left Ft. Ridgely some two weeks after the 
massacre, under guidance of a half-breed, 
Jo Goboo and a trader, Jo La Framboise, 
and by painful and blind marching of 
some one hundred and forty miles had 
literally stumbled on the hiding place of 
Ink-pa-duta’s outlaws. 

The troops were seen to halt at the last 
camping place as if in doubt. Whether the 
half-breed guides from fear of Indian 
vengeance misled the soldiers, or really 
were deceived into thinking the camp signs 
a year old—is immaterial. Within almost 
hand-reach of the white captives, the 
troops halted—conferred—turned — back! 
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lhe officers, who took part in this expedi- 
tion, have always maintained that the 
ignominious failure to make good was a 
blessing in disguise. Similar explanations 
have been given over similar failures. The 
Indian ambush was quickly abandoned, 
the captives permitted to live, the swift 
light resumed for camping ground under 
the painted bluffs of the famous Pipestone 
Quarry. But there, booty plundered from 
the whites, had been exhausted, and Scarlet 
Point’s band halted to quarry out fine pipes 
for trade with other tribes. 

Six weeks from the time of the massacre, 
the marchers had reached Big Sioux River 
near what is now Flandreau. Spring rains 
had set the river rolling down torrents of 
mud and uprooted trees, though the 
weather was now balmy and the prairie 
bursting into that painted glamour of count- 
less flowers, which is the glory of Western 
spring. From the first, the young women, 
Mrs. Noble and Mrs. Thatcher, had been a 
trouble to the Indians. Both were of 
dauntless, unbreakable spirit, scorning 
command or rebuke of their captors, 
haughty and defiant and plainly only 
watching a chance to escape. Civilized 
imagination has drawn its own pictures of 
victims cowering in speechless terror in like 
plight. Fact is a good deal more striking 
than fancy in such cases. Mrs. Noble and 
Mrs. Thatcher, though mere girls in years, 
sang hymns as they marched and prayed 
openly as they camped; but from the first, 
Mrs. Thatcher had been a desperately ill 
woman. She had given birth to a child 
three weeks before the massacre and had 
seen it brained on her own hearth. Mrs. 
Thatcher had been at Ft. Dodge and for 
the sake of her husband who had escaped 
death, she seemed to rise to efforts almost 
superhuman. The march through ice-water 
and camp on frosty ground had thrown her 
into a violent illness. Her legs became 
swollen and gathered. Still she kept up 
the day’s march and bore her pack and did 
camp duties; and her spirits retained un- 
broken defiance, the rare heroism which, 
though it knows it may be crushed, refuses 
to be conquered—which faces death un- 
flinching, and when death comes in defeat 

-dies without a whine. As for the self- 
pity of civilization, it is not in the make-up 
of such spirits. 

More need not be told 











A famous Missouri half-breed guide. 


They had come to the Big Sioux near 
Flandreau and the roaring current had 
torn oaks and cottonwoods from the bank; 
and at the narrower places, these had 
jammed with other débris in uncertain 
bridging. The outlaws were crossing where 
logs spanned the torrent. Mrs. Thatcher 
came to the bridge bearing her pack. It 
was roughly seized by an Indian boy. 
Indians do not carry women’s packs. 
Neither do they leave packs behind. The 
act had only one meaning. 

Turning to the girl, the young wife called 
back: “If you escape, tell my husband I, 
too, tried to escape for his sake.’’ Then 
she walked fearlessly forward over the logs. 
Midstream—a rough push! And she was 
thrown into the seething torrent; but the 
white arms climbed the waves and breast- 
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The Sioux grandmother who is an absolute 
camp despot. 


ing the flood dauntless as she had faced 
the woes of the massacre, Mrs. Thatcher 
succeeded in reaching the roots of an up- 
turned tree on the near bank. The baffled 
desperadoes met her as she would have 
landed and pushed her back. Again she 
struck out, aiming for the far shore; but as 
the Indians dashed across the logs to stop 
her as she landed, she gave herself to the 
current and swam swiftly down stream in 
one last desperate effort to reach a log 
below. No wonder the Indians thought 
this girl-woman possessed by a spirit super- 
human! They ran down the banks for 
the log jam shooting at the slim form that 
rose and fell on the rolling flood. Her feet 
found footing. She had grasped the 
branches and was scrambling up when the 
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assassin bullet struck her. Like the heroes 
of old, the heroes whose deeds all nations 
have celebrated in song and story, she fell 
with her face to the foe; and the lifeless 
body swept swiftly down the tumultuous 
river to a last resting place in the sands of 
the Big Sioux. There may have been more 
heroic deaths in the annals of American 
history. I don’t know of any. 

One may not guess the feelings of the 
cther captives as they crossed the bridge. 
Mrs. Noble and Mrs. Thatcher were cousins; 
and only that dauntless something in 
human heroism, which refuses to bow in 
the face of death—kept Mrs. Noble from 
suiciding on the spot. As for the Indian 
desperadoes, they may have chattered and 
shouted, as white men drink to drown their 
own terrors; but for days they were so 
haunted, so absolutely obsessed, by mem- 
ory of the White Woman’s Spirit that the 
splash of an otter in the river, the sing of 
the wind through the willows, was enough 
to send them scampering, trembling with 
guilty terror back to camp. 

Deeper and deeper into the wilderness 
marched the fugitives from the wooded 
lands of Minnesota to the rolling prairie 
where roamed the buffalo in countless 
herds and on westward toward the broken 
bluffs and couteaus of Dakota. Every foot 
westward had diminished the chance of the 
captives’ escape; but as the hunting be- 
came better and the fear of pursuit less, the 
outlaw Indians camped longer and mingled 
with the Sioux on the march. One night 
there strode into camp near Skunk Lake 
or the modern Madison of Dakota, two 
Indians, whose names Doane Robinson 
gives as Gray Foot and Sounding Heavens. 
Long and vociferous was the parley; and 
little the white women dreamed that these 
two Indians from the mission came to 
ransom them; but Ink-pa-duta—Scarlet 
Point—the crafty one, used the same argu- 
ment as modern financiers; if he had com- 
mitted a little crime—he reasoned—the 
Government would punish him; but having 
committed a big crime, having murdered a 
whole settlement, that was war—he would 
go scot free. And thereby he showed his 
wisdom; for that is precisely what hap- 
pened. But like other modern reasoners, 
Scarlet Point was prepared to throw a sop 
to public opinion. By way of showing his 
good faith—he would sell one prisoner. 
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Coming across to the captives’ tepee, 
Gray Foot looked in. The three white 
women sat in Indian costume over some 
work. Abbie Gardner was but a child, 
the outlaws would be kind to her— 
Gray Foot thought. Mrs. Marble looked 
resigned to her fate, but in Mrs. Noble's 
face was written unspeaking agony. Gray 
Foot motioned her to follow. Thinking 
him but a new master, Mrs. Noble shook 
her head and went on with her work. 
Gray Foot then signaled Mrs. Marble. She 
bade her companions farewell, promising if 
she escaped not to rest till aid came to 
them. After a sixty-mile tramp across 
burnt country, the two mission Indians 
delivered her to the missionaries, Doctor 
Riggs and Doctor Williamson, the Indians 
being paid $500 each for the rescue. As 
they were conveying Mrs. Marble east- 
ward, many bands of roving Sioux were 
met and honor to the captive woman be- 
came almost a contagion, each band vying 
with the other to heap presents on the 
rescued white woman and thereby show the 
Government that the Sioux as a people 
were not responsible for the crimes of Ink- 
pa-duta’s outlaws. She was lodged in 
tepees of garnished workmanship with 
down pillows and fur robes. She was 
dressed in choicest Sioux costumes and fed 
with the daintiest morsels of the hunt. 
What wonder if when the missionaries 
found her, the transition from slavery to 
queen in the Sioux lodges had brought to 
her face a look of content? Judge Flan- 
drau took her to St. Paul and delivered her 
to her relatives. She married a settler of 
California where she lived up to recent 
years; but many inaccurate rumors have 
become current of Mrs. Marble’s subsequent 
life. It would make a more Parkmanesque 
ending to represent Mrs. Marble as a second 
Hannah Williams, daughter of the New 
England preacher, who became so en- 
amored of savage life during captivity that 
she refused to be ransomed by the white 
people; and such a story has been told of 
her many times. There is not an atom of 
truth in it, and | took particular pains to 
ask the question squarely of one who was a 
boy and present at the time. Equally 
without foundation in fact is the story that 
she made capital of the notoriety by 
becoming a member of a show com- 
pany. As stated before, she married a 


second time and lived in retirement from 
1857. 

It was in May while in camp with the 
Yanktons that Ink-pa-duta sold both 
remaining captives to a one-legged, rascally 
Yankton called End-of-the-Snake, who 
probably thought to resell his white slaves 
at a bargain, to some trader. Meantime, 
their duty was to run along on foot and 
pick up the game which their one-legged 
master shot from horseback. The Yank- 
tons continued to hunt and camp with 
Ink-pa-duta’s outlaws, and one Sunday 
night Roaring Cloud, a young son of the 
outlaw chief abruptly entered the Yank- 
ton’s tent. Probably repenting of the 
sale, he ordered Mrs. Noble to leave the 
Yankton’s tent. Defiant as always, Mrs. 
Noble refused. Amid wordy war of new 
master and old, young Roaring Cloud 
seized a cordwood stick and struck the 
girl-woman three terrible blows. Throw- 
ing her body through the tent flap, he came 
back, washed the stains from his hands, 
flung himself down beside the tepee fire of 
the Yankton’s lodge and was presently fast 
asleep. For a little while there came the 
moans of the dying woman outside. The 
child, Abbie Gardner, lay in terror with 
her face buried in the rugs not daring to 
move for fear of like fate, only praying— 
praying—praying; for she was now utterly 
alone amid the savages. Then the moan- 
ing ceased; and gray dawn came through 
the white tepee wails; and the child rose 
from a sleepless night to another day’s 
captivity. No wonder she stumbled as 
she marched that day in a dazed dream! 
No wonder that when the Indians had 
camped the next night they were panicky 
with haunting fears of the dead woman’s 
spirit and tearing down tepee poles re- 
moved in such swift haste from this place 
they forgot the scalp of their murdered 
victim! 

By this time, the march had led to what 
is now Spink County, South Dakota, near 
Ashton on the James River. A hundred 
and ninety Yankton lodges or two thousand 
Indians were in camp buffalo hunting. The 
month of May was verging to June heat 
when early on the 30th while the world was 
washed by the dews of morning, as on 
creation’s first day, and the meadow larks 
were sending down their flute calls from 
mid-heaven, three Indian ‘‘cut-hairs”’ en- 


- 








tered camp. The 
three dressed like the 
whites were John 
Other Day, Little 
Paul and Iron Hawk. 
One can guess how 
the young girl’s heart 
gave athrob. These 
‘ were mission Indians. 
They had come from 
the far outposts of 
the white settlement 
and their coming 
surely meant but one 
thing. Day after day 
was wordy council 
held. All night the 
council fire burned, 
and much longer 
would the pompous 
speechifying have 
lasted if the Yank- 
tons had but known 
that the three emis- 
saries had hidden 
wagonloads of ran- 
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Abbie Gardner Sharp who was captured 


by the Indians at Spirit Lake. 
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som on the east side 
of the river in case 
the price first offered 
did not free Abbie 
Gardner. At last for 
a consideration of two 
horses, powder, blan- 
kets and something 
more, the young girl 
was delivered over to 
the mission Indians. 
For their work, the 
three Indians received 
a reward of $400 each. 
They had accomp- 
lished what the white 
troops could not and 
did not effect, though 
$10,000 was spent in 
the expedition from 
Ft. Ridgely alone. 
June 22d, at 6 P. M. 
amid cheering multi- 
tudes, Abbie Gardner 
was taken from her 
boat to a hotel in St. 
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The log cabin in which the Gardner family was massacred in 1857 and where Abbie Sharp was 
taken captive and has to-day retired in her old age 
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Paul. She joined a 
sister who had been 
away during the time 
of the massacre and 
in late years has lived 
on the old homestead 
at Okoboji. 

Ink-pa-duta had 
judged human nature 
—especially human 
nature as exemplified 
in democracy—right- 
ly. He had commit- 
ted a great crime, and 
he escaped punish- 
ment, and he was 
heard of again in the 
Indian wars. At the 
famous Custer mas- 
sacre of a late day, 
as the white troops 
were riding and 
cheering and flourish- 
ing their swords down 
the bank to the river 
bottom, an Indian was seen sitting fishing 
at the water side. The Indian gave the 
signal to the other ambushed Sioux, that 
sounded Custer’s death knell. The fisher- 
man was Ink-pa-duta. After the first wild 
hurrah for action had vapored off in fail- 
ure, the Government troops did absolutely 
nothing to follow up and punish the out- 
laws. 

It had come to the Government’s knowl- 
edge that Ink-pa-duta’s outlaw band were 
near the Yellow Medicine agency and 
Flandrau, the Indian agent, had set out 
with twenty volunteers on the track of the 
desperadoes. At midnight, the party had 
reached the famous Half-way Butte. Sitting 
imperturbable on top of the butte was John 
Other Day the Christian ‘‘cut hair” scout 
smoking as the volunteer band pressed 
toward the Indian camp. He had come 
to meet and help the whites. He told 
Flandrau that six of the outlaws: were 
camped on a bluff beyond. 

“How shall we know the guilty ones?” 
he was asked. 

“Charge down on the camp,” answered 
the wily John, “and the guilty ones will 
run.” 








John Other Day the Christian Indian who 
rescued the Spirit Lake captives. 


It had been a hot 
summer day. The 
troops marched all 
night. By daybreak 
they could see the In- 
dian tepees on a high 
bluff white against the 
saffron sky. Creeping 
behind a roll of 
prairie, the soldiers 
double-quicked up 
the bank and rushed 
the camp in a half 
circle. But the In- 
dians had slept with 
their tents rolled up 
for air, and quick as 
the troops charged, a 
man with a Yankton 
squaw by the hand 
was seen to leap for the 
willows of the river. 

“There is your 
man,’’” says John 
Other Day, and twen- 
ty rifles cracked, but from the willows the 
Indian outlaw fired back. That betrayed 
his hiding place, and the volunteers poured 
in hot shot. Creeping behind the chapar- 
ral, a soldier jumped suddenly into the 
willows and sabered the Indian on the spot. 
It proved to be young Roaring Cloud, the 
murderer of Mrs. Noble. The squaw was 
taken prisoner and released on examina- 
tion. She was a Yankton woman whom 
the outlaw had wooed for a wife. 

Calling the Indians in council, the Gov- 
ernment agents refused to pay annuities till 
the Sioux as a people made some effort to 
punish the murderers, and Little Crow set 
out at the end of July with one hundred 
warriors; but after killing three of Ink-pa- 
duta’s followers, he came back without 
catching the main culprit. The Sioux 
were paid their annuities, and Ink-pa-duta 
continued to roam free on the hills till 
after the Custer massacres. In his later 
days he was reported to have become 
blind. He died north of the Canadian 
Boundary; and at least one of his sons is 
a civilized Christian Indian farming in one 
of the villages of South Dakota but mak- 
ing no claim of his kin to Ink-pa-duta. 


























THE MALIGNED EVERGLADES 


BY WILLIAM TODD 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


YAENTRAL AFRICA will 
always be “Darkest”’ 
Africa to the ignorant 
despite its broad sunny 
plains. The rich lux- 
uriant growth of our 
Dismal Swamp will be 
forever ‘‘dismal” to 
those who have not seen its beauty, and 
for the same reason the Florida Everglades 
continues to be a ‘“‘miasma swamp”’ be- 
cause man has not taken the trouble to 
see for himself. 

Those who love this rare garden, hesitate 
to disapprove this misconception, for it 
explains its solitude to-day and why it 
now remains one of the few spots in this 
land where one can be alone amid the 
beatitudes of nature. 

The Glades were originally a shallow lake 
some seventy by one hundred and fifty 
miles with a coral rock bottom. Being 
shallow, grass gradually grew over it, tall, 
rich tropical grass that waves perpetually 
in a balmy breeze. The water moving 
toward the coast slowly wrought for itself 
winding channels through this meadow 
which to-day are lined with the rich purple 
of the floating hyacinth and peopled with 
bass. Contrary as it is to existing knowl- 
edge, this water is quite clear and safe to 
drink. 

An elevation of something over thirty feet 
above tidewater gives a perceptible and 
sometimes strong current to the streams. 
Thus the Miami, draining the Everglades on 
the east, is a short but swift river, and the 
Caloosahatchee, the main western outlet, 
is not to be negotiated in the rainy season 
except with a power boat which can breast 





its deep strong flow. Where the Glades 
proper apppoach the high land there is 
always an intervening stretch of high land 


prairie—‘Savannahs’’"—De_ Soto called 
them—back of which lies the timber 
growth. There are no mosquitoes in win- 


ter and strange to say few in summer com- 
pared to the coast. I have never heard 
this satisfactorily explained except that the 
larve may thrive more prolificly in the 
brackish water of the salt water marshes. 

And now the snake. Every lover of the 
Glades salutes the snake for his baneful 
reputation has done much to preserve 
this fair scene for us. There are snakes 
here—a good many of them—all water 
snakes. 

The Great Landscape Gardener to ease 
the monotony of so much sameness in his 
meadow, dotted it with islets—hummocks 
they are called—heavy with tropical 
growth and plumed usually with one or two 
palmetto palms which rise smooth for 
thirty feet, and then burst into a bouquet 
of long waving branches. To give it color 
the birds came with feathers of every shade 
—the white heron, the blue heron, the 
white curlew, the pink curlew and _ his 
cousin, the bronze ibis with a design on his 
back like a Turkish rug. There are every 
variety of wading bisd from the sandpiper 
to the great blue heron, who stands five 
feet, and who can perforate one’s skull with 
his bill, but he is gifted with a kindly dis- 
position. In the winter time the ducks 
join this noisy throng. 

Add to this many strange flowers of 
beautiful colors and fragrant perfumes 
and the picture of the much-maligned 
Everglades is complete. 
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Drawing by E. L. Blumenschein. 


‘* Instinctively he covered his throat with his arms 


as Tog fell upon him.” 














A DOG WITH A BAD NAME 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


DRAWINGS BY E. 


N the Labrador coast, all 
dogs have bad names; 
nor, if the truth must be 
told, does the unhappy 
reputation do them in- 
justice. If evil com- 
munications corrupt 
good manners, the desperate character of 
Tog’s deeds, no less than the tragic man- 
ner of his end, may be accounted for. At 
any rate, long before his abrupt departure 
from the wilderness trails and snow-covered 
rock of Fishing Harbor, he had earned the 
worst reputation of all the pack. 

It began in the beginning; when Tog 
was eight weeks old—being then little 
more than a soft, fluffy, black-and-white 
ball, awkwardly perambulating on four 
absurdly bowed legs—his end was foreseen. 
Martha, Jim Grimm’s wife, one day cast 
the lean scraps of the midday meal to the 
pack. What came.to pass so amazed Jim 
Grimm that he dropped his splitting-knife 
and stared agape. 

“An’ would you look at that little beast!” 
he gasped. ‘‘That one’s a wonder for bad- 
ness!” 

The snarling, scrambling heap of dogs, 
apparently inextricably entangled, had all 
at once been reduced to order. Instead of 
a confusion of taut legs and teeth and 
bristling hair, there was a precise half- 
circle of gaunt beasts, squatted at a re- 
spectful distance from Tog’s mother, hope- 
lessly licking their chops, while, with hair 
on end and fangs exposed and dripping, 
she kept them off. 

“It ain’t Jinny,” Jim remarked. ‘You 
can’t blame she. It’s that little pup with 
the black eye.” 

You couldn’t blame Jenny. Last of all 
would it occur to Martha Grimm, with a 
child or two of her own to rear, to call her 
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in the wrong. With a litter of five hearty 
pups to provide for, Jenny was animated 
by a holy maternal instinct. But Tog, 
which was the one with the black eye, was 
not to be justified. He was imitating his 
mother’s tactics with diabolical success; 
a half-circle of whimpering puppies, keep- 
ing a respectful distance, watched in 
grieved surprise, while, with hair on end 
and tiny fangs occasionally exposed, he 
devoured the scraps of the midday meal. 

“A wonder for badness!’ Jim Grimm 
repeated. 

““Give a dog a bad name,’ quoted 
Martha, quick, like the woman she was, 
to resent snap-judgment of the young, 
an’ 
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Hang un’,” Jim concluded. “Well,” 
he added, “I wouldn’t be s’prised if it did 
come t’ that.” 


It did. 


In Tog’s eyes there was never the light 
of love and humor—no amiable jollity. 
He would come fawning, industriously 
wagging his hinder parts, like puppies of 
more favored degree; but all the while his 
black eyes were alert, hard, infinitely 
suspicious and avaricious. Not once, | 
am sure, did affection or gratitude lend 
them beauty. A: beautiful pup he was, 
nevertheless—fat and white, awkwardly 
big, his body promising splendid strength. 
Even when he made war on the fleas—and 
he waged it unceasingly—the vigor and 
skill of attack, the originality of method, 
gave him a certan distinction. But his 
eyes were never well disposed; the pup 
was neither trustful nor to be trusted. 

“If he lives t’ the age o’ three,”’ said Jim 
Grimm, with a pessimistic wag of the head, 
“twill be more by luck than good con- 
duct.” 
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“Ah, dad,” said Jimmie Grimm, “you 
jus’ leave un t’ me!”’ 

“Well, Jimmie,’ drawled Jim Grimm, 
“it might teach you more about dogs ’n’ 
you know. I don’t mind if I do leave un 
t’ you—for a while.” 

“Hut!” Jimmie boasted. 
un.” 

“May be,” said Jim Grimm. 

It was Jimmie Grimm who first put Tog 
in the traces. This was in the early days 
of Tog’s first winter—and of Jimmie’s 
seventh. The dog was a lusty youngster, 
then; better nourished than the other dogs 
of Jim Grimm’s pack, no more because of 
greater strength and daring than a mar- 
velous versatility in thievery. In a bored 
sort of way, being at the moment lazy with 
food stolen from Sam Butt’s stage, Tog 
submitted. He yawned, stretched his long 
legs, gave inopportune attention to a per- 
sistent flea near the small of his “back. 
When, however, the butt of Jimmie’s whip 
fell smartly on his flank, he was surprised 
into an appreciation of the fact that a 
serious attempt was being made to curtail 
his freedom; and he was at once alive with 
resentful protest. 

“Hi, Tog!” Jimmie complained. 
still!” 

Tog slipped from Jimmie’s grasp and 
bounding off, turned with a snarl. 

“Here, Tog!” cried Jimmie. 

Tog came—stepping warily over the 
snow. His head was low, his king-hairs 
bristling, his upper lip lifted. 

“Ha, Tog, b’y!” said Jimmie, ingra- 
tiatingly. 

Tog thawed into limp and servile ami- 
ability. The long, wiry white hair of his 
neck fell flat; he wagged his bushy white 
tail; he pawed the snow and playfully 
tossed his long, pointed nose as he crept 
near. But had Jimmie Grimm been more 
observant, more knowing, he would have 
perceived that the light in the lanky pup’s 
eyes had not mellowed. 

“Good dog!” crooned Jimmie, stretching 
out an affectionate hand. 

Vanished, then, in a flash, every symp- 
tom of Tog’s righteousness. His long teeth 
closed on Jimmie’s small hand with a snap. 
Jimmie struck instantly—and struck hard. 
The butt of the whip caught Tog on the 
nose. He dropped the hand and leaped 
away with a yelp. 


“7T’ll_ master 


“Bide 
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“Now, me b’y,” thought Jimmie Grimm, 
staring into the quivering dog’s eyes, not 
daring to glance at his own dripping hand, 
“T'll master you!” 

But it was no longer a question of mas- 
tery. The issue was life or death. Tog 
was now of an age to conceive murder. 
Moreover, he was of a size to justify an at- 
tempt upon Jimmie. And murder was in 
his heart. He crouched, quivering, his 
wolfish eyes fixed upon the boy’s blazing 
blue ones. For a moment neither an- 
tayonist ventured attack. Both waited. 

It was Jimmie who lost patience. He 
swung his long dog whip. The lash 
cracked in Tog’s face. With a low growl, 
the dog rushed, and before the boy could 
evade the attack, the dog had him by the 
leg. Down came the butt of the whip. 
Tog released his hold and leaped out of 
reach. He pawed about, snarling, shaking 
his bruised head. 

This advantage the boy sought to pursue. 
He advanced—alert, cool, ready to strike. 
Tog retreated. Jimmie rushed upen him. 
At a bound, Tog passed, turned, and came 
again. Before Jimmie had well faced him, 
Tog had leaped for his throat. Down 
went the boy, overborne by the dog’s 
weight, and by the impact, which he was 
not prepared to withstand. But Tog was 
yet a puppy, unpracticed in fight; he had 
missed the grip. And a heavy stick, in the 
hands of Jimmie’s father, falling mercilessly 
upon him, put him in yelping retreat. 

“| ’low, Jimmie,” drawled Jim Grimm, 
while he helped the boy to his feet, “that 
that dog is teachin’ you more ’n you 
knowed.” 

“IT "low, dad,” replied the breathless 
Jimmie, “‘that he teached me nothin’ more 
’n I forgot.” ; 

“| wouldn’t forget again,” said Jim. 

Jimmie did not deign to reply. 


Jim Grimm broke Tog to the traces be- 
fore the winter was over. A wretched time 
the perverse beast had of it. Labrador 
dogs are not pampered idlers; in winter 
they must work or starve—as must men, 
the year round. But Tog had no will for 
work, acknowledged no master save the 
cruel, writhing whip; and the whip was 
therefore forever flecking his ears or curling 
about his flanks. Moreover, he was a sad 
shirk. Thus he made more trouble for 
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himself. When his team-mates discovered 
the failing—and this was immediately— 
they pitilessly worried his hind legs. Alto- 
gether, in his half-grown days, Tog led a 
yelping, bleeding life of it; whereby he got 
no more than his desserts. 

Through the summer he lived by theft 
when thievery was practicable; at other 
times he went fishing for himself with an 
ill will. Meantime, he developed strength 
and craft, both in extraordinary degree; 
there was not a more successful criminal in 
the pack, nor was there a more despicable 
bully. When the first snow fell, Tog was 
master at Fishing Harbor, and had already 
begun to raid the neighboring settlement 
at Ghost Tickle. Twice he was known to 
have adventured there. After the first 
raid, he licked his wounds in retirement for 
two weeks; after the second, which was 
made by night, they found a dead dog at 
Ghost Tickle. 

Thereafter, Tog entered Ghost Tickle by 
daylight, and with his teeth made good his 
right to come and go at will. It was this 
that left him open to suspicion when the 
Ghost Tickle tragedy occurred. Whether 
or not Tog was concerned in that affair, 
nobody knows. They say at Ghost Tickle 
that he plotted the murder and led the 
pack; but the opinion is based merely upon 
the fact that he was familiar with the paths 
and lurking places of the Tickle—and, 
possibly, upon the fact of his immediate 
and significant disappearance from the 
haunts of men. 

News came from Ghost Tickle that 
Jonathan Wall had come late from the ice 
with a seal. Weary with the long tramp, 
he had left the carcass at the waterside. 
“Billy,” he had said to his young son, 
forgetting the darkness and the dogs, ‘‘go 
fetch that swile up.” Billy was gone a 
long time. “I wonder what’s keepin’ 
Billy,” his mother had said. They grew 
uneasy, at last; and presently they set out 
to search for the lad. Neither child nor 
seal did they ever see again; but they came 
upon the shocking evidences of what had 
occurred. And they blamed Tog of Fish- 
ing Harbor. 

For a month or more Tog was lost to 
sight; but an epidemic had so reduced the 
number of serviceable dogs that he was 
often in Jim Grimm’s mind. Jim very 
heartily declared that Tog should have a 


berth with the team if starvation drove 
him back; not that he loved Tog, said he, 
but that he needed him. But Tog seemed 
to be doing well enough in the wilderness. 
He did not soon return. Once they saw 
him. It was when Jim and Jimmie were 
bound home from Laughing Cove. Of a 
sudden Jim halted the team. 

“Do you see that, Jimmie, b’y?” he 
asked, pointing with his whip to the white 
crest of a nearby hill. 

“Dogs!” Jimmie ejaculated. 

“Take another squint,” said Jim. 

“Dogs,” Jimmie repeated. 

“Wolves,” drawled Jim. “An’ do you 
see the beast with the black eye?” 

“Why, dad,” Jimmie exclaimed, “’tis 
Tog!” 

“| ’low,” said Jim, “that Tog don’t need 
us no more.” 

But Tog did. He came back—lean and 
fawning. No more abject contrition was 
ever shown by dog before. He was starv- 
ing. They fed him at the usual hour; and 
not one ounce more than the usual amount 
of food did he get. Next day he took his 
old place in the traces and helped haul Jim 
Grimm the round of the fox-traps. But 
that night Jim Grimm lost another dog; 
and in the morning Tog had again disap- 
peared into the wilderness. Jimmie Grimm 
was glad. Tog had grown beyond him. 
The lad could control the others of the 
pack; but he was helpless against Tog. 

“| isn’t so wonderful sorry, myself,” 
said Jim. “I ‘low, Jimmie,” he added, 
“that Tog don’t like you.” 

“No, that he doesn’t,” Jimmie promptly 
agreed. “All day yesterday, he snooped 
around, with an eye on me. Looked to 
me as if he was waitin’ for me to fall 
down.” 

“Jimmie!” said Jim Grimm, gravely. 

“Ay, sire” 

“You mustn't fall down. Don’t matter 
whether Tog’s about or not. If the dogs 
is near, don’t you fall down!” 

“Not if I knows it,” said Jimmie. 


It was a clear night in March. The 
moon was high. From the rear of Jim 
Grimm’s isolated cottage the white waste - 
stretched far to the wilderness. The dogs 
of the pack were sound asleep in the out- 
house. An hour ago the mournful howling 
had ceased for the night. Half way to the 
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fish-stage, whither he was bound on his 
father’s errand, Jimmie Grimm came to a 
startled full stop. 

“What was that?” he mused. 

A dark object, long and lithe, had 
seemed to slip like a shadow into hiding 
below the drying-flake. Jimmie continued 
to muse. What had it been? A prowling 
dog? Then he laughed a little at his own 
fears—and continued on his way. But he 
kept watch on the flake; and so intent was 
he upon this, so busily was he wondering 
whether or not his eyes had tricked him, 
that he stumbled over a stray billet of 
wood, and fell sprawling. He was not 
alarmed, and made no haste to rise; but 
had he then seen what emerged from the 
shadow of the flake he would instantly 
have been in screaming flight toward the 
kitchen door. 

The onslaught of Tog and the two wolves 
was made silently. There was not a howl, 
not a growl, not even an eager snarl; they 
came leaping, with Tog in the lead—and 
they came silently. Jimmie caught sight 
of them when he was half way to his feet. 
He had but time to call his father’s name 
and he knew that the cry would not 
be heard. __Instinctively, he covered his 
throat with his arms when Tog fell upon 
him; and he was relieved to feel Tog’s 
teeth in his shoulder. He felt no pain; he 
was merely sensible of the fact that the 
vital part had not yet been reached. 

‘In the savage joy of attack, Jimmie’s 
assailants forgot discretion. Snarls and 
growls escaped them while they worried 
the small body. In the manner of wolves, 
too, they snapped at each other. The 
dogs in the outhouse awoke, cocked their 
ears, came in a frenzy to the conflict; not 
to save Jimmie Grimm, but to participate 
in his destruction. Jimmie was prostrate 
beneath them all—still protecting his 
throat; not regarding his other parts. 
And by this confusion Jim Grimm was 
aroused from a sleepy stupor. 

“1 wonder,”’ said he, “‘what’s the matter 
with them dogs.” 
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“I’m not able to’ make out,” his wife 
replied, puzzled, ‘‘but , 

“Hark!” cried Jim. 

They listened. “Quick!” Jimmie’s 
mother screamed. “‘They’re at Jimmie!” 

With an axe in his hand, and with merci- 
less wrath in his heart, Jim Grimm de- 
scended upon the dogs. He stretched the 
uppermost dead. A second blow broke the 
back of a wolf. The third sent a dog 
yelping to the outhouse with a useless 
hind leg. The remaining dogs decamped. 
Their howls expressed pain in a degree to 
delight Jim Grimm and to inspire him with 
deadly strength and purpose. Tog and the 
surviving wolf fled. 

“Jimmie!” Jim Grimm called. 

Jimmie did not answer. 

“They've killed you!” his father sobbed. 
“Jimmie, b’y, is you dead? Mother,” he 
moaned to his wife, who had now come 
panting up with a broom-stick, ‘‘they’ve 
gone an’ killed our Jimmie!” 

Jimmie was unconscious when his father 
carried him into the house. It was late in 
the night, and he was lying in his own little 
bed, and his mother had dressed his 
wounds, when he revived. And Tog was 
then howling under his window; and there 
Tog remained until dawn, listening to the 
child’s cries of agony. 





Two days later, Jim Grimm, practising 
unscrupulous deception, lured Tog into 
captivity. That afternoon the folk of 
Fishing Harbor solemnly hanged him by 
the neck until he was dead, which is the 
custom in that land. . I am glad that they 
disposed of him. He had a noble body— 
strong and beautiful, giving delight to the 
beholder, capable of splendid usefulness. 
But he had not one redeeming trait of char- 
acter to justify his existence. 

“IT wonder why, dad,” Jimmie mused, 
one day, when he was near well again, 
“Tog was so bad?” 

“I s'pose,” Jim explained, ‘“’twas be- 
cause his father was a wolf.” 

But that doesn’t make any difference. 

















OLD SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 


BY 


RALPH D. PAINE 


III—THE PRIVATEERSMEN OF ’76 


ARIVATEERING has 
ceased to be a factor 
in civilized warfare. 
The swift commerce 
destroyer, as an arm 
of the naval service, 
has taken the place of 
the private armed ship 
which roamed the seas for its own profit 
as well as for its country’s cause. To-day 
the United States has a navy prepared 
both to defend its own merchant vessels, 
what few there are, and to menace the 
trade of a hostile nation on the high seas. 

When the War of the Revolution began 
however, Britannia ruled the seas, and the 
naval force of the Colonies was pitifully 
feeble. In 1776 there were only thirty-one 
Continental cruisers of all classes in com- 
mission and this list was steadily dimin- 
ished by the ill fortunes of war until in 1782 
only seven ships flew the American flag, 
which had been all but swept from the 
ocean. During the war these ships cap- 
tured one hundred and ninety-six of the 
enemy’s craft. 

On the other. hand, there were already 
one hundred and thirty-six privateers at 
sea by the end of the year 1776, and their 
number increased until in 1781 there were 
four hundred and forty-nine of these 
private commerce destroyers in commis- 
sion. This force took no fewer than six 
hundred British vessels and made prisoners 
of twelve thousand British seamen during 
the war. The privateersmen dealt British 
maritime prestige the deadliest blow in 
history. It had been an undreamt of 
danger that the American colonies should 
humble that flag which “had waved over 
every sea and triumphed over every rival,” 
until even the English and Irish Channels 
were not safe for British ships to traverse. 





The preface of the “Sailor’s Vade-Mecum,” 
edition of 1744, contained the following 
lofty doctrine which all good. Englishmen 
believed, and which was destined to be 
shattered by a contemptible handful of 
seafaring rebels: 

“That the Monarchs of Great Britain 
have a peculiar and Sovereign Authority 
upon the Ocean, is a Right so Ancient and 
Undeniable that it never was publicly dis- 
puted, but by Huco Grorius in his MARE 
LiBERUM, published in the Year 1636, in 
Favour of the Dutcn Fishery upon our 
Coasts; which Book was fully Controverted 
by Mr. Selden’s Mare CLausum, wherein he 
proves this Sovereignty from the Laws of 
God and of Nature, besides an uninter- 
rupted Fruition of it for so many Ages past 
as that its Beginning cannot be traced out.” 

At the beginning of the Revolution, 
Salem was sending its boys to fill the fore- 
castles of the vessels built in its own yards 
and commanded by its own shipmasters. 
Hard by were the towns of Beverly and 
Marblehead whose townsmen also won 
their hardy livelihood on the fishing banks 
and along distant and perilous trading 


routes. When British squadrons and 
cruisers began to drive them ashore to 


starve in idleness, these splendid seamen 
turned their vessels into privateers and 
rushed them to sea like flights of hawks. 
It was only a matter of months before they 
had made a jest of the boastful lines which 
had long adorned the columns of the 
“Naval Chronicle” of London: 


“The sea and waves are Britain’s broad 
domain 
And not a sail but by permission spreads.” 


This race of seafarers had been drilled to 
handle cannon and muskets. Every mer- 
chantman that sailed for Europe or the 
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West Indies carried her battery of six- 
pounders and hundreds of Salem men and 
boys could tell you stories of running fights 
and escapes from French and Spanish free- 
booters and swarming pirates. The mer- 
chantman was equipped to become a 
privateer by shipping 2 few more guns ard 
signing on a stronger company. The con- 
ditions of the times which had made these 
seamen able to fight as shrewdly as they 
traded may be perceived from the follow- 
ing extracts from the “Seaman’s Vade- 
Mecum,” as they appear in the rare editions 
published both in 1744 and 1780: “ Shewing 
how to prepare a Merchant Ship for a close 
fight by disposing their Bulk-heads, Leaves, 
Coamings, Look-holes, etc.” 

“If the Bulkhead of the Great Cabbin be 
well fortified it may be of singular Use; for 
though the Enemy may force the Steerage, 
yet when they unexpectedly meet with an- 
other Barricade and from thence a warm 
Reception by the Small Arms, they will be 
thrown into great Confusion, and a Cannon 
ready loaded with Case-shot will do great 
Execution; but if this should not altogether 
answer the Purpose, it will oblige the 
Enemy to pay the dearer for their Con- 
quest. For the Steerage may hold out the 
longer, and the Men will be the bolder in 
defending it, knowing that they have a 
place to retire unto, and when there they 
may Capitulate for Good Quarter at the last 
Extremity. 

oo a has been objected that 
Scuttles (especially that out of the Fore- 
castle) are Encouragements for Cowardice; 
that having no such Convenience, the Men 
are more resolute, because they must fight, 
die or be taken. Now if they must fight or 
die, it is highly unreasonable and as cruel 
to have Men to be cut to Pieces when they 
are able to defend their Posts no longer, and 
in this Case the Fate of the Hero and the 
Coward is alike; and if it is to fight or be 
taken, the Gallant will hold out to the last, 
while the Coward (if the danger runs high) 
surrenders as soon as Quarter is offered; 
and now if there be a Scuttle, the Menace 
of the Enemy will make the less Impression 
on their Minds, and they will stand out the 
longer, when they know they can retire 
from the Fury of the Enemy in case they 
force their Quarters. In short, it will be as 
great a blemish in the Commander’s Poli- 
tics to leave Cowards without a Scuttle as 
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it will be Ingratitude to have Gallant Men 
to be cut to Pieces.” 


HOW TO MAKE A SALLY. 


“Having (by a vigourous defence) re- 
pulsed the Enemy from your Bulkheads, 
and cutting up your Deck, it may be neces- 
sary to make a SALLY to compleat your 
Victory; but by the Way, the young Mas- 
TER must use great caution before he 
SALLY out, lest he be drawn into some 
Strategem to his Ruin; therefore for a Ship 
of but few hands it is not a Mark of Coward- 
ice to keep the Close-Quarters so long as the 
Enemy is on board; and if his Men retire 
out of your Ship, fire into him through your 
Look-holes and Ports till he calls for QUAR- 
Ter. And if it should ever come to that, 
you must proceed Warily (unless you out 
Number him in Men) and send but a few of 
your Hands into his Ship while the others 
are ready with all their Small-arms and 
Cannon charged; and if they submit pa- 
tiently disarm and put them down below, 
where there is no PowpER or WEAPONS; 
but plunder not, lest your men quarrel 
about Trifles or be too intent in searching 
for Money, and thereby give the Enemy an 
opportunity to destroy you; and if you 
take the Prize (when you come into an 
harbor) let everything be equally shared 
among the Men, the Master only reserving 
to himself the Affections of his Men by his 
Generosity which with the Honour of the 
Victory to a brave Mind is equivalent to 
all the rest. 

Try to imagine, if you please, advice of 
such tenor as this compiled for the use of 
the captains of the trans-Atlantic liners or 
cargo “tramps” of to-day, and you will be 
able to comprehend in some slight measure 
how vast has been the change in the con- 
tions of the business of the sea, and what 
hazards our American forefathers faced to 
win their bread on quarterdeck and in fore- 
castle. Nor were such desperate engage- 
ments as are outlined in this ancient “Sea- 
man’s Vade-Mecum”’ at all infrequent. 
“Round-houses” and “great cabbins”’ 
were defended with “musquets,” “java- 
lins,” “Half-pikes’” and cutlasses, and 
“hand-granadoes”’ in many a hand-to-hand 
conflict with sea raiders before the crew of 


the bluff-bowed, high-pooped Yankee 
West Indiaman had to “beat off the 
boarders” or make a dashing “Sally” or 
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*An Agreement be- 
tween William Cox of 
Beverly and Stephen 
Waters of Salem that | 
Wm. Cox do for the con- 
sideration of thirty-six 
pounds L. money Sell 
the Sd. Stephen Waters 
one half of a Single Share 
of all prizes or prize 
money that Shall be 
Captured by the Brigg 
Lyon, Benjamin Warren 
Commander During her 
Cruise from the Day She 
Sails from Salem till the 
Sd’ Brigg Lyon Arrives 
Back to Salem again as 
Witness whereof J] have 
Sett my hand this twen- 
tieth day of December 
one thousand Seven 
hundred and Seventy- 







Agee & 


EE 


Seven 
his 
Wm X Cox 
Mark 

~%} Witness 
if Wm. Patterson 

: Salem, 
December 20th 1777 


fase Ro ias 


Sir, please to pay to 


F 2} Stephen Waters or his 
og of BY i tlle 


Order the Net Proceeds 
of a Single half Share in 
the Brigg Lyon and you 
will oblige your humble 
Servant 
is 
Wm X Cox 
Mark 








*Agreement by which a Revolutionary privateer seaman sold his share 
of the booty in advance of his cruise. 


“capitulate for Good Quarter at the last 
Extremity.” 

Of such, then, were the privateersmen 
who flocked down the wharves and among 
the tavern “rendezvous”’ of Salem as soon 
as the owners of the waiting vessels had 
obtained their commissions from the Con- 
tinental Congress, and issued the call for 
volunteers. Mingled with the hardy sea- 
men who had learned their trade in Salem 


vessels were the sons of wealthy shipping 
merchants of the best blood of the town 
and county who embarked as “gentlemen 
volunteers,” eager for glory and plunder, 
and a chance to avenge the wrongs they 
and their kinfolk had suffered under British 
trade laws and at the hands of British press 
gangs. 

The foregoing extracts from the “Sea- 
man’s Vade-Mecum” show how singularly 
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fixed the language of the sea has remained 
through the ‘greater part of two centuries. 
With a few slight differences, the terms in 
use then are commonly employed to-day. 
It is therefore probable that if you could 
have been on old Derby Wharf in the year 
of 1776, the talk of the busy, sun-browned 
men and boys around you would have 
sounded by no means archaic. The wharf 
still stretches a long arm into the harbor 
and its tumbling warehouses, timbered 
with great hewn beams, were standing 
during the Revolution. Then they were 
filled with cannon, small arms, rigging and 
ships’ stores as fast as they could be hauled 
thither. Fancy needs only to picture this 
land-locked harbor alive with square- 
rigged ships, tall sloops and top-sail schoon- 
ers, their sides checkered with gun-ports, 
to bring to life the Salem of the privateers- 
man of one hundred and forty years ago. 

Shipmasters had no sooner signaled 
their home-coming with deep freights of 
logwood, molasses or sugar than they 
received orders to discharge with all speed 
and clear their decks for mounting batteries 
and slinging the hammocks of a hundred 
waiting privateersmen. The guns and men 
once aboard, the crews were drilling night 
and day while they waited the chance to 
slip to sea. Their armament included 
carronades, ‘Long Toms” and “‘long six” 
or long nine-pounders, sufficient muskets, 
blunderbusses, pistols, cutlasses, toma- 
hawks, boarding pikes, hand grenades, 
round shot, grape, canister, and double- 
headed shot. 

When larger vessels were not available, 
tiny sloops with twenty or thirty men and 
boys mounted one or two old guns and put 
to sea to “‘capture a Britisher”’ and very 
likely be taken themselves by the first 
English ship of war that sighted them. 
The prize money was counted before it was 
caught, and seamen made a business of 
selling their shares in advance, preferring 
the bird in the bush, as shown by the fol- 
lowing bill of sale: 


“ Beverly, ye 7h, 1776. 

“ Know all men by these presents, that I the 
subscriber, in consideration of the sum of sixteen 
dollars to me in hand paid by Mr. John Waters, 
in part for 4-share of all the Prizes that may be 
taken during the cruize of the Privateer Sloop 
called the Revenge, whereof Benjamin Dean is 
commissioned Commander, and for the further 
consideration of twenty-four dollars more to be 
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paid at the end of the whole cruize of the said 
Sloop; and these certify that I the subscriber 
have sold, bargained and conveyed unto the 
said John Waters, or his order, the one half 
share of my whole share of all the prizes that 
may be taken during the whole cruize of said 
Sloop. Witness my hand 
. H. BRocKHORN.” 


An endorsement on the back of the docu- 
ment records that Mr. Waters of Salem 
received the sum of twenty pounds for 
“parte of the within agreement,” which 
return reaped him a handsome profit on 
the speculation. Many similar agreements 
are preserved to indicate that Salem mer- 
chants plunged heavily on the risks of 
privateering by buying seamen’s shares for 
cash. The articles of agreement under 
which these Salem privateers of the Revo- 
lution made their warlike cruises belong 
with a vanished age of sea-life. These 
documents were, in the main, similar to the 
following 


“ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


“Concluded at Salem this Seventh day of 
May, 1781, between the owners of the Privateer 
Ship Rover, commanded by James Barr, now 
fixing in this port for a cruise of four months 
against the Enemies of the United States of 
America, on the first part and the officers and 
seamen belonging to said Ship Rover on the 
other part as follows, viz.: 

“Article ist. The owners agree to fix with all 
expedition said Ship for sea, and cause her to be 
mounted with Twenty Guns, four Pounders, 
with a sufficiency of ammunition of all kinds and 
good provisions for one Hundred men for four 
months’ cruise, also to procure an apparatus for 
amputating, and such a Box of medicine as 
shall be thought necessary by the Surgeon. 

“Article 2d. The Officers and Seamen Shall 
be entitled to one half of all the prizes captured 
by Said Ship after the cost of condemning, etc., 
is deducted from the whole. 

“Article 3d. The Officers and Seamen agree 
that they will to the utmost of their abilities 
discharge the duty of Officers and Seamen, 
according to their respective Stations on board 
Said Ship, her boats and Prizes, by her taken, 
and the Officers and Seamen further agree that 
if any Officer or Private shall in time of any 
engagement with any Vessell abandon his Post 
on board said Ship or any of her boats or Prizes 
by her taken, or disobey the commands of the 
Captain or any Superior Officer, that said 
Officer or Seaman, if adjudged guilty by three 
Officers, the Captain being one, shall forfeit all 
right to any Prize or Prizes by her taken. 

“Article 4th. The Officers and Seamen 
further agree that if any Officer shall in time of 
any engagement or at any other time behave 
unworthy of the Station that he holds on board 
said Ship, it shall be in the power of three 
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officers, the captain being one, to displace said 
Officer, and appoint any one they may see fit in 
his place. That if any Officer belonging to said 
Ship shall behave in an unbecoming character of 


an officer and gentleman, he shall be dismissed 


and forfeit his share of the cruise. 

“Article 5th. The owners, officers and Sea- 
men agree that if any one shall, first discover a 
sail which shall prove to be a Prize, he shall be 
entitled to Five Hundred Dollars. 

“Article 6th. Any one who shall first board 
any Vessell in time of an engagement, which 
shall prove a Prize, Shail be entitled to one 
thousand Dollars and the best firelock on board 
said Vessell, officers’ prizes being excepted. 

“Article 7th. If any officer or Seamen shall 
at the time of an Engagement loose a leg or an 
arm he shall be entitled to Four Thousand Dol- 
lars, if any Officer or Seaman shall loose an Eye 
in time of an Engagement, he shall receive the 
Sum of Two Thousand Dollars; if any officer 
shall loose a joint he shall be entitled to one 
thousand Dollars, the same to be paid from the 
whole amount of prizes taken by said Ship. 

“Article 8th. That no Prize master or man, 
that shall be put on board any Prize whatever 
and arrive at any port whatever, Shall be en- 
titled to his share or shares, except he remain to 
discharge the Prize, or he or they are discharged 
by the agent of said Ship, except the Privateer 
is arrived before the Prize. 

“Article 9th. That for the Preservation of 
Good order on board said Ship, no man to quit 
or go out of her, on board of any other Vessell 
without having obtained leave from the com- 
manding officer on board. 

“Article 1oth. That if any person Shall 
count to his own use any part of the Prize or 
Prizes or be found pilfering any money or goods, 
and be convicted thereof, he shall forfeit his 
share of Prize money to the Ship and Company. 

“That if any person shall be found a Ring- 
leader of a meeting or cause any disturbance on 
board, refuse to obey the command of the Cap- 
tain, or any officer or behave with Cowardice, 
or get drunk in time of action, he shall forefeit 
his or their Share or Shares to the rest of the 
Ship’s Company.” 

So immensely popular was the privateer- 
ing service among the men and youth of 
Salem and nearby ports that the naval 
vessels of the regular service were hard put 
to enlist their crews. When the fifes and 
drums sounded through the narrow streets 
with a strapping privateersman in the van 
as a recruiting officer he had no trouble in 
collecting a crowd ready to listen to his 
persuasive arguments whose burden was 
prize-money and glory. More than once a 
ship’s company a hundred strong was en- 
rolled and ready to go on board by sunset 
of the day the call for volunteers was made. 
Trembling mothers and weeping wives 
could not hold back these sailors of theirs. 
and as for the sweethearts they could only 
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sit at home and hope that Seth or Jack 
would come home a hero with his pockets 
lined with gold instead of finding his fate 
in a burial at sea, or behind the walls of a 
British prison. 

It was customary for the owners of the 


’ privateer to pay the cost of the ‘“‘rendez- 


vous,” which assembling of the ship’s com- 
pany before sailing was held in the “ Blue 
Anchor,” or some other sailors’ tavern 
down by the busy harbor. That the 
“rendezvous’’ was not a scene of sadness 
and that the privateersmen were wont to 
put to sea with no dust in their throats may 
be.gathered from the following Salem tav- 
ern bill of 1781: 


Dr. 
Captain George Williams, Agent Privateer 
Brig Sturdy Beggar to Jonathan Archer, Jr. 
To Rendezvous Bill as follows: . 
£.s.d. 
1781 Aug.8-12—to 11 Bowls punch at 
3-1 Bowl tod. at 1-3 1.14.3 
14—to 8 bowls punch 1 bowl 
chery tod. at 1-9 t. §.9 
20—to 6 bowls punch 8 
Bowls Chery tod. 2 
Grog 1.14.6 
22—to 7 bowls punch 7 
bowls Chery tod. b13.3 
30—to 14 Bowls punch 8 
bowls Chery tod. and 
2 1-2 Grog 2.19.1 
Sept. 4—to 7 Bowls punch 10 bowls 
chery 3 Grog 2.13.9 
6—to 10 bowls punch 1 
bowl chery tod. 2 grog 1.14.3 
10—to 4 1-2 bowls punch 1. 2.6 


There were stout heads as well as stout 
hearts in New England during those gallant 
days and it is safe to say that the crew of 
the Sturdy Beggar was little the worse for 
wear after the farewell rounds of punch, 
grog and “chery tod.” at the rendezvous 
ruled by mine host Jonathan Archer. It 
was to be charged against privateering that 
it drew away from the naval service the 
best class of recruits. 

As an eye-witness, Ebenezer Fox of Rox- 
bury wrote this account of the putting an 
armed State ship into commission in 1780: 

“The coast was lined with British 
cruisers which had almost annihilated our 
commerce. The State of Massachusetts 
judged it expedient to build a gun vessel, 
rated as a 20 gun ship, named Protector, 
commanded by Captain John Foster Wil- 
liams, to be fitted as soon as possible and 
sent to sea. A rendezvous was established 
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for recruits at the head of Hancock’s 
Wharf (Boston) where the National flag 
then bearing 13 stars and stripes, was 
hcisted. 

“All means were resorted to which in- 
genuity could devise to induce men to 
enlist. A recruiting officer bearing a flag 
and attended by a band of martial music 
paraded the streets, to excite a thirst for 
glory and a spirit of military ambition. 
The recruiting officer possessed the qualifi- 
cations requisite to make the service allur- 
ing, especially to the young. He was a 
jovial, good-natured jellow, of ready wit 
and much broad humour. Crowds fol- 
lowed in his wake, and he occasionally 
stopped at the corners to harangue the 
multitude in order to excite their patriot- 
ism. When he espied any large boys 
among the idle crowd crowded around him, 
he would attract their attention by singing 
in a comical manner: 


‘All you that have bad Masters, 
And cannot get your due, 
Come, come, my brave boys 
And join our ship’s crew.’ 


“Shouting and huzzaing would follow 
and some join the ranks. My excitable 
feelings were aroused. | repaired to the 
rendezvous, signed the ship’s papers, 
mounted a cockade and was in my own 
estimation already half a sailor. 

“The recruiting business went on slowly, 
however; but at length upward of 300 men 
were carried, dragged and driven on board; 
of all ages, kinds and descriptions, in all the 
various stages of intoxication from that of 
sober tipsiness to beastly drunkenness; 
with the uproar and clamor that may be 
more easily imagined than described. Such 
a motley group has never been seen since 
Falstaff’s ragged regiment paraded the 
streets of Coventry.” 

When Captain John Paul Jones, how- 
ever, was fitting out the Ranger in Ports- 
mouth harbor in the spring of 1777, many 
a Salem lad forsook privateering to follow 
the fortunes of this dashing commander in 
the service of their country. On Salem 
tavern doors and in front of the town hall 
was posted the following “broadside,” 
adorned with a woodcut of a full-rigged 
fighting ship. It was a call that appealed 
to the spirit of the place, and it echoes with 
thrilling effect, even as one reads it a 
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hundred and forty years after its proclama- 
tion: “Great 
Encouragement 
For SEAMEN 

“All GENTLEMEN SEAMEN and able-bodied 
LANDSMEN who have a Mind to distinguish 
themselves in the GLorious Cause of their 
Country and make their Fortunes, an oppor- 
tunity now offers on board the Ship Ranger of 
Twenty Guns (fot France) now laying in Ports- 
mouth in the State of New Hampshire, Com- 
manded by JoHN Paut Jones, Esq: let them 
repair to the Ship’s Rendezvous in PoRTSMOUTH, 
or at the Sign of Commodore MANLEY in SALEM, 
where they will be kindly entertained, and re- 
ceive the greatest Encouragement. The Ship 
Ranger in the Opinion of every Person who has 
seen her is looked upon to be one of the best 
Cruizers in AMERICA. She will be always able 
to fight her Guns under a most excellent Cover; 
and no Vessel yet built was ever calculated for 
sailing faster. 

“Any GENTLEMAN VOLUNTEERS who have a 
Mind to take an agreable Voyage in this pleas- 
ant Season of the Year may, by entering on 
board the above Ship Ranger meet- with every 
Civility they can possibly expect, and for a 
further Encouragement depend on the first Op- 
portunity being embraced to reward each one 
Agreable to his Merit. All reasonable Travel- 
ling Expences will be allowed, and the Advance 
Money be paid on their Appearance on Board. 


In Concress, March 29, 1777. 
Resolved, M 
That the MARINE ComMITTEE be authorized to 
advance to every able Seaman that enters into 
the CONTINENTAL SERVICE, any Sum not ex- 
ceeding Forty Do.ars, and to every ordinary 
Seaman or Landsman any Sum not exceeding 
Twenty Do .tars, to be deducted from their 
future Prize Money. 
By Order of Congress 
John Hancock, President. 


It was of this cruise that Yankee seamen 
the world over were singing in later years 
the song of “Paul Jones and the Ranger”’ 
which describes her escape from a British 
battleship and four consorts: 


“Tis of the gallant Yankee ship 

That flew the Stripes and Stars, 

And the whistling wind from the west nor’west 
Blew through her pitch pine spars. 

With her nell tacks aboard, my boys 
She hung upon the gale, 

On an autumn night we raised the light 

On the old Head of Kinsale. 


* * 


Up spake our noble captain then, 

As a shot ahead of us past; 
“Haul snug your flowing courses, 

Lay your topsail to the mast.” 

Those Englishmen gave three loud hurrahs 
From the deck of their covered ark, 

And we answered back by a solid broadside 
From the decks of our patriot bark. 
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Proclamation posted in Salem during the Revolution calling for volunteers aboard 
Paul Jones’ Ranger. 


“Out booms, out booms,” our skipper cried, 
“Out booms and give her sheet,” 
And the swiftest keel that ever was launched 
Shot ahead of the British fleet. 
And amidst a thundering shower of shot 
With stern sails hoisted away, 
Down the North Channel Paul Jones did steer 
Just at the break of day.” 


The privateersmen were as ready to 


fight, if needs be, as were these seamen 
that chose to sail with Paul Jones in the 
Continental service. All British merchant- 
men carried guns and heavy crews to man 
them, and while many of them thought it 
wisdom to strike their colors to a heavily 
armed privateer without a show of resist- 
ance, the ‘packet ships” and Indiamen 
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were capable of desperate actions. The 
American privateers ran the gauntlet also 
of the king’s ships which swarmed in our 
waters, and they met and engaged both 
these and British privateers as formidable 
as themselves. The notable sea-fights of 
this kind are sometimes best told in the 
words of the men who fought them. Cap- 
tain David Ropes, of an old Salem sea- 
faring family, was killed in a privateer 
action which was described in the following 
letter written by his lieutenant, later 
Captain William Gray. Their vessel was 
the private armed ship jack of Salem, 
carrying twelve guns and sixty men. 
“Salem, June 12, 1782. 

“On the 28th of May, cruising near 
Halifax, saw a brig standing in for the land; 
at 7 P. M. discovered her to have a copper 
bottom, 16 guns and full of men; at half- 
past 9 o'clock she came alongside when a 
close action commenced. 

“It was our misfortune to have our 
worthy commander Captain Ropes, mor- 
tally wounded at the first broadside. | 
was slightly wounded at the same time in 
my right hand and head, but not so as to 
disable me from duty. The action was 
maintained on both sides close, severe, and 
without intermission for upwards of two 
hours, in which time we had seven killed, 


~ several wounded and several abandoned 


their quarters. Our rigging was so de- 
stroyed that not having command of our 
yards, the Jack fell with her larboard bow 
foul of the brig’s starboard quarter, when 
the enemy made an attempt to board us, 
but they were repulsed by a very small 
number compared with them. We were 
engaged in this position about a quarter of 
an hour, in which time | received a wound 
by a bayonet fixed on a musket which was 
hove with such force, as entering my thigh 
close to the bone, entered the carriage of a 
bow gun where | was fastened, and it was 
out of my power to get clear until assisted 
by one of the prize masters. 

“We then fell round and came without 
broadsides to each other, when we resumed 
the action with powder and balls; but our 
match rope, excepting some which was 
unfit for use, being all expended, and being 
to leeward, we bore away making a 
running fight. The brig being far superior 
to us in number of men, was able to get 
soon repaired, and completely ready to 
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renew the action. She had constantly kept 
up a chasing fire, for we had not been out 
of reach of her musketry. She was close 
alongside of us again, with 50 picked men 
for boarding. 

“| therefore called Mr. Glover and the 
rest together and found we had but ten men 
on deck. I had been repeatedly desired to 
strike, but | mentioned the suffering of the 
prison-ship, and made use of every other 
argument in my power for continuing the 
engagement. All the foreigners, however, 
deserted their quarters at every oppor- 
tunity. At 2 o'clock p. m. I had the in- 
expressible mortification to deliver up the 
vessel. 

“1 was told, on enquiry, that we were 
taken by the Observer, a sloop of war be- 
longing to the navy, commanded by Cap- 
tain Grymes. She was formerly the 
Amsterdam, and owned in Boston; that 
she was calculated for 16 guns, but then 
had but 12 on board; that the Blonde 
frigate, being cast away on Seal Island, the 
captain, officers, and men had been taken 
off by Captain Adams, in a sloop belonging 
to Salem, and by Captain Stoddart in a 
schooner belonging to Boston, and by 
them landed on the main. Most of the 
officers and men having reached Halifax 
were by the Governor sent on board the 
brig in order to come out and convoy in the 
captain of a frigate who was, with some of 
his men, coming to Halifax in a shallop, 
and that the afternoon before the action, 
he and some others were taken on board 
the brig, which increased his number to one 
hundred and seventy-five men. 

“Captain Ropes died at 4 o'clock P. M., 
on the day we were taken, after making his 
will with the greatest calmness and com- 
posure.” 

The Nova Scotia Gazette of June 4, 1782, 
contains this letter as a sequel of an incident 
mentioned by Lieutenant Gray in the fore- 
going account of the action: 

“To the Printer, Sir: In justice to 
humanity, | and all my officers and Ship’s 
company of His Majesty’s late Ship Blonde 
by the commanders of the American 
Private Ships of War, the Lively and the 
Scammel (Captains Adams and Stoddart) 
have the pleasure to inform the Public that 
they not only readily received us on board 
their Vessels and carried us to Cape Race, 
but cheerfully Supplied us with Provisions 
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till we landed at Yarmouth, when on my 
releasing all my Prisoners, 64 in number, 
and giving them a Passport to secure them 
from our Cruisers in Boston Bay, they 
generously gave me the Same to prevent 
our being made Prisoners or plundered by 
any of their Privateers we might chance to 
meet on our Passage to Halifax. 

“For the relief and comfort they so 
kindly affoarded us in our common Suffer- 
ings and Distress, we must arduantly hope 
that if any of their Privateers should hap- 
pen to fall into the hands of our Ships of 
War, that they will treat them with the 
utmost lenity, and give them every indul- 
gance in their Power and not look upon 
them (Promiscuously) in the Light of 
American Prisoners, Captain Adams es- 
pecially, to whom I| am indebted more par- 
ticularly obliged, as will be seen by his 
letters herewith published. My warmest 
thanks are also due to Captain Tuck of the 
Blonde’s Prize Ship Lion (Letter of Marque 
of Beverly) and to all his officers and men 
for their generous and indefatigable en- 
deavors to keep the Ship from Sinking 
(night and day at the Pumps) till all but 
one got off her and by the blessing of God 
saved our Lives. 

“You will please to publish this in your 
next Paper, . .. 

which will oblige your humble Servant, 
EDWARD THORNBROUGH, Com- 
mander of H. M. late Ship Blonde.” 

A very human side of warfare is shown 
in this correspondence, coupled with the 
brutal inconsistency of war, for after their 
rescue the officers and men of the Blonde, 
who felt such sincere friendship and grati- 
tude toward the crews of two Yankee 
privateers, had helped to spread death and 
destruction aboard the luckless Jack. 

The log-books of the Revolutionary 
privateersmen out of Salem are so many 
fragments of history as it was written day 
by day, and flavored with the strong and 
vivid personalities of the men who sailed 
and fought and sweated and swore without 
thought of romance in their adventurous 
calling. On my desk as I write is the log 
of the privateer schooner Scorpion, for a 
cruise made in 1778. Her master has so 
far made a bootless voyage when he penned 
this quaint entry: 
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“This Book was Maid in the Lattd. of 
24: 30 North and in the Longtd. of 54: 00 
West to the Saim time having Contryary 
Winds for Several Days which Makes me 
fret a’most Wicked. Daly | praye there 
Maye be Change such as | Want. This 
Book | Maid to Keep the Accounts of my 
Voyage but God Knoes beste When that 
Will be, for | am at this Time very Em- 
pasente (impatient), but | hope there soon 
be a Change to Ease my trobled Mind. 
Which is my Earneste Desire and of my 
people. .-. (illegible) is this day 
taken with the palsy but I hope wili soon 
gete beter. On this Day I was Chaced by 
two Ships of War which | tuck to be 
Enemies, but comeing in thick Weather I 
have Lost Site of them and so conclude 
myself Escapt which is a small Good 
Fortune in the Midste of my Discourage- 
mentes.”’ 

A note of Homeric mirth echoes from the 
past of a hundred and forty years ago in 
the “Journal of a Cruising Voyage in the 
Letter of Marque Schooner Success, com- 
manded by Captain Philip Thrash, Com- 
mencing 4th Oct. 1778. Captain Thrash, 
a lusty and formidable name by the way, 
filled one page after another of his log with 
rather humdrum routine entries—how he 
took in and made sail and gave chase and 
drilled his crew at the guns, etc. At 
length the reader comes to the following 
remarks. They stand without other com- 
ment or explanation, and leave one with a 
desire to know more: 

“At 4 past 8 discovered a Sail ahead, 
tacked ship. At 9 tacked ship and past 
just to Leeward of the sail which ap- 
peared to be a damn’d Comical Boat, by 
G—d.” 

What was it about this strange sail over- 
hauled in mid-ocean by Captain Philip 
Thrash, that should have so stirred his 
rude sense of humor? Why did she 
strike him as so “damn’d Comical?” 
They met and went their way and the 
“Comical” craft dropped hull down and 
vanished in a waste of blue water and so 
passed forever from our ‘ken. But | for 
one would give much to know why she 
aroused a burst of gusty laughter along 
the low rail of the letter of marque 
schooner Success. 


(The next article of this series will continue the story of ‘The Privateersmen of '76,” and will have to do 
with the exploits of one of the finest figures of American history on the sea, Capt. Jonathan Haraden.) 
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tara of people 
#4 cross back and forth 

“ betweer England and 
Sg | the Continent by the 
Folke stone- Boulogne 
route, changing from 
E the train to the boat 
on the quay, without getiing a glimpse 
of the delightful features of each of these 
places. While each place is a seashore 
resort they are totally different; Boulogne 
having all of the characteristics of Dieppe 
and Trouville, and Folkestone more or less 
of the formality and solidity of English 
resorts. 

We spent a day and two nights at Folke- 
stone and then started for London by way 
of Sandwich and Canterbury; the route 
is rather roundabout and indirect, but it 
was our idea to revisit Sandwich for an- 
other game of golf on its famous links. 

From Canterbury we turned south into 
the charming Kent country and after a 
run of fifteen miles reached the great 
estate and home of Lord —-—— who had 
extended a most cordial invitation to us to 
spend a few days at his country house. 
Those who have visited at one of these 
delightful country houses, of which Eng- 
land has so many, need not be told of the 
pleasures of these three days. The Eng- 
lish are masters in hospitality and the 
graciousness of the welcome with which we 
were received made us feel perfectly at 
home even before the maids had unpacked 
and placed in the dressers all of the be- 
longings of the ladies of our party, and the 
valet had emptied my trunk, and my son’s, 


and taken our clothes away to press them. 
Hot tea and crumpets were served to us as 
soon as we had reached our apartments and 
maids were assigned to each of our ladies 
and a valet to my son and myself. 

As we sat at the windows in the early 
evening and looked out over the vast lawns 
with their huge trees and the great estate 
lying beyond, we could not but feel that the 
English of all others have learned how best 
to enjoy the country and to beautify it by 
making the most of the natural surround- 
ings, and not attempting too much of the 
artificial. The next morning as we were 
breakfasting under the wide-spreading 
branches of an enormous beech, | com- 
mented on the velvety appearance of the 
lawn, which was the finest | had ever seen. 
“Well,” replied one of the gentlemen of 
the household, “they should be fairly good 
for they have been upkept as lawns for 
more than two hundred and fifty years by 
the different families living on this estate.” 
Our time here was put in largely as we 
chose, for, according to the English,custom, 
we did not see either our host or hostess 
until after luncheon. We spent the fore- 
noons in wandering over the great estate, 
or in visiting nearby places of interest, for 
there were eleven motors in the private 
garage and twice as many horses at the 
disposal of the guests. There was no 
formality until the evening dinner which 
was a full dress affair of consid2rable 
ceremony. 

In our trip to the city, we passed rapidly 
through Chatham and then crossed the 
bridge to Rochester, famous like Canter- 


*The third of a series of papers describing an automobile trip through Normandy, Brittany, Scotland, 
Ireland, England and Wa ales. A forthcoming paper will be devoted to practical notes and sug gestions for 
the benefit of those who are planning a first motor trip abroad. 
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from his home to the 
woods without obser- 
vation there was a 
tunnel constructed 
under the road. 

The run from 
Rochester to Green- 
wich was short and 
here we struck the 
suburbs of London. 
The type of country 
changed very rapidly 
and an -hour before 
dark we found our- 
selves in the thickly 
settled section of the 
south side of the city. 
Here the vehicles 
were very numerous 
and we had to watch 
closely to avoid col- 
lisions because of our 
intuitive disposition 
to turn to the right 
instead of the left in 
passing teams, al- 
though we were sur- 
prised to see how 
easily we had dropped 
into the English 
custom. 

The two days we 
spent in London were 
most agreeable ones, 
but here as in Paris, 
because of the dense 
traffic on the streets, 








bury for its great cathedral, the original 
of which was consecrated in 604. In the 
suburbs of Rochester we stopped for a few 
minutes at Gad’s Hill Place, known where- 
ever literature is known as the home in 
which Charles Dickens spent the last years 
of his life. We were shown by the pres- 
ent occupant. of the house, a wealthy 
Londoner, the library in which Dickens 
wrote. His old bookshelves are still there, 
filled with the books of his choice, and 
there are many little things, as well as the 
furniture of the house, which were there 
during the famous novelist’s life. Across 
the road from the house is the grove of 
great trees called the ‘‘Wilderness,” 
where Dickens used to walk when seeking 
solitude and quiet. To permit him to go 


we preferred to use 

public conveyances about the city rather 
than our own car. : 
We here visited the Touring Department 
which the Club maintains at 16 Downs 
Street for the benefit of visiting motorists 
and members of the Club. We found there 
several courteous and painstaking officials 
who gave us all the time necessary to 
discuss our proposed trip. They also gave 
us a vast amount of information and valu- 
able suggestions. They supplied us with 
all of the maps needed and apparently took 
a keen, personal interest in our trip. For 
all their services there was no charge what- 
ever, except the cost of maps. This De- 
partment, which is maintained at the 
expense of the Automobile Club of Great 
Britain has done much to popularize tour- 
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ing and make it easy, especially for stran- 
gers. Any motorist, whether a member of 
the Club or not, can procure here all in- 
formation desired, even as to where police 
traps are located, and where it is well to be 
cautious. The laws regulating speed are 
very much more sharply enforced in Eng- 
land than in any other foreign country. 
Twenty miles an hour is the maximum 
speed allowed anywhere, although in most 
sections in the open country one may, with 
safety, run the limit of the car. This 
Department keeps fully in touch with the 
road conditions and so perfect is its knowl- 
edge of the entire subject that the Chief 
marked for me one bit of road covering 
about ten miles in Scotland on our pro- 
posed route which was under repair at 
that time, and told me just how to avoid 
it and just which alternate ‘oad to take, 
marking it out very carefully on my route 
map. 

We found that the best motoring maps 
of England are those published in two sec- 
tions by “Perrier,” the French Natural 
Sparkling Water Co. These maps are 
standard and universally used. They can 
be purchased for ten shillings of George 
Phillips, 32 Fleet St., London. The other 
authoritative and reliable road maps of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales are 
Bartholomew’s. They are on the scale of 
a half-inch to the mile and may be pur- 
chased in any town at one shilling per sec- 
tion in paper and two shillings mounted on 
linen. 

In addition to these maps there are what 
are called strip maps of many of the chief 
roads in Great Britain published by Gall & 
Inglis, 25 Paternoster Row, London, which 
are more convenient than the larger maps. 
They are about five and one-half inches 
wide and a yard long and embrace a sec- 
tion of country only a few miles on each 
side of the road. They are so folded that 
you can turn the pages like a book and 
read the map right along from start to 
finish in either direction. On the margin 
the distances are shown on the scale 
of one-half inch to the mile, and there 
is a contour line showing all the grades and 
elevations. They can be used to advan- 
tage on trips between the chief cities-such 
as London and Edinburgh, and can be 
purchased at any well known book store 
in Great Britain at one shilling each. 
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Two very comprehensive books can be 
used in conjunction with the foregoing 
maps. One is the “Car Road Book,” 
which gives a large amount of valuable 
data regarding towns, distances, etc. This 
book is published annually by “The Car 
illustrated,” London. The other book is 
called “The Contour Book”’ and gives the 
grades, elevations, etc., on all the chief 
roads of Great Britain. These books and 
the maps can be procured through any lead- 
ing bookseller in the United States. 

All motorists going to England should 
join the Motor Union. Membership in this 
Society may be secured in advance of 
arrival by addressing the Secretary at 
1 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
The annual subscription is but one guinea 
($5.25). The Union’s Touring Depart- 
ment and the facilities membership affords 
in securing rebates from the hotels recom- 
mended will return the money invested 
many times over. 

We left the Metropole in London bright 
and early on a beautiful Tuesday morning, 
crossing Trafalgar Square and turning into 
The Haymarket, thence through Piccadilly 
Circus into Regent Street turning to the 
left in o Oxford Street, which we followed 
until we reached Baker Street, turning into 
it on the right. Baker Street took us into 
Park Road which encircles Regents Park. 
When we reached the fork of Park Road 
and Wellington Street we took the latter 
and followed it until it becomes Finchley 
Road at the Marlboro Road station. We 
were then on the straight road toward 
Edinburgh. I have given these directions 
rather minutely because London is a big 
town and we had considerable trouble 
getting a definite route out of it. This 
reminds me of some directions we received 
from one of the always polite “bobbies.” 
We asked him to direct us and his reply 
was: “Bend with the road and only turn 
over when you are ten or a dozen doors 
down ’’—allof which meant, we discovered, 
that we would come to a turn in the road 
and after we had passed a dozen houses we 
should cross over from our side—the Lon- 
doners are great sticklers for keeping on the 
proper side—and take the road leading off 
from the opposite side. 

The Great North Road oyer which we 
were to motor all the way to Edinburgh 
runs through Finchley about seven miles 





























Entrance to the Duke of Northumberland’s castle. 


from the center of London; then through 
Chipping and Barnet to Hatfield, which is 
twenty miles out. Hatfield House, located 
here, is the seat of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury. The original house, which was 
built between 1100 and 1200, is associated 
closely with the history of the early 
reigns of England. As far as Hatfield 
there is almost one continual settle- 
ment; the houses are very attractive, al- 
though not pretentious. It is very differ- 
ent from the suburbs through which we had 


passed in approaching London. There are 
relatively few manufacturing establish- 
ments to the north, and altogether a better 
class of suburban homes. 

Before we reached Hatfield we had al- 
ready been impressed with the magnificence 
of this Great North Road, which is said to 
have been built by a Mr. Caesar whose 
headquarters were in Rome at the time. It 
is the direct route from London to Edin- 
burgh and has been traveled for so many 
centuries that the earliest histories of Eng- 
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A bridge built by the Romans on the Great North Road. 


land contain accounts of the movement of 
troops upon it. It is a great thoroughfare 
for vehicles of all sorts, motorists and 
cyclists, and in these modern days there are 
well-worn footpaths along either side for 
pedestrians. We passed scores of motors 
and | was told while in England that the 
popularity of motoring had noticeably 
diminished the number of first-class travel- 
ers by rail. We found the road for its 
entire length of four hundred miles in per- 
fect condition; in many portions the 
macadam is said to be nine feet thick. 
Long sections of the road are oiled and on 
no part of it was there any appreciable 
amount of dust. There are few sharp 
curves and the grades are so slight that it 
has become a great thoroughfare for 
speeders, with the result that there are 
many police traps for which one has to 
watch. We found that we could stop in 
almost any little village and get informa- 
tion as to just where the traps were located; 
as, for ins ance, they told us at Biggles- 
wade, which is a better looking place than 
its name, to look out for traps just the 
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other side of Buckden and again in ap- 
proaching Weston. 

The country through which we were 
traveling was one of the greatest attraction, 
for no region on the face of the earth is 
more beautiful than rural England. The 
moist climate keeps the grass, trees and 
hedges at the freshest shade of green. The 
lawns, the farms, the houses and the people 
all look well kept and prosperous. The 
little inns which we passed and even the 
wine shops, gloried in pretentious names 
which were generally displayed in_ illus- 
trated signs hanging on brackets. We had 
great fun in watching for these odd signs 
and writing down some of the most un- 
usual. We passea “The Red Bull,” and in 
neighborly proximity ‘ The Red Cow” and 
“The Dun Cow.”” “Sir John Barleycorn” 
was near enough to hear ‘‘ The Five Bells,” 
and just beyond this, as if not to be out- 
done in the bell line, the proprietor of one 
inn had called his place “ The Ring o’ Bells.” 
Late’ we passed “The Easy Chair” and 
“Wait for the Wagon,” “The Nag’s Head,” 
“The Spread Eagle,” and down near the 
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end of the list we had recorded “ The Black 
Boy” and “The Head, Hand and Stom- 
ach.” 

Lunch time found us at the quaint little 
town of Buckden, sixty-two miles from 
London. We drew up in front of the Lion 
Inn, which looked particularly inviting 
with its windows filled with bright flowers, 
and the young wife of the proprietor cooked 
for us -a delicious luncheon, preparing 
it after we arrived. It was so enjoy- 
able and everything was so particularly 
good that after the bill had been paid 
| slipped back to find the cook, and 
to compliment her on the luncheon. Hand- 
ing her a two-shilling piece | remarked that 
she had given us the most delicious lunch- 
eon we had had in England. With a smile 
which illuminated her rosy face she looked 
up at me and said: ‘Well, if the Gov’ner 
weren’t around I’d kiss ye for that.” | 
simply mention this incident to show that 
little acts of kindness and little deeds well 
done often produce astonishing results. 

The proprietor of the Lion Inn told us 
that he had served his time in the Royal 


Navy and had now retired to the country 
to spend his days in peace. I presume 
that he has a very good business in furnish- 
ing meals to motorists. Certainly the ex- 
cellence of his unpretentious house war- 
rants it. He was particularly anxious 
that none of the constables should catch us 
speeding and cautioned us _part’cularly 
about a trap just beyond Buckden. He 
told us that if we would look into the 
bushes on the left we would see the con- 
stables, and sure enough we discovered 
them, first one and about three hundred 
yards further on another, and a third still 
farther up the road ready to step out and 
stop us in case he had been signaled to do 
so by the other two. A word to the wise 
had been sufficient and we passed the. trap 
at such a snail’s pace that even the con- 
stables themselves had to return our 
sarcastic smile. 

When we got up this far a good Samari- 
tan, whom we passed on the road, told us 
to be very careful not only in approaching 
Stilton but in passing through the town 
itself and net to undertake to make any 
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speed whatever until we had passed the 
Norman Cross Inn about two miles north of 
Stilton. Stilton has in these later days 
become famous for the enterprise of its 
constables in holding up motorists. 

The run from Buckden to Retford, a 
hundred and forty-seven miles from Lon- 
don, gave us a continuous succession of 
delightful panoramic views. We were in 
the heart of old England where apparently 
everyone was prosperous and well-to-do 
and we frequently commented on the great 
number.of bicyclists we passed. Bicycling 
is not only still a popular fad but the bicycle 
is used all over Great Britain as a mode of 
conveyance for people in moderate circum- 
stances. | doubt if there was a day that 
we were motoring in Great Britain that we 
did not pass on the road a hundred well 
dressed ladies and gentlemen on wheels, 
usually in groups or couples; it seemed to 
be one of the most popular methods of 
spending a vacation outing. 

About a mile beyond Retford we passed 
Ye Olde Bell, a hotel which had all the out- 
ward signs of being a delightful place. We 
intended to reach Doncaster or Durham, 
but after we had passed this house about a 
quarter of a mile we saw a constable patrol- 
ing the road and drawing up alongside of 
him asked if it would be a nice place to stop 
all night. “Huh!” he replied, with appar- 
ent disgust at our ignorance, “‘hit’s one of 
the finest ‘ouses in hall Hingland, sir.” 
This was enough for us; we turned around 
and returned to the inn. 

The constable’s estimate was entirely 
correct. It is certainly one of the finest 
inns in all England and it is well worth a 
long detour on any motoring trip to stay all 
night at this fascinating house. We 
learned the history of the place while we 
were sitting on the lawns of the beautiful, 
wall-enclosed gardens back of the house in 
the long evening twilight after dinner. It 
is owned by the Road Club, an organization 
of which Lord Montague is the head. This 
club, since the beginning of motoring, has 
purchased or leased a number of old 
houses which were famous during coaching 
days, and has refitted and furnished them 
throughout with beautiful antique furni- 
ture, with plate and china to match. They 
have been made to duplicate as nearly as 
possible, the old style houses in the great 
days when lords and ladies used to coach 


through the country. The service, the 
bedrooms and everything about Ye Olde 
Bell was ideal, and to add to the enjoyment 
there was the large, purely English enclosed 
garden where one could wander amid 
flowers and under the shade o* great trees 
and enjoy to the fullest degree the privacy 
of English garden life. The illustrated 
painted oak sign of this house, which had 
hung for many years in front of the inn, 
was found after the place had been reno- 
vated, in a neighboring house where it was 
doing service as a table top with the painted 
side down. It was rescued from its com- 
monplace use, the painting touched up 
and it is again, after a lapse of forty years, 
doing business at the old stand. 

The manager, was most gracious in his 
attentions and gave us letters of intro- 
duction to other houses of The Road Club 
farther North. While all these houses 
are open to motorists not members of 
the Club, the members have their own 
particular rooms from which the general 
public is genteelly excluded. 

The Road Club is a most successful in- 
stitution, one to be copied. | am sure it 
would appeal particularly to motorists in 
the United States if an organization could 
be formed to take over some of the famous 
old houses in the East and operate them 
under the management of an organization 
of similar scope and plan. 

At Doncaster the Great North Road 
divides into two roads running almost 
parallel and only a few miles apart; the 
eastern road leading through Selby direct 
to York and the western one running 
through Wetherby and Boroughbridge to 
the west of the city. These roads meet 
again at Northallerton, and the only 
choice between them is that one takes the 
motorist into the city of York and the 
other takes him around it. If one is in a 
hurry the latter is preferable. 

York is just about the oldest town we 
visited. Its history runs back to the 
second century when it was for a period 
the residence of emperors long forgotten. 
Constantine the Great was proclaimed 
here in 323 A. D. amid high doings. Will- 
iam the Conqueror, whom we couldn't 
lose in France, built two ca tles here, and 
the Romans had previously built a great 
wall around the town, two and three-quar- 
ter miles in length, to keep out the heathen 








warriors. Parts of the old walls are still 
standing. The popular promenade is 
around the top of the new wall built before 
Columbus discovered America and before 
our own New York was thought of. 

The York Minster, or Cathedral, is one 
of the finest and most famous of all those of 
which England is justly proud. As an 
architectural creation it is a gem which 
modern designers have not equaled. In 
process of building for over three hundred 
years, it was consecrated in 1472. As we 
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Scarborough and Bridlington, popular sea- 
shore resorts largely patronized, but as we 
were anxious to get into Scotland we 
decided to omit the side-trip and to push on 
north. 

We stopped at Northallerton for lunch, 
and reached the picturesque town of Dur- 
ham and crossed the river Weir under the 
windows of its cathedral and castle about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. An hour 
later we passed through Newcastle and 
crossed the Tyne by the wonderful “High 











Al fresco breakfast at Elmwood. 


stood before its wonderful altar in the 
subdued light of early evening we could not 
help thinking of the countless throngs who 
had knelt here ‘in the past centuries and 
who had gone out even o’ remembrance. 
A twilight song service was being held 
while we were there and the mellow 


tones of the great organ and the chanting 
of the choir were wafted in sweet harmony 
through the transepts and nave to the 
furthest ‘corners of the great cathedral, 
there tobe lost in distant echoes. 

It is but a 


short run from York to 


Level” bridge designed by Robert Stephen- 
son. This is 112 feet above the water; the 
railroad crosses on the upper part and 
vehicles upon the lower roadway, which is 
suspended from the upper platform. As 
we had brought no coals to Newcastle, and 
as it is a most uninteresting town (in 
general appearance much like the poorer 
suburbs of Pittsburg, being the great coal 
center of England) we pushed on over the 
magnificent road through Morpeth, passing 
through the old Roman archway over the 
main street at the entrance to Alnwick 
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just as twilight had begun to merge into 
night. This town is the seat of the Duke 
of Northumberland whose castle is one of 
the finest feudal piles in England. It is one 
of the favorite visiting places of King Ed- 
ward and the town is often en /féle because 
of the presence of the King and royalty. 
The castle which has been thoroughly re- 
stored, is said to contain a most interesting 
collection of antiquities and many rare 
paintings. The Norman gateway of the 
castle, built in the twelfth century, is one of 
the most noted single architectural features 
of England. We had hoped to enter this, 
but evidently we were not expected, so the 
best that we couid do was to take a picture 
of ourselves in the car directly in front of it. 
We felt that this would, at least, show our 
intentions if not our accomplishments. 

We stayed all night here at The White 
Swan. We would like to forget the hotel, 
but we will never forget the obsequious 
waiter who, no matter what might be asked 
him, bowed gravely and answered: “ Yes, 
sur’um.”’ For the sake of making conver- 
sation and being agreeable, | remarked that 
the boiled potatoes were very good. “Yes, 
sur'um,” he replied and immediately put 
two more on my plate. To keep the joke 
up different members of the party united in 
complimenting the potatoes and the result 
was that our plates were all loaded, and in 
the morning at breakfast we found little 
else on the table but potatoes. He was 
evidently a susceptible old waiter and is 
doubtless talking to this day about the 
party of tremendous potato eaters which 
visited his house. 

From Alnwick north through Belford to 
Berwick-on-Tweed was a run of about 
thirty miles quickly made, and just beyond 
the city we crossed the river which marks 
the dividing line between England and 
Scotland. The road here bends nearer the 
coast and for the next ten miles we were 
within sight of the North Sea. We made 
no stop at Berwick but pushed on through 
Cockburnspath where we again picked up 
the view of the sea, which we had continu- 
ously from there on to Dunbar. 

We had from Dunbar our first view of 
the great Bass Rock which rises abruptly 
out of the sea about a mile off shore near 
North Berwick, and also of the North Ber- 
wick Law, which is the name given to a 
high and symmetrical mountain back of 
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the town. Seeing these two familiar land- 
marks brought back a flood of pleasant 
memories of the fortnight which: we had 
spent so delightfully at North Berwick two 
years previously, and made us eager to 
push on. If we had not known the charms 
of North Berwick we could have stayed 
very contentedly at Dunbar. But we 
knew North Berwick to be one of the most 
charming seashore places in Scotland, and 
its hotel, The Marine, to be an ideal home. 
So, early in the afternoon, we swung around 
on the shore road, passed Tantalon Castle 
and soon were welcomed at The Marine by 
our friends who had been our hosts on our 
previous visit. 

We had covered the distance of four 
hundred miles from London over the Great 
North Road in three days. This had en- 
abled us to make the trip leisurely and to 
enjoy not only the scenery, but to stop in 
any little town which struck our fancy and 
visit the places of interest. The run is 
usually made by motorists in two days, but 
anyone who makes it in this short time 
loses much of the charm of the trip. The 
Marine Hotel is a great rendezvous of 
golfers from all over the world who come 
to North Berwick to play on its links which, 
counted among the finest in the world, are 
among the oldest in Scotland. Golf is so 
much of a feature here that the old town 
reservoir, now abandoned, has been filled 
and leveled off and turned into a perfectly 
kept grass putting green. 

The Golf Club House and links are built 
on the commons between the town and the 
sea. The links are free and from morning 
until night there is a steady stream of 
players leaving the first tee. In summer 
time the twilights are so long that golf is 
played up to half-past nine and sometimes 
a quarter to ten. 

North Berwick is one of the places which 
one may visit and revisit and never tire of. 
Americans have dubbed it ‘‘ The Newport 
of Scotland.” It is only nineteen miles 
from Edinburgh and many of the richest 
families have erected beautiful homes there. 
It might well be taken for the original of 
“Spotless Town,’’ because its streets and 
dooryards are kept so scrupulously clean. 

We spent several days at North Berwick, 
dividing our time between golf and side 
trips: to interesting points. One of the 
features of greatest interest near North 
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Berwick is Bass Rock, already referred to. 
It is reached by a steam ferry of such 
diminutive size that only those who have 
no fear of seasickness dare make the trip, 
which is generally a rough one. This 
enormous rock which rises abruptly from 
the sea to a height of 350 feet, is tne haunt 
of myriads of solan geese and sea birds. 
These are so numerous that their white 
plumage give the entire south side of the 
rock, from a distance, the appearance of 
having been whitewashed. Those who 
visit the rock can climb right in among the 
birds if they are adepts at mountain 
scaling. 

The run from North Berwick into Edin- 
burgh is uninteresting, especially the latter 
portion as we approached the suburbs, 
through Musselburgh and Portobello. As 
we had previously visited Edinburgh we 
did not remain there all night but stayed 
only long enough to dine at the Caledonian 
Hotel and permit the ladies of the party 
to visit some of the shops on Princes 
Street, often referred to as the handsomest 
street in the world. 

As we were bound for the north of Scot- 
land and no vehicles can go over the great 
bridge across the Firth of Forth, we took 
the ferry from Granton, almost within the 
city limits, across the Firth to Burntisland, 
a distance of five miles. We had consider- 
able fun over the pronunciation of this 
name as we Called it, as it is spelled, Burn- 
tis-land. No one understood what we 
meant until we discovered that the natives 
pronounced it as two words—Burnt island. 
We had no difficulty in running our motor 
onto the ferry boat at Granton and the 
charge for taking it across was insignificant, 
as it went as cargo along with cows and 
horses and vehicles of various sorts. 

We left Perth the morning after our 
arrival and almost immediately struck into 
the highlands of the mountain section of 
Scotland. From here to Inverness the 
entire trip is one of the rarest beauty. The 
scenery is wild and attractive every mile of 
the way, and we began to realize the oft 
told beauties of the Scottish moors. The 
road, which was excellent, was of the roller- 


coaster style, but the grades were severe in 
many places. We were taking the only 
route that a motor can follow in going to 
Inverness from Perth without making the 
wide detour around by Aberdeen, and this 
is by way of the Pass of Killiecrankie. The 
motor rcad follows the line of the railroad 
for the entire distance and the two are 
within sight of each other every mile. At 
the time we made the trip both the purple 
and the white heather were in full bloom 
and we had stretched out before us on 
either side a color scheme of Nature which 
could be likened to a great Persian carpet, 
vivid in coloring and majestic in propor- 
tions. There is practically no timber but 
there are solid banks of rhododendrons on 
the banks of the streams. The hills and 
mountains would be bare and forlorn ex- 
cept for this and the heather. The ex- 
quisite little ‘“Bluebells of Scotland” 
peeped up everywhere through the heather 
as the brilliant red poppies did in the wav- 
ing grain fields of France. Every little 
while we passed shooting lodges and we 
saw several parties beating the moors for 
pheasants with their dogs and drivers as the 
season had opened the week prior to our 
visit. The Pass of Killiecrankie through 
which we passed is where the Duke, whom 
John Drew made famous, is supposed to 
have lived. It is a gem of nature, resem- 
bling greatly some of the well known 
notches in the White Mountains. 

This run from Perth, a distance of 118 
miles, which we made easily in one day, is 
one of the most beautiful motor trips that 
anyone can imagine. There are few towns, 
but the scenery is wild and absolutely 
unique. In all Europe or America there is 
nothing just like it, and when one has been 
over it it is easy to see the fascination 
which is always attached to the moors of 
Scotiand. August is, however, a bad time 
to make the trip because of the frequent 
rains. The knowing ones told us that June 
and July were always better for motoring, 
and after the experience we had on this 
trip we should, if we make the trip again, 
tour Great Britain in July and France in 
August. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN 


BY ZONA GALE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T is an ancient pursuit, gardening,” as 
Mr. Pecksniff tolerantly observed; and 
so many charming folk have found all 

Elysium in a plotof ground that one cannot 
think why more of them do not look for it 
there. Long before spring we might all be 
concerned with breathings on dust and in- 
carnations of seeds and the other bright, 
infinite business of creation. For one’s spirit 
must first move on the face of the garden. 
There should be no naive gardening— 
the having of green things merely because 
one has always had them. If ever a man 
is to be self conscious, alive to his finger 
tips, he should be so when he is about his 
gardening. To go forth in the chamber of 
spring, to arrange that chamber with bloom 
and bough and sward and dial—this is one 
of the occupations which he has in common 
with the Great Hand. When, at a touch, 
violets rise, there will be for the gardener 
something of the joy with which God 
fashioned, say, the first fern. Yes, to plan 
the color and line of a little garden close is 
as if one were helping to furnish the sweet 
outdoors. A man who has never bestowed 
on this living decoration a care comparable 
to that which he has lavished on the very 
upholstery within doors, he does not know 
gardens. And, too, there are other things 
which he does not know. 
_ How to make a garden. The phrase is 
like a window. To tell how is as if one 
were casually to explain the way to raise 
sunken galleys heavy with Tyrian spoil. 
Gardening is essentially the type of many 
humble experiences which can be listed 
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only with the most distinguished company. 
How to feel prima vera forever, how to root 
one’s fancies, to see one’s dreams, to 
fathom the etiquette which will present one 
to oneself—these are the things to be 
classed with how to make a garden. To 
some, all these matters will invariably offer 
problems. 

The problem on which all gardens are laid 
is that everything should have been begun 
at least three years before. There are men 
who have grown to feel battle at the very 
sound of the words. It is the first-catch- 
your-ancestor recipe for compounding 
one’s own cleverness. It is, among all ad- 
vice, warning and comment, anathema. 
It is a loathly thing to say to any one who 
is beginning a garden. But like the beast, 
it has a vulnerable part: If only one’s taste 
is simple enough, one may slay it. Out of 
the blue sky of one’s very first year as a 
gardener, one may make a delightful gar- 
den. No matter if one has sinned with 
idleness, no shame to one that he was not 
at it three years ago—there are hope and 
annuals enough for everybody, and one 
may yet garden superbly. Why do the 
philosophers not use this as an intimate 
proof of grace? For that matter, one may 
suppose this very spring to be three years 
before three years from now; but nobody 
ever thinks of that. 

And always there is the lawn; and the 
lawn, bless it, is a kind of annual. For 
though one may not have a luxuriant, pro- 
fessional lawn in a single season, one may 
still have a clever amateur lawn, fine of 
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blade, thrifty, and sympathetic of one’s 
effort. The lawn should be very near to 
the gardener’s heart. Soft, vivid grass is a 
delight to the eye which no flower can 
rival, and the first care of the wise gardener 
is most carefully to prepare this back- 
ground for glories to come. With blue 
grass for a foundation—one of the most 
widely useful seeds obtainable—one needs 
no other wizard than a local seedsman who 
is usually skilled in the preparation of 
stock mixtures suitable to-his locality. If 
the grass with which one is obliged to start 
is coarse and struggling, the surface must 
be worked up thoroughly with a heavy 
garden rake, then sowed, then given a 
light top dressing of fertilizer. In a very 
little time the tender blades will come 
pushing and in one summer a lawn may be 
alawn. Not, to be sure, the lawn of three 
years later; but still a lawn. If one dare 
adventure no farther, one’s reward is al- 
ready upon one. A lawn, curb grass, a 
sense of enduring green about one’s house 
is a kind of spiritualization of the carpets 
of this world, even if one impresses there no 
design of flowers. But it is not a garden. 

One of the most delightful experiences 
in gardening is laying out the ground. It 
is a pursuit as personal as making bread— 
ora poem. For just as, in these fair tasks, 
the laws of fermentation or of meter must 
prevail, so laws of garden setting are in- 
exorable, and yet it is in handling one’s 
yeasts and iambics and plants with a differ- 
ence that the réle of creator is played. In 
bread there is a charmed moment for the 
second mixing; in a verse there is an en- 
chanted fashion of varying meter to woo 
the meaning and belove the ear; and in a 
garden there is always an inevitable place 
for the hollyhocks and the shower-of-gold 
and the Forsythia and all the “tall, grena- 
dier flowers,” and to substitute violets 
merely because one admires them would 
be like using pretty words for significant 
ones—or frosting the bread. Various 
corners of the garden call their various 
needs which only one special thing will fill. 
A bare bit of lattice, a gray shoulder of 
wall, a plain arbor—these petition unmis- 
takably for tall flowers, or for a hedge of 
sweet peas, or for any slender flowering 
shrub that will grow to the desired height. 
That low corner of the garden, by a turn in 
the wall, where many boughs weave a 
curtain, demands white violets and irises 
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and Jack-in-the-pulpits and lady-slippers 
and ferns and mandrakes. It is the marsh 
corner of the garden, and to plant red 
geraniums there would be an insult to 
nature. Sunny banks and open places are 
the home of geraniums, if one likes them, 
and of nasturtiums; and, by the way, if 
there is a bit of rocky soil in the garden, the 
nasturtiums ought to be there. The joy 
which the eye takes in a flood of sun on a 
tulip bed, on a strip of daffodils, or on a 
riot-of pinks and dahlias illustrates how at 
least one rule in house-arrangement is 
reversed in gardening: For whereas a bit 
of brass or a statue may light the dusk 
corner of a room, and somber cabinets may 
be set in the light, it is far otherwise out of 
doors; there the cool, shaded recesses of a 
garden demand delicately unobtrusive 
flowers, while the sunny plots call aloud 
for tides of color to glorify them. 

Even in a small garden, the laying out 
of the walks is a delightful task. It cuts 
the enclosure even more tellingly than the 
laying down of rugs within doors; it 
divides sweets that may be neighbors from 
sweets that may not; the introduction of 
little threads of paths will harmonize 
vagrant colors as can no other device. 
And this is a plea for walks of grass. It is 
true that gravel walks give a sense of neat- 
ness and trimness; it is true that the strip 
of cool white gravel is an institution as 
honorable as the stars; but if you have ever 
been in an old-fashioned garden and 
stepped along between sweet-smelling 
wildernesses with wide walks of thick grass 
between the beds, then you know that the 
gravel walk is useful for nurserymen but 
charming for nobody. Particularly in 
naturalistic gardening—as if gardening can 
ever be anything else—grass walks are 
indispensable. And why not let the lawn 
extend to the border beds? Of course 
narrow gravel strips may edge the border 
beds when they do not mar the general 
effect of the lawn, but especially in small 
gardens these should be omitted. Do you 
not remember the old pictures of the castle 
gardens where princesses walk all day? 

To make a selection of plants for that 
first year should not be difficult. Out of 
thousands of possible friends, books and 
stars we, so to say, number a few, paste in 
our book-plates and know their constella- 
tions; and it is like this with plants. There 
are any number of possibilities in annuals, 
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but having looked them all over one is 
likely to go back to the few solid and en- 
during ones of which he is sure. A list of 
the permanently and universally popular 
garden inmates for this climate is not a 
long one. In selecting a dozen varieties 
each of trees, shrubs, annuals and peren- 
nials one can hardly become inconstant to 
them who selects these: 

Trees—Sugar maple, white birch, Japa- 
nese Weeping cherry, white flowering dog- 
wood, white ash, tulip tree, pin oak, 
European linden and the American elm. 

Shrubs—Japanese barberry, white flower- 
ing Japanese quince, Forsythia, fragrant 
upright honeysuckle, Rhodotypos_ ker- 


rioides (azalea family), Japanese spirza, 
weeping Chinese lilac, Japanese vibur- 
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num, plum-leaved viburnum, Japan snow- 
ball. 

Evergreen shrubs—Catesby’s Androm- 
eda, Chinese azalea, common _ box, 
Japanese holly, mountain laurel and 
rhododendron. 

Perennials—Anemone, columbine, asters, 
chrysanthemums, coreopsis (tick seed), 
dahlias, dianthus (pinks), fox glove, holly- 
hocks, iris (Gates, Germanica, New Pales- 
tine and Kaempferi iris), peonies, phlox, 
salvia, yucca and the roses. 

Annuals—Carnations, Canterbury bells, 
annual asters, pansies, lilies-of-the-valley, 
sweet peas, nasturtiums, cowslips, antir- 
rhinum, mignonette and poppies. 

Then one must breathe upon the soil. 
Surely not all the dust of the earth was 
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found indifferently meet for making the 
first man. Some must have been more 
suitable than others, and one must still 
touch one’s clay with a difference. But it 
is comforting to reflect that the dust of 
Eden had not to be prepared three years 
before. There it was, all ready when it 
was wanted... Similarly alight soil, with a 
porous sub-soil, may be prepared in spring 
for that year’s garden. But a heavy clay 
soil ought always to be—to have been!— 
prepared in the fall. If, however, the 
garden has an impervious sub-soil, there 
arises the necessity for artificial drainage. 
The gardener with his head in the clouds, 
“hidden in a crowd of stars,” has, like a 
man of stars, to have his feet on the earth 
and indeed, in impervious sub-soil condi- 
tions, under the earth. In the midst of his 
meditations on violets he must manage 
drainage tiles of suitable size to take the 
water away rapidly, and he must lay them 
so as to get a good delivery at the outlet. 

For surface tiling two and one-half-inch 
tiles are generally used, but larger ones 
should carry away the main flow, increasing 
until they come to delivery in a stream or 
other outlet. If the ground is already very 
wet, the matter is harder to manage than 
with soil that is too dry; for wet soil is too 
dry at times for semi-aquatic plants, and 
at other times too wet for other plants. 

The high moment is of course the mo- 
ment of actual planting. In any climate, 
certain flower and vegetable seeds, sown 
in frames very early in the spring, will 
make a quicker growth and hasten the 
flowering and maturing periods. But one 
of the tests of the skill of a gardener is in 


the planting. Three things in the world © 


may be done successfully by those alone 
who have the knack, namely: Laying an 
open fire, cooking anything at all, and 
planting seeds. For it is not alone the 
danger of planting too closely or planting 
too loosely that menaces; it seems to be 
the peril of the mere touch of the hand 
that has not this knack. But if the soil is 
not moist or the atmosphere humid, there 
is danger enough to arise from loose plant- 
ing. It is necessary that the earth be 
damp enough to cohere slightly when 
tested in the hand, and that the earth be 
pressed firmly and carefully worked around 
the long fibrous roots. Too close planting 
is a frequent fault with amateurs, and a 
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judicious thinning out of most beds is neces- 
sary early in the year. Space ought to be 
allowed, so that each plant may be given 
its individuality, except in massing. And 
east and south exposures are best, for the 
sake of the sun. 

On another account than that of adapt- 
ability to the garden’s topography, the 
favorite flowers of the gardener are not 
always to be planted in the largest num- 
bers. The flowers ought to be chosen so 
that there shall be a continual march of 
succeeding bloom all season long. For in- 
stance if a garden contains: Crocuses, 
tulips, peonies, irises, the yucca filamentosa 
and rudbeckias (orange daisy), these, in 
their order, will be in bloom from crocus 
time in May to rudbeckia days in the early 
fall. As a matter of fact nearly all the 
flowers bloom by the end of July, but with 
careful management the garden may be 
filled with flowers summer-long. Crocuses, 
tulips, daffodils, narcissii, and hyacinths 
are pre-eminently the flowers of early 
spring; as soon as they fade the bulbs are 
taken up, and the beds may be filled with 
forget-me-nots and daisies, the bearded and 
mourning iris, annual phlox, tiger lilies, 
gladioli, the cannas, pansies, columbine. 
And, June-long, and lavishly into July, 
there will of course be the roses. Later in 
the summer there may come to the flower 
beds in which the early summer flowers 
have ceased to bloom coleus, geraniums, 
scarlet salvia, dahlias, phlox, garden 
thyme, sunflowers and cornflowers. And 
in the fall the flame of color need hardly 
abate, for there is the flower of all fall 
flowers, the chrysanthemum—though not 
so many as people think, since but few 
varieties will bloom out of doors; there are 
the perennial asters, the Japanese anem- 
ones, the second blossoming of the lark- 
spurs, the star-grass, the colored berries of 
the shrubs, as the Cornelian cherry, the 
bush cranberry, the common barberry, and 
there is the colchicum or autumn crocus, the 
Jerusalem artichoke,and if one has a wild cor- 
ner of garden, the fireweed and bittersweet 
and goldenrod and the pasture pink mush- 
rooms and a few pale evening primroses. 

The flowering period may be prolonged 
by various methods, Cold storage is a 
factor used by commercial florists, and it 
may be used on a small scale by home 
gardeners though for them it is not very 
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practicable. That the picking of flowers 
which are going to seed will add somewhat 
to a plant’s blooming period is known to 
every country woman who has made room 
for a bed of pansies or a lattice of sweet 
peas between the cucumber bed and the 
well-house, and has kept the plants reli- 
giously bare of bloom, so that they may 
bloom the longer. 

But the “compleat”’ gardener finds his 
most grateful task in the care of the garden, 
and there is loving toil to be performed 
nearly all the day long. Watering flowers 
is a nice business, requiring almost as much 
skill as planting. It is easy to see that the 
cactus family, standing erect in their dry 
ground, need little water; but there are 
many less hardy plants that ordinarily get 
much more water than they require, as 
caladiums. Often far too little care is 
taken in the watering, and the water is 
even allowed to fall directly upon the 
flowers themselves which, unless the gentle 
fall of the rain can successfully be imitated, 
is injurious to them, especially to the sum- 
mer flowering plants. The roots alone 
should be watered and the foliage sprinkled, 
but if the plant is very dry the watering 
should be done carefully with at least one 
interval in the process. 

The cost of the garden need be very 
little. A gentleman of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has a wonderful garden and raises the most 
beautiful plants which perform miracles of 
bloom; he experiments with plants that 
never have blossomed, and makes them 
flower and show forth wonders. The gar- 
den is not a show place; it is simply a little 
plot of ground which he fills with the 
flowers that he loves to cultivate and to 
watch grow. By many versed in gardens 
and garden-folk, he is considered one of the 
first gardeners in the country, yet his Elys- 
ium is only half an acre; he fills a position 
in the city all day long, and he expends 
hardly more than twenty dollars a year in 
labor. Bulbs and shrubs cost little, and 
seeds, of which annuals are the least ex- 
pensive, cost almost nothing. Herbaceous 
perennials are, in the end, the least ex- 
pensive because they care for themselves 
from year to year. So that the flowers of 
the earth are literally to be had not for 
money, but for the love of them. 

“Can a little lake in a garden be managed 
inexpensively?” 

This is one of the questions frequently 


asked by gardeners with an inland acre 
or even less at their disposal, for the old 
loved mystery and the spell of water is 
potent even in a tiny artificial lake, looking 
as if it were prettily painted in its place. 
Water to supply evaporation is the chief 
expense in a small lake, when the lake-bed 
has once been made to hold water. In 
some sections where there is an impervious 
substratum this is about the only expense 
connected with a little lake, but in other 
locations it is necessary to cement the 
bottom of the mimic lake. A little sunken 
pond, white with lily and lotus, and having 
a dark, thick fringe of semi-aquatic plants 
makes a charming garden corner, with 
nearby seats or a little arbor. Over such 
arbors and over lattices and walls and 
verandas and even about the trunks of old 
oaks, vines are quite indispensable, and the 
vines most satisfactory in this climate are 
the Boston ivy, ampelopsis Veitchii, 
wisterias, honeysuckle, climbing roses and 
clematis. 

As for the little fancies and extrava- 
gancies of gardens—fountains, sun-dials, 
moon-dials and the like, they have their 
place, if they are beautiful, and they have 
no place if they are not. It is easy to 
imagine an ugly fountain—are they not on 
everybody’s lawn, with complaining dol- 
phins and mature cherubs above?—but 
it is difficult to conjure up an unworthy 
sun-dial or moon-dial. Like the sun and 
the moon these are always beautiful. There 
could be no sweeter excuse for digression 
than to quote that exquisite suggestion of 
Henry van Dyke’s for a sun-dial: 


“Hours fly, 
Flowers die, 
New days, 
New ways, 
Pass by, 
Love stays.” 


But oh, throughout the length and 
breadth of the garden, let there be no stone 
dogs and stags, no bronze peacocks, no 
white metal swans. They have no place 
among fauna or flora nor anywhere but 
under the earth; they are outcast, like the 
weeds; and all the great collection of 
bronze and stone so defiled is not worth 
the wing of one butterfly. Keep the gar- 
den pure of them; and if, perchance, one 
comes as a gift, do as Buddha would have 
done with his other loaf: “Sell it and buy 
white hyacinths.” 
































SOME ANCIENT AMERICAN 
GIANTS 


BY J. CARTER BEARD 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 





ac, age! us see if we can get 
a by oy 


some glimpses, in the 
light of the most recent 
mw discoveries in paleonto- 
mw logy, of ancient America 
} and of the enormous 
giants which once in- 
habited it, and some idea perhaps of 
their habits. As truth is stranger than 
fiction, it certainly ought to be more enter- 
taining if rightly apprehended. Among 
the large reptiles in that remote era when 
reptiles were literally the lords of creation, 
there being no crcature existing at that 
time which could dispute the title with 
them, lived the different species of mosa- 
saurs and elasmosaurs; and although their 
fossilized bones are now found full a thou- 
sand miles from either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific Oceans, these creatures were essen- 
tially marine animals. The great cre- 
taceous ocean, the existence of which ac- 
counts for this fact, covering as it did the 
whole interior of what is now North 
America, and dividing the entire country 
into an Eastern and a Western Continent, 
bore upon its sluggish waters vast reptiles 
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such as it has not entered into the heart of 
man, uninstructed by science, to imagine. 
This strange shallow sea, so different, as 
indeed was all else, even the atmosphere 
itself, in those almost inconceivably distant 
days, from anything now existing, this sea 
whose glassy surface never stirred into 
currents by alternations of temperature 
with alternating seasons, never whipped 
into fury by passing gales, how, aroused to 
unwonted life and action, it must have 
surged and boiled and broken into clouds 
of spray about the bodies of the huge mon- 
sters that swarmed in its waters, as en- 
countering each other they played or 
fought together. 

The creatures were differently but 
equally equipped for war. Of course, not 
all species of mosasaurs, nor all specimens 
of any one particular species, reached the 
maximum length of fifty feet, the smallest 
found being about ten feet long; but 
neither is there any reason to believe, tak- 
ing into consideration the extremely small 
percentage of animals whose remains have 
survived the vicissitudes of so many ages 
and the proportion of those which have yet 
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been collected, that we know the greatest 
length the mosasaurs attained. It is 
pretty safe to say that in their day and 
generation they produced individuals con- 
siderably exceeding fifty feet in length. 
However this may be, it is certain that 
these creatures, when adult, possessed at 
least fifty feet of bone and sinew. They 
had moderately short necks supporting 
stout wedge-shaped heads, with : enor- 
mously powerful jaws armed with a more 
formidable array of great conical teeth 
(three rows of them upon the upper jaw 
alone) than is possessed by any living crea- 
ture of to-day. They swallowed their prey 
whole, their jaws opening so widely and 
extending so far back in the head, and the 
ligaments at the gape by which the jaws 
were bound together and also by which the 
framework of the mouth was fastened to 
the other parts of the skull were so pliant 
as to admit the passage of large bodies. 
According to Professor S. Williston ‘‘the 
mouth of the gullet was prolonged forward 
in swallowing, evidently being loose and 
baggy.” Owing to these formations the 
mosasaurs hissed like serpents. These 
terrible living engines of destruction were 
covered with scaly skins, fragments of 
which, wonderful to relate, have been dis- 
covered intact, as have also indications of a 
long fringe-like mane. 

The elasmosaurs and the plesiosaurs 
were still more remarkable looking rep- 
tiles. In its general make-up the elas- 
mosaur more nearly resembled our Florida 
snake-bird than any other creature now 
living, but it was fifty, sixty or more feet 
long. From an enormous body like that 
of a giant seal, but possessed of four paddles 
instead of two, and terminated by a long 
and powerful tail, arose a neck that re- 
sembled a huge serpent carrying a head 
small in proportion to the animal but 
armed with large pointed teeth set in 
powerful jaws. Cope in describing the 
creature says: “Far out on the expanse 
of this ancient sea might have been seen a 
huge snake-like form, which rose above the 
surface and stood erect, with tapering 
throat and arrow-shaped head, or swayed 
about describing a circle of twenty feet 
above the surface of the water, then 
plunging into the depths naught would be 
visible but the foam caused by the disap- 
pearing form of life. Should several have 
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appeared together we can easily imagine 
tall, flexible forms rising to the height of 
the masts of a fishing fleet, or like snakes 
twisting and knotting themselves together. 
Like the snake-bird it probably often 
swam many feet below the surface, raising 
the head to the distant air for breath, then 
withdrawing it and exploring the depths 
forty feet below, without altering the posi- 
tion of its body. From the localities in 
which its bones have been found in Kansas 
it must have wandered far from land, and 
that many kinds of fishes formed its food, 
is shown by the teeth and scales found in 
the position of its stomach.” 

The long neck of the elasmosaur enabling 
it to dart its head about in every direction 
with lightning-like rapidity, and reach 
every part of an enemy with its fangs, gave 
it an advantage that must have compen- 
sated for the stronger body and more 
powerful jaws of the mosasaur, which it 
probably often joined in equal battle. We 
may indeed picture to ourselves such a duel. 
The waters about the colossal combatants 
are churned into foam that, rising like the 
smoke of a conflagration, blots them out 
at times from view. Ever and anon one 
and then the other of the giant gladiators 
seems to prevail, until at last the mosasaur, 
perhaps, manages to get the slender neck 
of the plesiosaur in his jaws. This ends 
the conflict between the two, but legions of 
fresh foes attack the victor. The blood 
that stains the waves about him has called 
up a school of bulldog fish, the portheus- 
molossus of Cope, great finny monsters with 
heads twice as large as those of tigers, and 
fangs larger and more numerous than are 
possessed by any creature now living upon 
the earth. 

These fish, as bloodthirsty as the far- 
famed caribe-fish of South American wa- 
ters, fall upon the mosasaur weakened by 
loss of blood from a hundred wounds as well 
as by the terribly exhausting battle just 
fought, and dispense equal justice by de- 
vouring both victor and vanquished. In 
this they are aided by flying dragons, 
pterosaurs, with strangely shaped heads, 
beaks like those of birds, and a spread of 
wing measuring eighteen or nineteen feet, 
that coming in flocks flutter and perch like 
enormous vultures upon the stranded car- 
casses of the sea-monsters and gorge them- 
selves with their flesh. Such scenes, we 
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are justified by the synthetic methods of 
the paleontology of to-day in believing, 
must have happened myriads of times upon 
the waters of the great American sea, for 
then as well as now the lust of battle was 
inborn in all created things, and to eat and 
to be eaten was the law and destiny of the 
animal world. 

The creatures must have been prac- 
tically helpless on land; for they were not 
sufficiently serpentine to move about with- 
out the aid of limbs better fitted for land 
locomotion than those they possessed. 
Their pugnacity is amply indicated by the 
many scars and injuries they received, 
probably from others of their own kind. 

In no way related to the sea saurians 
described, but with an entirely different 
origin and descent, were the great dino- 
saurs. Generally speaking, the fore-limbs 
of dinosaurs were very small as compared 
with the hinder ones. As the typical form 
of the elasmosaurs and the plesiosaurs had 
been transferred to the land, and is now to 
be found only in the snake-birds of America 
and of Africa, that of the dinosaurs is now 
most nearly approached by afamily of mam- 
mals, the kangaroos; so much so that if we 
can only picture to ourselves a kangaroo of 
sufficiently gigantic dimensions, we may 
obtain a sort of generalized, impressionistic 
idea of the proportions, structure, and ap- 
pearance of the large species of dinosaurs. 

Amphicoelius altus, one of the tallest of 
the dinosaurs, was weighted with the great, 
heavy, solid bones, constituting the frame- 
work of its tail and thighs, while the 
vertebra of its neck and back were hollow, 
thus plainly indicating that the immense 
creature passed its life wading about the 
bottom of a shallow sea, and was able, 
while doing so, to elevate its neck and head 
above the surface to breathe and procure 
its food—which, as proved by the form and 
characteristics of its dentition, was both 
animal and vegetable The body cavity 
of such creatures would have been of 
sufficient capacity to have accommodated 
a dinner party of from a dozen to twenty 
persons. And if, as it is to be supposed, the 
old saurians possessed the tenacity of life 
that survives in their degenerate descen- 
dants, the reptiles of the present day, hunt- 
ing them, even with the best field pieces, 
would have been a dangerous undertaking. 

One of the most formidable of these 


extinct genera was, withcut doubt, the 
stegosaurs The animals belonging to this 
genus might, it is true, be considered of 
moderate size as compared with their con- 
temporaries, being only about thirty feet 
long; but they were the champion armored 
cruisers of their day, for not only were they 
clad in a complete suit of plates or scales, 
but, in addition to a set of great horn- 
covered flanges arranged along the back in 
a most remarkable fashion, their great tails 
were armed with four pairs of spurs, the 
largest pair measuring each over two feet 
in length. As this tail was his principal 
weapon of offense or defense, and was at 
such a considerable distance from head- 
quarters, the animal was provided with two 
sets of brains; one as is usual in his head, 
and the other, twenty times as large, in his 
haunches, to form a relay station, so to 
speak, from which to work his armed caudal 
appendage. One peculiarity about the 
construction of stegosaurs puzzles paleon- 
tological physiologists. His head was so 
extremely diminutive, as compared with 
his huge body, that it is a serious question 
how enough food could be made to pass 
through the animal’s small jaws to sustain 
life. It indeed seems, paradoxical as it 
sounds, that such a creature might starve 
to death surrounded by food and engaged 
in eating it. Like most of the saurians, 
stegosaurus was at least partly aquatic. 
He was a strict vegetarian, and in all prob- 
ability spent most of his life sitting upright 
upon his massive hind legs and powerful 
tail in comparatively shallow lakes, gather- 
ing in sheaves of soft, succulent vegetation 
growing out of the water about him in his 
freely moving arms, and stuffing them into 
his jaws as rapidly as might be. | 

Of course, the great number of species 
of herbivorous dinosaurs that then existed 
must necessarily be accompanied by those 
of a carnivorous nature to prey upon them. 
Some of these were from twenty-five to 
thirty feet long, and as much more active 
and muscular in proportion to their size 
than their plant-eating contemporaries as 
animals of prey nowadays are more lively 
and vigorous than the peaceful herds and 
flocks upon which they feed. 

Radically departing from the fish the 
snake-bird and the kangaroo style of ani- 
mal architecture, Creative power now first 
fashions a beast which nay with some 
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Ornithostoma ingens, 18 feet spread of wings, restored by Williston. 


propriety be called a true quadruped, cap- 
able of walking and running about over the 
dry land on four well-developed limbs of 
equal size and proportions. It is not a 
mammal; it has not got as far as that, but 
as has been somewhere said, ‘‘it looks like 
a reptile trying to become a mammal.” 
This remarkable creature was at least 
twenty-five feet long, and it is quite prob- 
able that specimens existed exceeding this 
length. Its great skull measured eight 
feet or more in length, and the three horns 
it bore—one rhinoceros-like, upon its nose, 
and two other enormous ones three feet 
long and ten inches in diameter on the 


frontal bones over the eyes—have given it 
the name of triceratops, or three-horned 
faced. In former dinosaurs the greater 
weight and mass of the body constituted 
the lower half of the kangaroo-shaped 
reptiles; but the bulky body of triceratops, 
equally supported on all four feet, gives it a 
fair claim to be probably the largest true 
quadruped that has ever existed upon our 
planet. In addition to the three horns 
which armed its massive conical-shaped 
skull triceratops possessed a_ peculiar 
weapon of aggression and defense unpar- 
alleled in the whole animal kingdom, con- 
sisting of a great bony collar or occipital 
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crest encircling the skull and projecting 
rearward and outward, and set about on its 
outer edge with stout, pointed spines. The 
mouth of the triceratops projected beyond 
the teeth into a horny, curved beak like 
that of a bird or of a turtle. Its brain was 
smaller in proportion to the size of the skuil 
than that of any other known creature, 
fish, flesh or fowl, that possesses a back- 
bone. 

The fact is that even a moderate amount 
of brains is the result of incalculable ages 
of development in animal life. Perhaps 
the most marked characteristic with regard 
to the gigantic creatures of past ages is 
the extremely diminutive size of their 
brains as compared with their physical 
dimensions. 

The brain has enlarged as the types of 
animais possessing them have diminished 
in size. Lack of intelligence on the part 
of this wild extravaganza of an animal, 
however, could scarcely have made tricer- 
atops a less terrible antagonist. Im- 
placable rage, directed by instinctive 
cunning, is within the compass of a smaller 
brain and lower intelligence than that of 
discretion or even perhaps than that of 
fear. The sportsman of the days when 
triceratops lived, had sportsmen then ex- 
isted, would scarcely have found, except 
perhaps in some survivor of the older races 
of carnivorous dinosaurs, a more formid- 
able or a more dangerous quarry than this 
mail-clad and triply-armed monster of 
mammoth proportions and more than 
mammoth strength and ferocity. 

Though a reptile and one of Nature’s 
unsuccessful experiments, since the race 
died out by over-specialization, triceratops 
is, as far as is known, the first rough sketch, 
prefiguring mammals of many extinct 
types which, in their turn, have given rise 
to all the larger kinds of warm-blooded 
four-footed animals of the present day. 
With the extinction of the race of tricera- 
tops, the age of the great reptiles passes 
away and that of mammals begins. In the 
succeeding era, fish, turtle and lizard’s flesh 
as a diet can at last be varied with what 
may in a proper sense be called meat, and 
venison, beef, mutton, and pork become 
possible eating. 

In the earlier part of this era a great 
lake, a remnant of an older sea, existed 
where now is Wyoming. Its shores sup- 
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ported a luxuriant growth of tropical vege- 
tation, among which roamed a great num- 
ber of strange forms of animal life. . Here 
were to be found the huge brontops robus- 
tus, standing full eight feet high at the 
shoulders, the six-horned dinoceras of ele- 
phantine proportions, and the tinoceras, 
similarly equipped, and far too many other 
species to be enumerated here; among which, 
although the plant-eaters predominate, 
many animals belonging to other orders 
appear, species allied to opossums, marmo- 
sets, monkeys, lemurs, bats, squirrels and 
moles and also cats, wolves and foxes. 

But it is the latter part of this era that 
offered the greatest possibilities to the 
sportsman, had he only been born soon 
enough. The enormous, unmanageable 
races of reptilian giants had passed away, 
succeeded by an abundance and a variety 
of higher types of animal life never before 
seen on the earth. The imagination may 
indeed range unchecked from pole to pole 
over the countless multitude of game ani- 
mals that then existed. Woolly mam- 
moths, more than twice the bulk and 
weight of the largest existing elephants, 
and one-third taller, roamed in numberless 
immense herds from Siberia to the Medi- 
terranean on one side of the Atlantic, and 
all over the northern part of North America 
on the other. The great mastodon, thir- 
teen feet high, and, including the tusks, 
twenty-four feet long; two species of ele- 
phants; two or more species of. gigantic 
bisons, one of which measured at least ten 
feet between the tips of the horns; gigantic 
deer with a spread of antlers of a dozen 
feet; gigantic horses and beavers as big as 
bears, besides peccaries, tapirs, sloths and 
armadilloes, many of which were of gigantic 
size, and bears and lions and game birds 
of various kinds peopled the earth. 

It is but a hasty and imperfect glance 
that the limits of this article allow; most 
of even the principal genera and species 
remain undescribed; but if it serves to 
point the way to one of the most interesting 
fields of research of modern science, a field 
that particularly commends itself to sports- 
men, since they perhaps have in their hunt- 
ing expeditions better opportunities than 
most men of chancing upon more or less 
important discoveries, as many instances 
have proved, it will have fully accom- 
plished its purpose. 











FIGHTERS 


IN REAL LIFE 


BY ROBERT EDGREN 


war you haven’t seen bat- 
tles in the prize ring you 
may have read accounts 
of them in the press, 
and in that case your 
mental picture of a prize 
fighter is a curious 
thing. You are not entirely sure what 
sort of an animal he is. The comic 
pictures in the newspapers show him as a 
curiously constructed mortal, with fear- 
fully distorted shoulders, skinny legs, 
twisted nose, scowling ‘‘fighting face,’’ and 
all the rest of it. Perhaps at some time or 
other a boxer has been pointed out to you, 
and you have either marveled at his 
gorgeous attire or have been disappointed 
in finding him an ordinary citizen, well 
dressed and not at all conspicuous—just the 
sort of a fellow who might be clerking in a 
hotel or taking your order for groceries. 

A boxer isn’t a freak, at all. He’s just 
a man who has fallen into fisticuffs instead 
of some other trade or traffic. Nine times 
out of ten he became a professional by acci- 
dent, happening to learn that he had some 
peculiar knack of fencing with his hands 
encased in padded gloves. Then he 
started with a few small matches, more for 
fun than profit, attracted attention, was 
offered larger and larger purses for his 
services as a fistic entertainer, and in a 
year or less made large sums so easily by 
appearing in the ring that he gave up all 
idea of becoming a plumber or a ball 
player. 

At close range the modern fighting man 
is as human as the rest of us. Those really 
clever in the profession carry no marks 
or scars. They have money. They are 
world-wise. And many are quiet, intelli- 
gent, and well mannered. 

A boxer is full of human traits. He 





might say, with Shylock: “If you prick us 
do we not bleed? If you tickle us do we 
not laugh?” Boxing is a rough game, but 
it does not always eliminate all “the milk 
of human kindness.” 

Of all the little fighters now living 
Terry McGovern is most interesting. 
Terry is as fierce and dauntless a fighter as 
ever drew on a glove. But he is a fine 
little man, for all that. Win or lose, he 
holds no animosity. He is always first to 
offer a friendly handshake after battle. 
He has a home, and he is happier with his 
little family than when surrounded by 
friends and admirers under the arc lights 
of the sporting world. 

After Terry went to defeat at the hands 
of young Corbett six years ago his one 
ambition was to win back the honors he 
had lost. Three times rematched with his 
conqueror he trained hard and long, putting 
his whole mind into the task. Three times 
the match fell through, and Terry, bitterly 
disappointed, returned to his home. 

On the fourth occasion everything went 
well. The fight was to come off in San 
Francisco under the auspices of the 
Yosemite Club, the greatest boxing organi- 
zation in the world. 

Terry trained at Croll’s Gardens, in 
Alameda, which had since become a famous 
rendezvous for sporting men. He worked 
hard for the fight, trained day after day 
with the same tireless determination, got 
into the finest possible condition, went over 
to San Francisco on the night of the fray 
and was beaten again. 

It was not entirely on fighting ability 
that Young Corbett won. He used a trick 
that should be barred from all competi- 
tions, and that is barred from amateur 
events where money making and the spirit 
of professionalism do not enter. 
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Young Corbett knew that Terry was 
excitable and likely to lose his head under 
certain conditions. Before the fight he 
planned a way to take advantage of this 
fact. In the ring, as soon as the fight 
began, he talked to Terry. He taunted 
him with his former defeat, called him a 
“quitter,” asked him why he didn’t “lie 
down like he did in Hartford,” and when all 
of that failed, made an offensive remark 
about Terry McGovern’s wife. That last 
was beyond endurance. Terry lost his 
head, fought wildly, and went down to 
defeat in consequence. 

After the fight Terry’s heart was nearly 
broken over his failure to avenge the insult 
that had been offered him in the ring. The 
little ex-champion went back to his training 
quarters at Croll’s. He was alone, as 
fighters too often are after defeat. The 
Gardens were deserted. The crowd was 
following the winner. 

Terry went out among the trees and sat 
down on a big stone. He felt his ioneliness 
keenly, for not even his trainers had yet 
returned to the deserted camp. 

After a while a little Italian boy from 
across the way came out to Terry, bringing 
him a letter. It was from Terry’s wife. 
It should have reached him before the 
fight, but had come too late. 

“T can’t read it now,” said Terry, his 
eyes filling with tears as he recognized the 
well-known writing. “You read it for 
me. 

The Italian boy opened the letter and 
began: 


“ DEAREST TERRY: 

X. X. X. X. X. These are kisses from the 
baby. We are all sending our love, and you 
know that we are thinking of you and hoping 
you will win. It means so much to us, Terry, 
dear. The boys are telling me that Young 
Corbett will try every way he can think of to 
make you lose your head. But, Terry, just 
remember that you are fighting for your wife 
and the babies. Don’t mind anything he may 
~ Don’t even think of it until you have won. 

hen he begins to talk just think of me and 
remember that | want you to keep cool——”’ 


This was as much as Terry could stand. 
He rolled off the stone, lay beside it on the 
grass, and sobbed like a child. If that 
letter had only come a day sooner! 

Old Mr. Croll, the man who has kept 
open house at the Gardens for many years, 
happened to be walking through the 


grounds. He paused as he came upon the 
scene, and stood silent for a moment. Then 
he turned and walked slowly back to the 
house. The old man’s eyes were wet, for 
all of the fighters who train at his place 
become part of the family. 

“It is a strange thing,” said Mr. Croll to 
one of the trainers who had just arrived. 

“The world goes around, and things run in 
arut. Just fourteen years ago last night 
Jack Dempsey, the Nonpareil, was beaten 
by the Marine, George LaBlanche, across 
the bay. Yesterday afternoon Terry went 
to the same hotel in San Francisco, while 
waiting for the fight to begin, and had the 
same room that Dempsey had then. | 
thought just as much of Jack as | do of 
that boy out there. Just fourteen years 
ago to-day, sitting on that same stone, 
Jack Dempsey read a delayed letter from 
his wife, wishing him success. And when 
I saw Jack he was lying there in the grass, 
just as Terry is now, and crying his heart 
out. Poor Jack! He is dead now, but 
the world goes on just the same.” 

In a different vein is the story of Jack 
Downey, the great little lightweight. This 
Jack wasborn in Brooklyn, butin his youth 
he did more of playing truant than of at- 
tending school. He was always out in 
some back lot boxing with the other boys, 
when he should have been studying. 

Jack went one night to see a fight at 
the Greenwood Athletic Club. Charlie 
Banks, the manager, approached Downey 
with the intention of signing him as a com- 
ing attraction. 

“Will you fight New York Jack O’Brien 
here?” asked Banks. 

“Sure,” replied Downey. 

“All right. We'll give you a guarantee 
of twelve hundred dollars.” 

“What!” exclaimed Downey. “I guess 
not! No, sir! A thousand or nothing. 
I’m no cheap fighter.” 

And Manager Banks let it go at that. 


After Fitzsimmons and Maher fought in 
the South, a promoter thought it would be 
a fine thing to have the pair go on for a 
short bout in Madison Square Garden. 
He wired Fitz, offering him 25 per cent. of 
the gross receipts for his share. Fitz ac- 
cepted. Then the promoter telegraphed 
Peter Maher, making him the same prop- 
osition, 25 per cent. of the gross. 
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“Nothing doing,” Peter wired back 
again. ‘‘I’ll take 30 per cent.” 

The promoter sat down and thought it 
over. Tim Hurst drifted in. “Why,” 
said Hurst, “that big ignoramus doesn’t 
know what you mean by ‘gross.’ Offer 
him 30 per cent. of the net proceeds.” 

“Will give you 30 per cent. of the net,” 
wired the manager. Peter accepted. 

After the bout Fitzsimmons’ quarter, 
the one thousand dollars’ rent, and all the 
other outlays were subtracted. Peter got 
30 per cent. of the remainder, and it came 
to about six hundred dollars. ‘Och, 
murther!” moaned Maher, “sure !’m 
robbed again.” 


There are many stories told of the prodi- 
gality of men who have found success in the 
boxing game. Of all who threw their 
money to the four winds, John Lawrence 
Sullivan was king. During the twelve 
years of his fighting career he made in 
purses, side bets and gate moneys, no less 
than a million of dollars. To-day not a 
cent of it remains to him. John spent his 
earnings freely; he gave them away more 
freely still. 

One time, after he had lost the champion- 
ship as well as most of the coin he had 
gathered, John L. opened a café in Forty- 
second Street, New York. It was the oc- 
casion of a great celebration among the 
men who had followed him from victory 
to victory during many years. Sullivan 
still had friends by the thousand. On the 
opening day his place was crowded to the 
outer doors. Champagne flowed in rivers, 
and few were allowed to buy while John 
was near. 

During the afternoon two women dressed 
in Salvation Army uniform walked into 
the bar, proffering the War Cry for sale 
and soliciting contributions to a charity 
fund. The men in the place were not 
charitably inclined that afternoon, except 
in the matter of purchasing refreshments. 
Some turned their backs, some laughed. 
Sullivan was just returning from a trip to 
the room in the rear as the women turned 
to go out. His ears caught the laugh and 
his eyes took in the situation at a glance. 
Stepping quickly forward he called the 
women back. 

“Here’s a hundred for you,” he said, 
passing over a bill. 


The women, thanking him, had not 
reached the door before he called them 
back again. 

“Here’s a hundred more,” he said, diving 
into his pocket. “Don’t thank me. It’s 
all right. Just trot along now.” 

When John returned to the bar some of 
his friends expostulated with him over the 
extravagance of his donation. 

“Boys,” said Sullivan, “more than one 
of us may be glad to have some one give us 
a lift before we die. Give when you've 
got it. You may be glad to have some 
other fellow do as much for you.” 

A short time ago I heard a Sullivan story 
that illustrates the trait in his character 
that made him a champion among cham- 
pions; the kind of a champion whose fame 
will last as long as the prize ring endures 
and has its traditions. The incident took 
place only four years ago. Terry Mc- 
Govern, then the feather-weight champion 
of the world, was training near Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Sullivan, who has always 
had a liking for the little featherweight, 
heard that Terry was at Captain Bond’s 
place, a few miles out of town. So he hired 
a sleigh (for it was winter, and snow on the 
ground) and started for a visit. Through 
some carelessness or other the harness had 
been improperly fastened. Just a block 
from the stable something gave way. The 
horse, startled, leaped forward. The other 
straps broke, and the first thing Sullivan 
knew he was jerked over the dashboard and 
was trailing at the heels of the runaway. 
Natives on the sidewalk were amazed by 
seeing a huge man, in a great fur coat, both 
hands holding to the reins with a grip of 
iron, sliding on his stomach along the main 
street of the town. They ran after him, 
shouting advice, telling him to let go, 
yelling at the horse. The animal only ran 
faster than before. For four blocks the 
chase continued, and then, with a final 
plunge into a deep snowdrift, the frightened 
animal stopped and stood trembling. Sul- 
livan, still prostrate, was still holding his 
grip on the reins. The leaders in the chase 
arrived in time to help John L. battered 
and breathless, to his feet. 

“Why didn’t you let go?” they asked 
solicitously. 

John L. found his breath. 

“Let go H—I!” he growled. “What 
would | want to let go for?” 
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That was the same spirit that won so 
many fights for him. Like the ancient 
Britons who exasperated the invading 
Czsar by “never knowing when they were 
whipped,” John L. never knew when to let 
go. 

There are many good stories told about 
the characteristic experiences of Sailor 
Tom Sharkey, who is a fighter of the rough 
and ready style. Some of the best are told 
by Tom himself. A short time ago | hap- 
pened to be bound for Philadelphia on the 
same train that carried Sharkey. Tom 
came over to my seat, cramped his huge 
bulk into a corner of it, and started, in a 
voice like the roar of the salt sea, to relate 
some of the humorous incidents of a varied 
career. 

“A couple of years ago,” began Tom, “I 
went out to Cripple Creek to fight a big 
fellow known as ‘Mexican Pete.’ I had 
seen him before that in San Francisco, and 
knew that he had a yellow streak as broad 
as his back. So | thought I had an easy 
thing, and there was no use wasting time in 
training. I could hand it out to him like 
dropping an anchor in a harbor. 

“We got into the ring.. There was about 
as hard a crowd of miners about the place 
as I ever saw in my life, and I’ve been in 
some queer countries. | found out that 
there was money to burn on Pete. It 
looked so funny to me that | cut off betting 
on myself. I had a sneaking notion that 
there might be something doing, and that 
they were out for my scalp. So! made up 
my mind to put Pete out as quick as | 
could, and never to hit him anywhere but 
on the chin, so there could be no possible 
chance to claim a foul. 

“The referee was a big fellow in boots, 
known as Johnson. He wore a gun on his 
hip, slung from a belt. | kicked about the 
gun, but he said he never took it off, awake 
or asleep, and it would have to go. It 
went, all right. 

“When the bell rang | walked up to the 
Mexican and made one swing at him, 
putting ail the strength | had into it. Pete 
ducked and it hit him right on top of the 
head. He dropped. I turned to the 
referee. He looked at Pete and stood still. 

““Why don’t you count?’ | asked. 

““That’s my business,’ said the referee. 

“After a little while he saw that Pete 
didn’t move, and he began to count. He 
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strung it out as long as he could, but he 
reached ‘ten’ at last. The Mexican hadn’t 
stirred. Either he had been knocked out 
cold or he didn’t dare get up. I turned 
around and started to walk to my corner. 

““Pete wins,’ sung out the referee. 

“*What’s that?’ I asked, hardly able to 
believe my ears. 

““*Pete wins,’ yelled Johnson, and all of a 
sudden he jerked out his big six-shooter 
and shoved the muzzle of it under my nose. 
The barrel looked so big I backed away for 
fear | would fall into it. 

“All right,’ I said. ‘Pete wins.’ 

This reminds me of another story con- 
nected with the boxing game, and more 
remotely with the career of Tom Sharkey. 
But this time the man with the gun was 
on the sailor’s side. 

Wyatt Earp, gambler and man killer 
with more than twenty notches on the butt 
of his gun, was working on the Ingleside 
race track, near San Francisco. From this 
position he was taken into the employ of a 
San Francisco daily newspaper, where. he 
acted for some months as body-guard for 
the managing editor, who had been threat- 
ened by Dave Nagle, the notorious gun 
fighter who shot Judge Terry in California. 
Wyatt Earp was said to be the only man 
feared by Nagle, and the rumor must have 
been true, for during Earp’s employment 
Nagle kept out of sight, and the editor 
enjoyed immunity from his bullets. 

His new position brought Earp into 
prominence. So when Tom Sharkey was 
matched with Fitzsimmons he was selected 
to referee the bout. 

On the night of the fight, when Earp 
climbed into the ring, the arc lights shone 
on the butt of a huge six-shooter protruding 
from beneath his coat tails. Civilized San 
Francisco had long passed the era of coat- 
tail shooting irons. A policeman followed 
Earp into the ring, and after a long argu- 
ment induced him to part temporarily with 
his artillery. 

The fight went on. Fitzsimmons bat- 
tered Sharkey to a pulp, and finished him 
with a blow that was unquestionably fair. 
But Wyatt Earp wasn’t in the ring to see 
Sharkey lose. He immediately gave the 
fight, with the ten thousand dollar purse, 
to Sharkey on a “foul.” 

Fitzsimmons was furious. But immedi- 
ately after the affair Earp regained his gun, 
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and fists were at a discount. Fitz had no 
chance for personal revenge. 

Now comes the odd part of the whole 
affair. 

Fitzsimmons went up to Carson, Nevada, 
to train for his championship battle with 
James J. Corbett. 

Carson became the Mecca of the sporting 
world. Lovers of the fighting game, with 
gamblers, racing men, wealthy followers of 
excitement, thugs, sharpers, crooks, gun 
fighters—all poured into Carson days and 
weeks before the fight. 

And in this crowd was Wyatt Earp, 
prosperous now, wearing diamonds, and 
with the handle of his “gun” bulging out 
the tails of a new and fashionably cut frock 
coat. 

It was rumored that there would be a 
demonstration if Corbett lost. The referee 
heard that he would be shot if he gave a 
decision against the champion. An or- 
ganized gang of gun fighters came up from 
San Francisco, breathing boastful threats, 
betting great sums on the Californian. 

The sheriff at Carson was active—a 
typical Western official. He had no inten- 
tion of seeing his authority trampled upon. 
He notified referee Siler that he need have 
no fear. Then he gathered together forty 
of the most noted handlers of a six-shooter 
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in the whole state of Nevada, and appro- 
priated seats for them all around the ring. 
The local papers were told to publish that 
fact, and they did. Needless to say the 
thugs were cowed, and trouble was averted. 

The fight went on, and Fitzsimmons 
knocked Corbett out. As soon as the count 
was finished men poured into the ring from 
all sides. It looked as if the threatened 
trouble was about to begin, in spite of the 
sheriff’s precautions. Had it begun many 
a man from California would have died with 
his boots on, in the good old style of the 
frontier. 

Fitzsimmons walked away to one side of 
the ring and stood facing the crowd. Sud- 
denly he felt a cold pressure on each 
shoulder. He whirled about and came 
face to face with Wyatt Earp, who stood 
behind him with a gun leveled in each 
hand. 

“Don’t you be afraid,” said Earp. “The 
first man who touches you is a dead duck.” 

For once Fitzsimmons was surprised be- 
yond the power of speech. He escaped 
from his protector, and left the ring. 

“What do you think,’ he remarked 
afterward, “‘of the nerve of him? Down 
in Frisco he robbed me of ten thousand 
dollars, and here he bobs up and offers to 
fight a bunch of gun fighters for me.” 
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PROBABLY the coldest morning last 

winter, I had occasion to go very early 
to my office, the entrance to which, by 
the way, is several feet deep. While un- 
locking the door, | noticed a large black 
cat curled up on a piece of newspaper, 
the warmest thing she could find no doubt. 
I pitied the poor greature, but it being a 
holiday, no one was in the place who 
could care for her. On passing out from 
the entrance some hours later, I noticed 
under the black fur of the cat a little 
bunch of gray, which on examination, 
proved to be a wee little gray kitten, the 
old cat was trying to shelter. This was too 
much, so I took the little family in and cared 
for them the best | could. Then! went out 
to a nearby restaurant for some lunch. 
I casually mentioned the incident to the 
proprietor, who in an excited though dis- 





gusted way, told of an inhuman neighbor 
having thrown five little kittens out into 
the snow early that morning, and that 
shortly after an old black cat ran up and 
catching up one of the kittens in her 
mouth, disappeared around the corner. 
On my return to my office I discovered | 
had this sympathetic old tabby and kitten, 
for sure enough she was not the mother, 
and was of course physically unable to 
nurse and care for the kitten. I tried hard 
to raise the little kitten, but the exposure 
had w:akened it and it soon died. 

The foster mother then refused to eat, 
wandering around mewing from place to 
place as if looking for her adopted baby, 
and, seemingly heartbroken, finally she too 
passed away, certainly to cat heaven if 
there be one. 

W. W. Hart. 





THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


It begins to look as if 
we are at last well on 
the way toward estab- 
lishing a type of carriage 
horse. At present, as 
you doubtless know, 
there is no such realized ideal, yet year 
after year we see magnificent individual 
examples at the National Horse Show in 
the Madison Square Garden, which have 
been gathered from the four corners. They 
can win blue ribbons on their superb con- 
formation and action—but they cannot re- 
produce themselves; or to be exact: no 
sustained and intelligent effort has been 
made to create along the lines which they 
represent, until recently. Winning in the 
heavy harness classes at the Garden has 
been always a matter of individual triumph 
irrespective of breed or blood lines. 

About three years ago, the Agricultural 
Department which is doing such splendid 
work for the farmers, and, through serving 
their interests, for American prosperity, 
by protecting bird life and conserving the 
forests, established a Bureau of Animal 
Industry and placed A. D. Melvin at its 
head. The main object in creating this 
Bureau was through its expert and unceas- 
ing efforts, to develop from American ma- 
terial a carriage horse which would breed 
true to type. The mere creation of such a 
Bureau has stirred to helpful activity 
several organizations which hitherto had 
rested content with annually publishing 
good resolutions and doing nothing beyond 
discussing them for the balance of the year. 
Thus the American Association of Trotting 
Horse Breeders, ostensibly organized in the 
interest of the breed, has seemingly had no 
thought apart from the racing end; nor has 
its thought for the track been either deep 
or protective, else it would years ago have 
put an end to the long drawn out trotting 
and pacing races for two- and three-year- 
olds. But finally this Association awakes 
to the call of duty which has until now 
fallen upon deaf ears, and not only has 
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decided to offer five prizes for the winners 
in that number of harness horse classes at 
its race meets, but is also discussing the ad- 
visability of abandoning the present three- 
in-five-heat system which obtains in two- 
and three-year-old colt racing. It is to be 
hoped the matter will not end in mere dis- 
cussion as so often has happened to im- 
portant subjects which the American Asso- 
ciation had under advisement; and the 
personnel of the committee, into whose 
hands this question has been given for set- 
tlement, gives me hope of final action which 
will be in the best interest of both the horse 
and the sport. 

I should like to suggest to two members 
of this Association—Messrs. H. K. Dever- 
eaux and W. E. D. Stokes—of whose sports- 
manship I feel we may rest assured, that 
they direct the attention as well as the 
machinery of the Breeders to amateur light 
harness track driving. The sport is in 
need of encouragement, and the amateur 
drivers are in need of protection. The 
present confusion between amateur and 
professional is harmful to the game and 
distasteful to its sportsmen. 


What the American Associa- 
tion proposes in a small way 


— - oo meetings, Mr. Melvin 
7 has planned on a broad and 
the First . 
: most important scale for 
Necessity 


fairs and horse shows 
throughout the country. 
Since the inauguration of the Bureau its 
painstaking chief has been studying how 
best he could arouse co-operative interest 
in the largest number of people, and how 
to derive the greatest benefit for the horse. 
He has concluded that one of the earliest 
supplementary steps to give the movement 
wide scope and a broad foundation is to 
establish classes for this desired type of 
horse at the State and National fairs. Sen- 
timent indorsing such a plan grew rapidly 
in 1907, and found expression in the addi- 
tion of such classes to the premium lists of 
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fairs in lowa and Kentucky, the two states 
which probably supply the largest number 
of American carriage horses. Following 
the example of these States, several others 
have so early offered prizes for the Ameri- 
can carriage horse type, during the 1908 
fair season, and no doubt the class will be- 
come common to all fairs when the year is 
fully entered upon, but there must be 
common agreement on classification as 
well, else full benefit from the movement 
will not result. 

The classifications which have now been 
adopted by these State fairs, although 
similar, reveal considerable differences 
which it is desirable to harmonize. A 
uniform, systematic and practicable class- 
ification suitable for the guidance of fairs 
in general is a possibility, and will tend to 
bring about uniform exhibitions. And it 
follows naturally, that if the horses shown 
under these conditions are capably judged, 
a uniform type can be fixed definitely and 
rapidly. 

Certainly it is fortunate 
that a uniformity in clas- 


General ; ‘ 
sification has been made 
Acceptance of : . 
gee possible by a co-operative 
Classification 
: arrangement between the 
Imperative 
Bureau of Animal Indus- 
to Success 


try and the American 
Association of Trotting 
Horse Breeders, whose Committee on 
Heavy Harness Horses worked out a plan 
which was finally approved and distributed 
no longer ago than last May. This Com- 
mittee is organized to represent the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the American 
Trotting Register Association, the Ameri- 
can Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association, 
and the American Morgan Registry Asso- 
ciation. In a word, all these organizations 
devoted respectively to distinct and dif- 
ferent horse types and interests are agreed 
upon the necessity for a common classifica- 
tion for the proposed American carriage 
type, which shall be acknowledged at all 
horse shows and State fairs. And unless 
such classification is adopted at the State 
fairs, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
development of the desired type will be 
very slow, because these fairs are in closest 
touch with the farmer, and the farmer 
breeds the largest percentage of the 
carriage horses sold on the American 
market. 
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It is passing strange that the farmer 
should be so blind to the money-making 
possibilities in this type of horse, whether 
it be from lack of appreciation or because 
of plain horse ignorance. Hundreds of ani- 
mals are sold annually by farmers at really 
insignificant prices, which after a few 
months of finishing and handling are put 
on the market as carriage horses and 
bought at figures ranging into the thou- 
sands. The horse which the farmer lets 
go at from one hundred to three hundred 
thus after a little handling sells for three 
hundred to seven hundred—and the farmer 
could just as well as not fit himself to give 
his animals those refining touches, and 
thereby secure the advanced price of the 
finished product. 

With all the agricultural colleges and 
educational facilities provided especially 
for the farmer, nothing but sheer indolence 
can keep him from getting all there is com- - 
ing from his land and his stock. 


Perhaps the practice most 
fatal, however, to develop- 
ment of a national carriage 
horse type, to which 
farmers are addicted, 
urged on by dealers and long figures, is 
continual sale of stallions to supply the 
trade. This is burning the candle at both 
ends with a vengeance, for although these 
horses are usually of only moderate value 
as speed producers, yet they are of excellent 
carriage type. If they were kept entire 
and properly mated they could be of ines- 
timable value as foundation sires of the 
American carriage horse, but as a rule they 
are castrated and lost so far as breeding 
value is concerned. 

This is why we have no carriage type re- 
producing itself and these stags which we 
applaud in the show ring are living evi- 
dence of the ravishment which has been 
practiced time out of mind, upon the all- 
round, most useful breed of horse flesh the 
world has yet seen. The trotter breed has 
sustained many draughts upon its blood, 
and that it continues to make an indelible 
imprint upon whatever it crosses, is an im- 
pressive exhibition of its strength of stock. 
But unless this crossing is discouraged 
even this inherent sturdiness must fatally 
deteriorate through the neglect of those 
who should preserve it. 


Why Sires 
Are Lacking 
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If the powerful and wide- 


No Blood spreading influence of the 


: fairs and stock shows is 
Like That ; 
thrown in the balance on the 
of the : : 
side of the Bureau and its 
Trotter 


associates in this movement, 
the solution of the carriage 
horse problem will be attained. Adoption 
by the fairs of the classification recom- 
mended by the Heavy Harness Horse Com- 
mittee will put the stamp of approval upon 
a kind of horse which has had no distinct 
place in the market and on that account 
held in no especial esteem by the farmers 
except in individual cases of unusually 
“good lookers.”’ 

With the fairs indorsing this definite 
type, the farmer who raises horses will en- 
joy an inestimable advantage over the 
dealer, who hitherto has held the whip 
hand through the countrymen’s ignorance. 
He will now not only be educated to ap- 
preciate the intrinsic value of his native 
light horse for carriage purposes, but he 
will recognize the worth of the stallion, 
which has good conformation and qualitv 
but only moderate speed, as a sire of the 
carriage animal. Thus shall we see the 
end of waste and the beginning of a real 
American carriage horse type which can 
reproduce itself. 

These and many other things equally 
pertinent to the cause Mr. Melvin and his 
Bureau are placing before the people of the 
land. I ask every farmer whose eye 
chances to fall upon this paragraph to get 
the fuller and more explicit papers of help- 
fulness which the Chief of the Bureau has 
for those practically interested. Mean- 
time it is gratifying to know of the advance 
making in establishing a second type out of 
our trotter blood, which stands pre- 
eminently first on American soil, and 
seems destined to carry its splendid qual- 
ities around the world. 

We have not forgotten that American 
trotter blood, hitched to many different 
kinds of traps, won nearly 80 per cent. of 
the harness horse prizes at the London In- 
ternational Horse Show last summer. 
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When the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme 


— Court affirmed a judgment of 
Victory ni 

a lower court fining the Wal- 
For Game = dorf Astoria $4,470 for vio- 
Protection 4,47 


lating the game law, a most 
encouraging and a conspicu- 
ous victory was achieved for game protec- 
tion. Aside from the prominence of the 
culprit, which has also its pleasing ele- 
ments, the most gratifying feature of the 
case is the decision coming thus from the 
highest State source on the two vital points 
of the law and the ones through confusion 
of which offenders so often have escaped, 
viz., (1) contention that birds may be 
brought from another State and (2) that 
the prohibitory law is constitutional. 

The appeal in the Waldorf case was 
based in fact upon these two points, the 
very ones which have frequently befogged 
the legal lights of many a lower court to the 
increasing handicap of game protectors. 
The Waldorf claimed its dead pheasants 
had been raised and killed in New Jersey, 
and that to deny right of possession was a 
viclation of the rights of property owner- 
ship. To this the Court declared that a 
State Legislature has especial functions in 
the restriction of hunting, killing, and 
possessing game, and the courts cannot 
review the exercise of this power; the fact 
that the pheasants were bought in New 
Jersey does not affect the law in the 
case. 

Here is good law and encouragement for 
all its honest servants. The game law is no 
more no less than a police law in a sense, 
and can be enforced if the game wardens 
and officers will do their duty courageously, 
as the Waldorf incident plainly, indicates. 
Not the least of the benefits this case be- 
stows upon game protection is the exhibi- 
tion of one of America’s largest and most 
powerfully backed hotels haled to the dock. 
It goes to show that even in New York 
right prevails above dollars and influence 
—on occasion; also it suggests how firmly 
the game protection idea has become in- 
trenched in the code of public morals. 
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HE limits of the possible are receding,”’ 
i said Charles Richet, a noted French 
scientist several decades ago. Since the 
time of Richet, the limits of the possible 
have receded still farther—so much farther 
that in the light of some recent develop- 
ments such as the X-Ray, the sub-atom, 
radio-activity, the hatching of unfertilized 
eggs, the practicalizing of wireless com- 
munication, the man or woman w ho pro- 
nounces the term ‘‘impossible”’’ displays 
not merely a lack of discretion, but poverty 
of information. 

Although, perhaps, the fact is not gen- 
erally realized by laymen in general, there 
is no department in which more striking 
advances have been made than in those 
sciences dealing with the nature of man. 
Within the last forty years the science of 
psychology has been entirely reconstructed. 
During less than that period, the careful, 
scientific investigation of psychic phenom- 
ena has opened up new vistas, suggesting 
an unsuspected breadth of the individual 
personality of man. In the meantime 
careful investigation in acoustics and 
physiology of phonation have unearthed 
the secret of voice production; and, in the 
light of these discoveries, it is now possible 
through proper training to develop voices 
of power, beauty and compass even in the 
most unpromising cases. 

Again the science of physical develop- 
ment, after having been for many years 
usurped by ex-prizefighters, worn out 
wrestlers and ignorant charlatans of many 
kinds—this most important of all sciences 
has of late years been carefully studied by 
men of scientific training and equipment; 
and the outcome of such studies is that the 
limits of the possible in this direction have 
indeed receded still farther. To-day, we 
can accomplish in a few months what 
thirty, twenty, even ten years ago would 
have been declared impossible. 

Twenty years ago the woman who was 
thin, the girl who mourned over the 
prominent bones in her chest, the man who 
was round-shouldered, the young woman 
whose lined and haggard face made her 
look ten years older than her actual age— 
all these were pitied as people who were 
suffering from incurable ills, from mys- 
terious inflictions of an all-wise Providence. 

But to-day, in the light of the practical 
researches of the last few years, it is pos- 
sible by modern methods of physical 
development and body building to trans- 
form the forlorn and disheartened thin girl 
into a “thing of beauty.’”’ We can make 
the emaciated limbs round and muscular; 
we can bring to the pallid, lined, blood- 
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starved face fresh supplies of pure clean 
blood; so that gradually the drawn, aged 
look disappears, and the face bears again 
the winsome charm and roundness of 
youth. We can uplift and round out the 
sunken chest; we can bring about the dis- 
appearance of the ugly protruding bones 
and ‘“‘holes” in the chest, shoulders and 
back. And the poor, forlorn, discouraged 
girl becomes fine looking, a beauty, evena 
‘stunner.”” She who was quite sure that 
for her there was nothing of the glories and 
joys of life, is born again; and enters into 
her kingdom—woman’'s kingdom of beauty, 
joy and serene power which is the real heri- 
tage of ‘‘God’s last, best work—woman.” 


A WORLD OF HALF-BUILT PEOPLE 


The world is full of half-built people. If 
any one doubt this, let him or her visit a 
Turkish bath, and note the number of peo- 
ple who are flat in the chest, round in the 
back, ponderous as to paunch and heavy 
in the jowl—people with outstanding 
shoulder blades and flat feet. 


WHY ARE WE A HALF-BUILT RACE? 


Out of a thousand people in this country, 
there could be found scarcely three who 
had really fine figures. I make this state- 
ment advisedly, after many, many years of 
careful observation. And why is this so? 
Why are there so few people in this coun- 
try, in the civilized world who have bodies 
that are not a travesty of Him in whose 
image they are supposed to be created? 

The reasons are many, but may be 
grouped under one phrase—unhygienic 
and unwholesome conditions of living. 
Among these conditions may be mentioned 
dietary errors—food that is excessive in 
quantity, variety or frequency as to meals, 
and food taken under improper cqnditions, 
either of mind or body. 

Let us consider these various faults of 
diet separately. First of all, how does 
overfeeding injure the body? Many peo- 
ple, perhaps most people, believe that the 
more they can eat the better. Will their 
bodies be nourished? This fallacy has 
done an incalculable amount of harm. 

In the first place it must be understood 
that digestion is carried on by means of 
certain fluids which are poured out into the 
mouth, stomach and intestines; and that 
the amount of these fluids prepared by the 
body is in proportion, not to the amount of 
food taken, but to the amount of physical 
work done by the body. Again it should 
be known that these fluids have a definite 
power of converting food into assimilable 
matters; and that, when there is provided 
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more food than they can digest, they are 
unable to act at all. When, therefore, an 
excess of food is taken the digestive fluids 
are able to convert but a small portion of it, 
if any, into materials capable of building 
tissue. The whole mass thereupon breaks 
down and ferments, soon becoming an 

_acrid, poisonous mass, not only incapable 
of rebuilding the body, but an actual 
menace to its welfare. Indeed food taken 
in excess of the body’s requirements or 
digestive powers is often a direct cause of 
disease, producing symptoms which var 
all the way from slight headache or dizzi- 
ness to sudden death from ‘heart failure”’ 
or “apoplexy.” 

Then again the error of eating too fre- 
quently. Few people realize that the 
stomach requires from four to seven hours 
to digest the meal, empty itself and pre- 
pare for another meal. if food be eaten 
too soon after a former meal the newly 
introduced matter is merely dumped into 
a mass of partially digested food, and the 
result is a physiological chaos. The whole 
mass decomposes, and then passes slowly 
onward through the twenty-five feet of the 
alimentary tube, not only not feeding the 
body, but doing harm in many ways. 
Excessive variety of foods—many kinds of 
food at the same meal—has a similar effect 
in exceeding the powers of the digestive 
fluids, and becoming a putrefying mass 
leading to ‘‘auto-intoxication’ with its 
many dangers. 

Lastly and most important of all the 
questions influencing food and feeding, we 
must consider the condition under which 
the food is taken. To eat when hurried or 
excited, or angry, or greatly depressed— 
to eat at such times is merely to starve, 
if not to poison the body; for all strong 
emotions, all absorbing thoughts, interfere 
with the formation of the digestive fluids. 
The food cannot, therefore, be digested. 
Again it ferments and the same conditions 
ensue. Not only is the body deprived of 
the nourishment which it might have 
drawn from the food, but the putrefying 
mass in its slow passage through the diges- 
tive tube is more than likely to produce 
poisons from the action of which the body 
will suffer. 


HOW WORRY INJURES THE BODY 


As to how worry, anxiety, or depression 
affects digestion, I have just explained. 
It should be understood that these and 
other negative mental states, such as anger, 
fear, remorse, regret and so on—all have a 
similar effect in disturbing the free circula- 
tion of the blood, in impeding secretion of 
digestive and other fluids, and, therefore, 
in causing the tissues to either waste away, 
or to become fat and flabby. 

Overwork is a frequent cause of wasting 
of the body—less often of obesity. Under 
normal conditions the body wastes away— 
or more properly I - say wears away 
—at a certain rate. en, however, we 
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greatly increase the amount of work done 
either by mind or body or both, there is an 
increase in the wear and tear which is 
beyond the powers of the body to repair. 
The result, of course, is a wasting away of 
the tissues. 

Another cause of poorly nourished bodies 


is lack of proper exercise. As every one 
knows, the tissues of which the body is 
composed are constantly breaking down 
and being carried out of the body. The 
new matter which is to take the place of 
this dead and gone portion of the body can 
be introduced only by means of the cir- 
culating blood; and if the circulation is 
sluggish the supply of such material for the 
replacement of worn away tissue will 
naturally be insufficient. This will, of 
course, lead to gradual shrinkage of the 
body, or, on the other hand, to that puffing 
out of the body with poor tissue which we 
commonly call fatness or obesity. 

Now the proper circulation of the blood 
depends mainly upon the amount and kind 
of exercise taken; and if this exercise be 
insufficient or excessive the circulation will 
be either sluggish or unbalanced. That is 
to say, either the blood will travel so slowly 
that the tissues will suffer for the nourish- 
ment it should bring to them, or there will 
be too much blood in one part of the body 
and too little in other parts. In either 
case the tissues will waste away as a result 
of the faulty nutrition. 


HOW SHALL WE BUILD A BODY? 


The art of body building is by no means 
asimpleart. It cannot be done by feeding 
alone, or by exercise alone, or by any other 
one measure. A body can be built only 
when it is properly fed, properly exer- 
cised, properly watered and freed promptly 
and thoroughly from the accumulations of 
waste matter which are constantly being 
made. In an article like this I should like 
to tell everybody the exact details neces- 
sary; but these details differ so widely 
that it is impossible to lay down any rule 
which shall thoroughly cover all cases, 


DIET FOR BODY BUILDING 


As to foods and feeding, it is amusing to 
note that the unimportant questions are 
much discussed while the really important 
factors of this subject are quite neglected. 
In diet there are three great factors: the 
circumstances under which the food is 
taken; the condition of the organs into 
which the food is introduced; the kind and 
— of food used. To cover the first 

would make the following rule: No one 
should eat unless he has been for six hours 
without any food whatever. No one 
should eat between meals. No one should 
eat many kinds of food at one meal, and 
no one should ever overeat. 

Next’ in importance is the condition of 
the organs into which the food is placed. 
This condition, of course, depends upon 
other conditions. If aman overeat, or eat 
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too often, or too rapidly, or too many kinds 
of food—if he eat when worried or excited 
or fatigued—under any of these conditions 
his organs of digestion will be unable to 
properly care for the food placed within 
them. All these questions are worthy of 
special care and attention. 

Lastly we come to the question: ‘“‘ What 
food shall I eat, how much and how 
often?” This question, as I say, is diffi- 
cult to answer in a way that would cover 
all cases. As a general rule the foods best 
adapted to building up tissue are foods 
which may be taken in their natural state. 
What are these foods? It has been found 
that in nuts, fruits, cereals, the green 
leaves that grow in the sunlight, milk, 
cream and eggs—in these foods, all of 
which can be taken in their natural state, 
we have the aliments which will give to the 
body the greatest amount of nourishment, 
and at the same time require in their con- 
version the least amount of digestive 
energy. 

In suggesting diet, therefore, to the man 
or woman who would rebuild his or her 
body, I would recommend three or four 
meals daily to consist of the foods above 
mentioned, sll of which can be taken in 
their natural state combined in accordance 
with tastes and circumstances. 


ELIMINATION AND BODY BUILDING 


Another important factor of body build- 
ing is the question of elimination. As a 
noted physician has said, ‘‘The body is a 
factory of poisons.’’ These poisons must 
be promptly removed; otherwise they will 
produce discomfort, derangement of func- 
tion or even death. How shall we remove 
them? First of all we should drink much 
water. The body of a man of average 
weight contains more than half a barrel of 
water, part of which is constantly leaving 
the body carrying with it poisonous waste 
matters. Experiment has shown that the 
average man or woman needs at least two 
quarts daily of pure water in order to insure 
proper removal of the body’s waste mat- 
ters. Free water drinking is an important 
factor in the removal of all body wastes. 
This habit stimulates the action of the skin, 
lungs, bowels and kidneys; and so is of the 
utmost importance in ridding the body of 
those poisonous wastes the retention of 
which is so frequently a cause of disease. 


EXERCISES FOR BODY BUILDING 


Special exercises effect body building in 
several ways: First of all by increasing the 
action of the muscles and thereby adding 
to their size and power; secondly, by 
stimulating the action of the heart, lungs, 
stomach, liver, intestines and other vital 
organs; thirdly, by equalizing the blood 
pressure and relieving the body of muscular 
strain; fourthly, by increasing the activity 
of the organs the duty of which is to carry 
out of the body the poisonous waste mat- 
ters formed therein. 
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The following exercises are the result of 
many years of experience and study along 
these lines; and I may mention that in the 
building of bodies, either from emaciation 
up to well rounded and beautiful contour, 
or from shapeless obesity into symmetry, 
they have been, in connection with the 
other methods above noted, invariably 
successful. 

As regards the time given to these exer- 
cises—as regards the number of times each 
shall be performed no general rule need be 
laid down. They are so gentle that they 
cannot be overdone. As to their efficacy, 
this can be proven by any one who will 
give them a fair trial. 


EXERCISE NO. I 


Stand easily, feet together, arms hanging 
at the sides. Inhale breath, at the same 
time turning the face upward and lifting 
the arms straight up in front of the body; 
so that when the lungs are filled, the hands 
(palms forward) shall be stretched up 
toward the ceiling, and the face turned in 
the same direction. Then, holding the 
breath, stretch firmly upward as though 
trying to reach the ceiling. After a mo- 
ment of firm stretching relax the muscles, 
exhale the breath and return to position. 


EXERCISE NO, 2 


Stand easily, right foot in advance. In- 
hale breath slowly at the same time raising 
right hand upward and forward and turn- 
ing face in the same direction. Then, hold- 
ing the breath, stretch firmly upward and 
forward. 

EXERCISE NO. 3 


Stand easily, heels together, toes turned 
slightly outward. Take full breath slowly 
and gently at the same time raising the 
arms straight out at the sides, palms up- 
ward. Time the movement so that the 
hands shall be extended horizontally when 
the lungs are fully inflated. Then, holding 
the breath, turn the body as on a pivot 
firmly from side to side, erst to the right, 
then to the left. Repeat this turning 
several times holding the museles firmly. 
Then relax the muscles, exhale the breath 
and return to position. 


EXERCISE NO. 4 


Stand easily, heels together. Place the 
hands, finger tips touching upon the 
abdomen. Bend slowly forward at the 
same time inhaling the breath and note 
that, as you do so, the abdomen expands 
beneath the hands. After a moment ex- 
hale the breath, relax the muscles and 
return to position. 


EXERCISE NO, 5 


Find a low chair, or place in front of a 
chair of ordinary height a hassock. Sit in 
the chair, place the feet upon the hassock, 
exhale the breath in a gentle sigh at the 
same time reaching forward; and try to 
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touch the toes with your extended finger 
tips. 

These exercises are calculated to bring 
into active contraction not only the 
muscles controlling the movements of the 
body, but those muscles which influence 
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the action of the vital organs. The prac- 
tice of these movements for ten minutes 
several times daily will, in combination with 
the other methods noted above, go far 
toward developing a well-rounded and 
symmetrical body. 





THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN 


GETTING READY FOR NEXT SUMMER’S 
GARDEN 


HIS is the time to order seeds for the 

flower and vegetable gardens. 

If your congressman offers to send you 
seed from the agricultural department at 
Washington, it may be good form to thank 
him for his offer, but don’t be foolish 
enough to accept it. A bigger fake, a 
greater imposition on the tax-paying pub- 
lic, never existed. Most of the seeds sent 
out are absolutely worthless, as ninety- 
nine out of a hundred who have given 
them a trial will tell you. They are in- 
ferior in all respects, unreliable, and are 
simply used as a sort of bribe to buy votes. 

Buy your seeds of firms which have es- 
tablished a reputation for handling only 
the best—something that can always be 
depended on to come true to name, and 
that will grow. Cheap seeds are cheap in 
all senses of the term, as those who invest 
in them will soon discover. 

If you have no hot-bed, but have facil- 
ities for making one, by all means do so. 
You can gain from a month to six weeks by 
starting your plants in a bed of this kind. 
At the North it is not advisable to put seed 
into the ground before the middle of May, 
as a general thing. If you do, you may 
have to plant it all over again, because a 
cold, wet soil will prevent its germination. 
But in a properly constructed, well regu- 
lated hot-bed plants can be started any 
time after the first of March. Full direc- 
tions were given last spring for the making 
of a hot-bed, therefore they need not be 
repeated here. 

Those who are not able to have hot-beds 
can start their vegetables in the dwelling 
house, and success can be reckoned on, pro- 
vided they are given the right kind of care. 

I would advise the use of boxes a foot 
wide, and as long as the width of the win- 
dow at which you intend to place them, 
and about three inches deep. By nailing 
cleats or brackets to the side of the window, 
about a foot apart, these boxes can be 
ranged one above the other, like shelves, 
thus greatly economizing space. The soil 
should be as fine as possible, and moder- 
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ately rich. Scatter the seed on the sur- 
face, and press it down into the soil well 
with the naked hand. Very large seed can 
have a little soil sifted over it. Cover the 
boxes with glass to prevent rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture until the seed has germi- 
nated. But as soon as the young plants 
have pricked up through the soil remove 
this covering. Ve kept on, the tender seed- 
lings will soon begin to damp off, as the 
result of too close confinement of warmth 
and moisture about them, and a lack of 
fresh air. 

It is always advisable to keep young 
plants grown from seed in a room whose 
temperature does not vaty much from 
65° by day, and 55° by night, if it is pos- 
sible to do this. Too much heat will force 
a rapid development, and this is always a 
weak one, in the dwelling, because of the 
lack of sufficient fresh air to counteract the 
effect of a high temperature. A room in 
which there is no fire heat, but which can 
always be kept warm, is much better for 
such plants than a room containing stove 
or registers, after they have got fairly under 
headway. It must be kept in mind that 
plants grown from seed sown in the garden 
do not get a great deal of heat during the 
early period of their growth. When we at- 
tempt to grow them in the house we must 
aim to imitate natural conditions as far 
as possible. 

Do not use enough water to more than 
make the soil moist all through. Keep it 
in that condition as evenly as possible. It 
can be applied most effectively by using a 
watering-pot with a spray nozzle. 

Give fresh air whenever it is safe to do 
so. Never let cold air blow directly on 
your plants, however. They will be so 
tender that a chill will injure them almost 
as much asa frost. Open a door or window 
at some distance from them, and let the 
outdoor air fill the room, while the impure 
air that was in the room is allowed to 
escape through a window whose upper sash 
has been lowered a little. 

Unless an even warmth is kept up at 
night, move the boxes containing your 
seedlings away from the glass, being sure to 
place them where there will not be the 
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least danger of their being chilled. This is 
important. 

As soon as really warm days come, put 
the boxes of seedlings out of doors on a 
sheltered veranda, and leave them there 
three or four hours during the middle of 
the day. Be sure to see that they are pro- 
tected from winds, and if the sun clouds 
over, or the temperature begins to fall, 
bring them in at once. 

If the directions about watering, regu- 
lation of the temperature, and admission 
of fresh air are observed carefully, it is 
possible to raise good, healthy plants in 
the house, and thus secure early vege- 
tables in the garden. 


TREES AND SMALL FRUITS 


Look over the orchard in spring, and if 
you find any dead trees, mark them for 
removal later in the season, and send in an 
order for some standard variety to take 
their places. The way to keep the orchard 
up is to plant new trees as rapidly as old 
ones die off. In ordering new ones, be sure 
to select something a little better, if pos- 
sible, than those which have died. We 
have so many choice varieties, nowadays, 
that one cannot afford to plant anything 
but the best. 

Set out currants and gooseberries if you 
have none already growing. No country 
home can afford to be without these de- 
licious fruits. If the old plantation of 
them seems to be retrograding, make a new 
one, in some other part of the grounds, 
and let the old plants give one more crop 
of fruit before uprooting them. 

Strawberries can be set in spring, as 
soon as the ground opens. If you have old 
beds of this fruit which were neglected last 
fall, go over them and cut out at least half 
of the old plants, using a sharp hoe for this 
purpose. This will give the old plants a 
chance to spread a little, and you can ex- 

ect a fairly good crop of fruit from them. 

ut as soon as the crop has ripened, spade 
up the bed, and plant something else ioe, 
depending on the spring-set plants for 
berries next season. 

Have you grapes? If not, plant some 
this spring. We have no healthier fruit, 
and every family owning a lot ought to 
grow a goodly supply for home use. 

Do not fail to set out plenty of rasp- 
berries and blackberries to take the places 
of old and exhausted plants. In order to 
secure good crops of fruit of any kind, it is 
necessary to have stock that is strong and 
healthy, and this can only be secured by 
frequent plantings. Never allow old plants 
to remain after they begin to show signs of 
failure. 

In planning the garden, aim to secure a 
rotation of crops. That is, change your 
vegetables about from year to year. It is 
poor policy to plant the same kind of vege- 
table in the same bed season after season. 

Do not neglect to make plantings of 
thubarb and asparagus if you have none. 
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Give these a place where they will be safe 
from disturbance when the ground is 
plowed each spring. If you have old 
plants, manure them liberally, working the 
fertilizer well into the soil about their roots, 

Manure all kinds of small fruit as soon 
as the ground is thawed out. Dig the 
grass a\/ay from them if it has been allowed 
to grow there, and resolve that after this 
you will see that it does not encroach on 
them. Grass, if allowed to grow about 
them, will get the lion’s share of the fer- 
tility in the soil. 

If the small-fruit plantation was not 
properly pruned and thinned last fall, see 
that this matter is attended to now, before 
the plants start into growth. Cut out all 
unnecessary branches, remove weak ones, 
and prune back to live wood any that may 
have been partially killed during the winter. 


IMPROVING THE HOME GROUNDS 


It is well to look over the home grounds 
each spring with a view to making im- 
provement. 

Frequently old shrubs which were 
planted too closely at first, will have run 
together and formed a jungle of unsatisfac- 
tory growth. It is possible, by removing 
some of these, to make over those you 
leave into fairly good specimens. Do not 
be satisfied by simply cutting off the top of 
a shrub, but grub it up. If the roots are 
left in the ground generally sprouts will 
be sent up, and you will have to be doing 
your work over at intervals during the 
season. Dig the plant up, and be done 
with it. 

The shrubs you allow to remain will 
doubtless need a thorough overhauling. 
Cut out all weak and superfluous wood. 
Prune in such a manner as to allow a free 
circulation of air. If all the old branches 
are weak, because of too-crowded growth, 
cut back most of them to within a foot of 
the ground, and let the plant renew itself 
almost entirely. It will generally do this 
in a season, if the soil is made rich and kept 
clean. 

Never allow grass to grow about your 
shrubs. Cut it away at least a foot anda 
half on all sides, and see that it does not 
spread inside this circle. It will not po | 
rob your plants of nutriment, but it will 
serve as a hiding place for insects and 
worms against which all shrubs should be 
protected. 

Spring is the proper time to set out 
perennials and herbaceous plants. 

In sending your order, ask the dealer to 
ship them so that they will reach you about 
the first of May. In the meantime, get 
ready for them, so that they can be put 
into the ground as soon as received. 

Spade up the places where they are to 
be planted to the depth of a foot and a 
half, and manure it well. See that this 


manure is thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. 
What kinds would I xdvise you to get? 
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First on the list I would name the peony. 
This flower is simply magnificent in color 
and form, it blooms early, and with won- 
derful profusion when well cared for, and 
has the unusual merit of improving with 
age. The older a plant gets the larger it 
grows to be, and the more flowers it will 
give. I know plants that were set out 
fifty years ago. Some of them are six feet 
across. On one of them I counted over 
two hundred expanded flowers last season, 
and buds in all stages of development gave 

romise of flowers for a month to come. 

very garden ought to include a collec- 
tion of the best varieties of this grand 
plant. Its colors range from pure white 
to palest rose, carmine, dark crimson, and 
dull, rich reds. To grow it well, give it a 
rather heavy soil, made very rich—with 
old, well-rotted cow-manure if possible— 
set the tubers at least four inches below the 
surface, and after that disturb them as 
little as possible. No plant of which I 
have any knowledge is so impatient over 
interference with its roots. Disturb them 
slightly this season and you will not be 
likely to get any flowers next season. 
The peony is entirely hardy anywhere at 
the North. 

Next to the peony in desirability I would 
place perennial phlox. It is to the border 
what the geranium is to the window- 
garden. It will grow in any soil, and under 
almost any conditions. It is as hardy asa 
plant can possibly be. I know of no 
flower that equals it in profusion of bloom. 
Every stalk—and there will be dozens 
from each clump of strong roots—will be 
crowned with a panicle of flowers a foot 
long and nearly as wide. The colors range 
from purest milk-white to rose, scarlet, 
crimson, violet, lilac, and magenta, and 
in many varieties there are combinations 
of these colors strikingly beautiful in their 
harmonious contrast. Some varieties are 
of dwarf habit, often not growing much 
over a foot in height, while others grow to 
a height of five and six feet. If the old, 
or first, blooms are cut off as soon as they 
have passed their prime, smaller flower- 
stalks will be sent out along the main stalk 
below, and thus a succession of flowers can 
be kept up until cold weather comes. Of 
course these later flowers will lack the size 
of the earlier ones, so far as panicle is con- 
cerned, but they will help to make the 
garden gay long after most other flowers 
are in the ‘‘sere and yellow leaf.” 

_ Before ordering phlox, study up the 
sizes as given in your catalogue, that you 
may be sure to get the tall-growing kinds 
where they belong—at the back of the row. 
A little study will enable you to so group 
your plants, according to height of growth, 
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that you can have a solid bank of flowers 
to within a foot of the ground. The best 
effect is secured by planting in this man- 
ner. Do not make hee mistake of putting 
the rose, scarlet, and crimson varieties 
near the lilac and magenta sorts. The 
two colors will not harmonize with any- 
thing but the white sorts. With them, 
they are indescribably lovely, but planted 
alongside either of the other colors named, 
the result is a discord that will spoil every- 
thing near it, so powerful is it. 

For large groups, in prominent locations, 
we have few better plants than delphinium, 
or larkspur. This sends up a great num- 
ber of stout flower-stalks six, seven, and 
eight feet tall, bearing long spikes of 
flowers of the most intense blue imagin- 
able. These stalks, because of their great 
height and heavy flowers, are easily broken 
over by sudden winds, therefore it is well 
to set stakes to support them early in the 
season. See that Goer are kept tied up, 
as they elongate. Like the phlox and 
peony, this plant is extremely hardy, and 
of the easiest culture. When grown in the 
border, it should be given a place in the 
rear. 

A plant that makes a most brilliant show, 


‘grows without any attention whatever 


after it once gets a start, and can be de- 
pended on indefinitely, is the golden glow, 
rudbeckia. But you make a serious mis- 
take if you plant it near the house or path. 
It is of such rampant aggressiveness that 
it will crowd out anything with which it 
comes in contact, and soon spread far be- 
yond the limit you assign it. Give it a 
place well to the rear, and use it as a back- 
ground for other flowers of less aggressive 
habit. There it will afford much pleasure 
with its wonderful profusion of rich yellow 
flowers, which so closely resemble the 
decorative dahlia in size and form that they 
are often mistaken for those of that plant. 
For cutting, few flowers are more useful. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


Don’t be in too great a hurry to uncover 
the bulb-beds or the roses. Remember 
that ‘‘one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer,’’ and a few bright days don’t mean 
settled weather. Let the covering remain 
until you are reasonably sure that all cold 
spells are past. Your plants will not be 
injured by it, and it may save their lives, 
for cold, freezing weather often kills plants 
prematurely uncovered. 

Bring up the plants that were stored in 
the cellar, and get them ready for the 
season’s work by watering th , and 
placing them in a light window, where 
they will soon begin to grow. 








PROFESSIONAL 
BENCH SHOW HANDLERS 


BY JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


WNERS of show dogs, especially in 
their early days of experience, ask 
themselves whether they should employ 
professional handlers or depend on their 
own efforts. A great many of them, led by 
loose talk around shows or by natural sus- 
picion, believe that there is a ‘‘ring’’ of 
handlers, judges and officials, to be outside 
of which is to be cut off from a chance to 
win. Dozens of novices put their dogs in 
the hands of this or that professional in the 
solemn belief that they have adopted the 
only means of catching the eye of a judge. 
At the outset it should be said that this 
theory isnonsense. The contrary is nearer 
the truth. Most judges welcome the 
chance to pick a winner previously un- 
known and brought into the ring by an 
amateur. It looks well for them as hawk- 
eyed experts and vastly encourages the 
show fancy. It is not often that the 
chance comes, for the amateur’s new dog 
is generally weak somewhere, while the 
experienced owner and professional handler 
who see all the shows are certain to have 
specimens which score high. In the long 
run they do most of the winning and will 
do most of it as long as bench shows sur- 
vive. 

In the actual ring the amateur is on 
nearly equal terms with the professional 
handler. A judge who knows his breed 
pays little attention to all the fussing and 
posturing of the handler. Indeed, most 
of the twisting and turning is stage play, 
directed at the public rather than at the 
judge, and designed to impress the ig- 
norant with the cleverness of the handler. 
I have seen a dog of my own win a blue 
ribbon when dragged into the ring by a 
countryman who did not know how to 
show a dog and did not wish that particu- 
lar animal to win. She simply outclassed 
the rest. The judge picked her out of a 
corner, where the countryman was stand- 
ing in front of her, and gave her the award. 
I had no influence in the matter, for I was 
showing another dog in the class for a 
friend, and the judge did not know that 
I owned the winner. Again and again I 
have seen judges select winners owned and 
shown by obscure persons when the ring 
was crowded with professionals. A judge 
has his own reputation to protect. If he 
is competent, he can at once see the points 
of a dog, even though the animal may be 
badly shown. He will put it in proper 
position to display the points and give 
both the dog and himself a fair chance. 


AND AMATEUR 


Undoubtedly, when things are close 
there are two or three advantages on the 
side of the professional in the act of show- 
ing. He is likely to know what points are 
most fancied by the particular judge, and 
can make sure that they are seen and ap- 
preciated. He knows the weak points of 
the dog and can avoid making them un- 
necessarily conspicuous. He has a pres- 
tige which somewhat affects a judge who 
lacks experience or is easily confused. The 
judge reasons that a first-rate handler 
would not have a bad one; and, conse- 
quently, that it is safe to place it high up 
in the awards. Nine times out of ten, 
however, the judge is clear in his mind 
about what he is doing. The professional's 
main advantage is not in the ring but in 
preparing for it. He understands what 
condition is and how to get a dog in shape. 
He can avoid disease and dull vitality. He 
benches his string right, feeds the dogs 
right and travels them right. With all 
that, the fine touches of condition are for 
the general public rather than for the ring. 
Small differences in condition of coat or 
flesh do not bother the judge, provided the 
correct natural qualities are present. The 
“‘plucking”’ of an Irish terrier on the ear, 
faking of a collie or fox terrier are some- 
what dangerous experiments for either 
amateur or professional, if the judge has his 
wits about him. 

Another advantage, not honorably used 
in many cases, is that the veteran practi- 
tioner has a voice in selecting judges. 
There are few shows of importance where 
the local officials are not pressed and bull- 
dozed by handlers of large strings not to 
appoint certain judges. It is an ordinary 
occurrence for the officials to be notified 
that an entry of twenty or thirty noted 
dogs will be kept away if a particular judge 
is to officiate. These tactics have an ef- 
fect, for the officials are anxious to secure 
a large entry list, both for the fees and for a 
public attraction. It is not strange that 
the judging of a year is almost in the hands 
of eight or ten leading handlers. That it 
does any one handler much good, I doubt. 
Most of the judges are on the square, in 
whatever way their appointment is ob- 
tained. Yet it is true that more than one 
dog has been made a champion by finesse 
of handlers in steering the selection of 
judges; not that the judges are biased 
but that their predilections fit the purposes 
of the handlers. 

There are other practices of the handlers 
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which need the courageous attention of 
show officials. They often demand free 
entries or paid expenses as the price of 
their coming with big strings. When 
the officials yield to such demands, as 
they often do, other exhibitors are treated 
unfairly. The spirit of sportsmanship is 
degraded. As the general dog public gets 
intimations of the irregular practices, a 
disgust sets in which tends to kill the inter- 
est of fairminded people. 

Some handlers refuse to bench their best 
dogs until the judging is over. Their 
object, of course, is to keep the dogs quiet, 
sleek and in shape until the competition 
comes. It goes without saying that of- 
ficials should be prompt and sharp to com- 
pel the benching of every dog not actually 
sick. The public pays to see the dogs and 
is swindled if a number of the very ones 
they desire most to see are concealed until 
the show is nearly over. Every exhibitor 
who does bench his dogs for the opening 
hour is swindled, for he takes the chances 
of mishap, while the smart tricksters have 
their charges snugly stowed away in re- 
pose. If officials would refuse to let into 
the ring any dog which has not been regu- 
larly benched, the evil would stop and the 


ublic would be better satisfied. The 

andlers themselves would gain in the long 
run by being impartially and_ strictly 
treated by officials. 

It all comes to this: The professional 
handler has no important positive advan- 
tage over the amateur except that which 
comes to experience in every business 
known to mankind. He cannot make a 
bad specimen win and he cannot often 
make a good one win beyond its merits. 
When there are several of nearly equal 
merit in the ring he may do a little better 
than the novice, but not a great deal. It 
is an obvious rule that people who can 
afford it stand more to win by employing 
the best lawyer, horse trainer or dog 
handler in the profession; and by inter- 
fering very little with the proceedings. In 
a fancy like that of owning show dogs, the 
element of personal pleasure is lessened when 
one does nothing but furnish the money. 
But there are many who like to win for the 
sake of winning; like to be noticed in the 
papers and to stalk triumphant among a 
crowd. For them, the professional handler 
all the time. He knows the game and is 
entitled to his margin of advantage as long 
as the game is fairly conducted. 





A PRACTICAL FISHING BOAT 


BY CLARENCE DEMING 


ISHING boats in practice are of many 
types. They range on fresh waters 
from the canoe to the rough blunt- 
ended scow and, on salt water, from the 
punt to the ocean dory. But what is 
meant here by the term “practical’’ is 
simply and in a strictly utilitarian sense 
the boat for the best average fresh water 
fishing—the boat which, at the sacrifice of 
a few vantages, at many others combines 
such points as to make it the best craft for 
the fishing of fresh water pond or lake, with 
the maximum of angling comfort and 
efficiency. It may be added just here that, 
excluding salt water angling and also angling 
from fresh water shore or bank, probably 75 
per cent. of fresh water boat anglers seek, 
or ought to seek, just such a craft which, 
with no great claim to beauty, capitalizes 
utility, roominess, and angling success. 

If it is only a very small pond that is to 
be fished and comfort alone considered, the 
writer’s verdict would favor the ‘‘scow”’ 
ive of craft say two feet wide at each end 
thus gaining a terminal seat. But such a 
boat is so slow in the handling and so ill- 
adapted to long pulls to the fishing grounds 
that it must be ruled out. The ideal type 
is sharp at the bow and cutwater, two feet 
broad at the stern; double seated near the 


center; midway breadth three and a half 
feet; sideboards very gently sloped and 
eighteen inches high from the floor; flat- 
bottomed forward but with bottom curved 
sternward—the curve say four inches at 
deepest point from chord; material of side- 
boards and end-boards well seasoned spruce 
or pine—the latter, on account of lightness 
much preferred if well protected by paint; 
bottom boards nicely dove-tailed; sides 
and center seats one and a quarter inch 
thick if of spruce, one and a half inch if 
of pine; terminal seats and anchor rests a 
half inch thicker; bottom boards of hard 
wood—oak preferred—screwed carefully to 
sides; and the curve of boat such that, 
with an ordinary load at center and stern, 
the bow just clears the water surface. 
This last is a refinement of construction 
very important for easy rowing but which 
must be left to the boat builder’s judg- 
ment. Coatings of waterproof paint for 
the whole craft should be double or triple 
and a final coat of glazed paint added— 
this last of high value not merely for 
preservation and protection against leak- 
age but also for cleanliness; and all paint 
dull drab in color. The cost of such a 
craft at the builder’s ought not to exceed 
$35 and sometimes be $10 lower. 
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Such is the ideal fishing boat of the ordi- 
nary fresh water lake or pond in the broader 
generalities of its construction. As the 
common “‘sharp-pointed’”’ craft it will be 
easily recognized, though it is rarely built 
with much attention to model or material. 
Its real points, however, are in the internal 
“fixings’’ which bear on the comfort of the 
angler. 

Every angler of experience knows the 
inherent perversity of his boat in taking 
water, if not in one way then in another. 
His craft may be quite water-tight, yet 
splash of wave or drippings from the 
anchor—or something else, usually an up- 
set bait pail—make the puddle midway in 
the boat that spells wet feet and acute dis- 
comfort. The anchor drippings are worst 
and most persistent. They can be obvi- 
ated entirely by the fish ‘‘well’”’ in the 
bow with its low partition, say seven inches 
high, set two or three inches forward of the 
anchor seat. The anchor drippings then 
fall into the well and not into the boat. To 
get like results at the bow build the seat 
broad forward—say two feet—and sunk 
two inches below the boat’s edge; then put 
a partition midway above, thus dividing 
the broad seat into two parts, one for the 
anchor, the other for the sitter. The 
partition can be raised six inches, thus 
affording a comfortable back-rest for the 
angler, but in that case it is liable sooner 
or later, unless made pretty thick and 
of tough wood, to split off. Half a dozen 
quarter-inch holes bored at the side angles 
of the anchor rest then lets the water drip 
off. 

For water shipped from waves or 
“‘slopped”’ from bait pail or otherwise, 
there is no real remedy except the bailing 
“scoop’’ and sponge. Some builders af- 
fect, even for flat-bottomed fishing boats, 
the latticed or ‘‘false’’ moveable bottom. 
In the writer’s experience it is an unquali- 
fied nuisance, dirtying the boat, accumu- 
lating bilge water, always catching line 
or hook and its interstices a quick refuge 
for helgramite worm or minnow escaping 
from the hand. The larger the open space 
in the boat the better and they are few 
enough at best for rods, bait pails, lunch 
basket, landing net and the rest of the 
varied cargo of the practical angler par- 
ticularly of the bass fisher. 

In connection with the abiding vexation 
of water in the boat may be accented the 
value of a pair of light overshoes—just as 
effective, practically, as rubber boots, and, 
relatively, without heat and perspiration. 
They, with minor conveniencies, can be 
kept in a small locker under the stern seat. 

The anchors and their rig are of prime 
import to the boat angler. The whole 
breed of metallic anchors may as well be 
discarded at the outset. They are pleas- 
ant and easy to the lift, are cleanly and do 
not drip much water. But they are so 
sure sooner or later—and generally sooner 
—to be caught between rocks and lost, 
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with a liberal annex of rope, that they must 
be ruled out. In practice nothing ex- 
ceeds the familiar rough and rounded stone 
of say thirty pounds weight—better if 
slightly flattened at the foot so as to “‘suck”’ 
on muddy and sandy bottoms—and fas- 
tened by the cemented staple. The anchor 
trope should be hard-fibered and about 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter. The 
cotton ropes, whether braided or twisted, 
while pleasant at first to eye and touch, 
fray easily and rot soon. The cleats, while 
placed in the middle axis of the boat, 
should be set within easy reach so as to al- 
low quicker anchorage—an important fac- 
tor in fixing the boat on a sharp reef. Some 
anglers, for their anchors, prefer the 
double puliey device and beam overhang 
at bow and stern, thus allowing the boat to 
be anchored at both ends from the central 
seats. It is expressly convenient for a 
single fisher in the boat. But the snarling 
of the ropes and their tendency to tangle 
lines and make trouble generally, have, 
in experience, been fatal offsets. It is an- 
other of the entangling alliances in the 
spaces of the boat which the wise angler 
shuns as much as he can. 

Probably 50 per cent. of the fresh water 
boat fishers at one time or another use 
hand lines at the same time that they are 
using the rod and cannot hold both. 
For the hand line, therefore, there should 
be bars set just over the edge of the boat 
and say an inch from the board. Under 
this the hand line can be slipped and it 
checks summarily any large fish trying to 
get away with the spool when the eye is 
turned elsewhere. Better yet and not 
more expensive is a bar of the kind run- 
ning on each side the full inward length of 
the boat. 

To the practical boat fisherman the oar 
is something more than an oar and imple- 
ment of movement and progress. It is 
also his sounding rod. In its double utility 
of rowing and prompt sounding of depths 
the oar should be not less than seven feet 
long; of tough wood, preferably ash; 
pretty broad in the blade and that blade 
strengthened at and just below the tip b 
metallic bands. These last, if firmly fixed, 
easily double the life of the oar without 
adding appreciably to weight. 

In handling a fishing boat, such as has 
been described, here are five final hints 
which have proved of cardinal value in the 
writer's almost fifty years of experience in 
fishing the inland lakes: (1) In facing a 
hard wind of the ‘‘whitecap’’ class remem- 
ber that it is the short, quick stroke that 
scores progress. It assimilates the move- 
ment of the boat to that from a screw and 
retains its momentum which is measurably 
lost in the long stroke. (2) In general 


rowing cultivate the wrist and forearm 
stroke, not the long arm or body strokes. 
With time it will be found that the stroke 
named can be kept up for hours without 
fatigue, a quality invaluable in long-dis- 
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tance angling and trolling. (3) To avoid 
dragging anchor in high wind, after first 
shifting both anchors to the bow, pay out 
one anchor rope freely then drop the other 
at say an angle of forty-five a It is 
the lift rather than the pull of the boat that 
makes the trouble and the short anchor 
checks the rise of the boat and lets the long 
anchor get in its work. (4) In anchoring 
to windward of a reef always go well to 
windward in deeper water than is sought, 
let down the anchor a few feet deeper than 
the required depth and then drift on, ad- 
justing the boat later by the slack, and (5) 
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remember, if fishing alone, the importance 
of the two or three feet of slack rope when 
the first anchor is let down to avoid the 
“lift” and drifting when the second anchor 
is dropped. To these five hints one may 
be annexed: Never fish with two anchors 
if the wind suffices—and a mild breeze is 
enough—to hold the swing of the boat, 
say within a quarter circle. The swing of 
the boat covers ground, gives added lure to 
the bait—especially in bass fishing—and 
every boat angler who has taken big fish 
knows the meaning of the safer area of play 
when but a single anchor is down. 





REPLENISHING THE OUTFIT 
BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


T’S not a bad idea at this time of the 
year now that Christmas is past and 
the pocket-book begins to fatten again, to 
browse about the sporting goods stores in 
quest of useful articles that have departed 
from your outfit or were never there. How 
about that waterproof match-box you lost 
and will forget to provide in the hurry next 
fall? And will the gunning shoes or boots 
stand another season? Do you need 
woolen socks? And by the way, let me 
add here, there is no better all-around foot 
wear than very heavy but loosely woven 
wool socks for hunting. They are not too 
warm for a warm day intheautumn. The 
soft thickness of them protects unhardened 
feet from the many rude jabs and bruises 
incident to hunting in a stony, wooded 
country. They absorb the perspiration of 
the feet without becoming actually wet 
like cotton, and above all when the going 
is through cold water several times a day, 
or through sodden moss and rain-soaked 
grass so that the feet are constantly wet 
with icy moisture, they will still retain 
the heat of your body and keep you com- 
fortable. 

You may say rubber boots will do the 
business better. To my mind, rubber 
boots to any but a marsh man, are a con- 
demned nuisance. There is nothing colder 
in cold weather and nothing hotter in 
warm. They sweat the feet until the end 
of the day finds them as wet as though no 
boots or shoes had been worn at all. But 
aside from this, the weight alone of any 
but the “glove” boots should condemn 
them in the eyes of the hard-tramping up- 
lander. Their very lightness and thinness, 
however, put the ‘‘glove”’ boots out of the 
possible list, for one day in a rugged grouse 
country will finish anything but leather or 
very heavy rubber. So don’t buy rubber 
boots. Good stout shoes beat everything 
in the field, when backed by long woolen 


socks and leggings or leather puttees. These 
last are A No.1 for hunting purposes and 
though expensive, are practically indes- 
tructible and so cheapest in the end. 
February is the hungry month. Now 
the chickadees come prying about the gar- 
bage pile and hang about the house. Crows 
fly low and wearily to roost without a caw 
or a frolic in the air as before their stomach 
were such strangers to food. This month 
usually sees the long hard blizzard of the 
winter and toward its end, the freezing 
sleet that is so fatal to quail particularly. 
Be unremitting in your tramps over your 
stamping ground and carry the pockets of 
the shooting coat well filled with screenings 
and cracked corn to be scattered where 
the covey tracks show the birds are in the 
habit of feeding. If these lead you to a 
brush pile, scatter the feed well down into 
them where the snow cannot bury it and 
where the quail are sure to pry. When 
brush piles are not already along the route, 
make some with a pocket-axe and pile the 
cuttings just inside the edge of the thicket 
where the drift will not find them. The 
game needs your aid now if you are to have 
shooting another season for the wizened 
berries and juiceless fruit of all the bush 
and vines have been gathered by the busy 
coveys long ago and the seed harvest can 
last but the shortest while. Only personal 
effort now will save the breeding stock and 
insure good shooting next autumn. Con- 
sult the farmers and interest them if pos- 
sible with arguments of the sound money 
saving results of game protection. Dazzle 
them with prospects of city boarders during 
the season where game abounds and give 
them figures from the Government. 
Statistics are impressive to most folks, 
and farmers particularly always seem eager 
for the weighty products of the depart- 
ments at Washington. The Department 
of Agriculture has studied ail birds care- 
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fully with a view to discovering their eco- 
nomic relations to man. The weed seed 
destroying capacity of bob white according 
to these statistics, is astounding. In Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, where the num- 
ber of quail is put at the very conservative 
figure of four to the square mile, the De- 
partment figures that this species con- 
sumes annually 1,341 tons of harmful weed 
seeds. 

Another thing which makes for the 
destruction of quail will be harder to argue 
away; namely, the clearing up of brush 
along the fences. Farmers are beginning 
to realize that small fields and many fences 
constitute a waste of several acres of land 
in the average farm besides adding to the 
labor of farming, consequently that shelter- 
ing thicket which used to border every 
field is rapidly disappearing. The rail 
fence is tottering, too, upon its last strad- 
dle posts and even the stone wall is being 
hustled down into the mudhole to make 
more room for the plow. All of these were 
conducive to the quails’ welfare in provid- 
ing cover from the weather and other 
enemies and shelter for a nesting place. 

The only suggestion that can be made to 
farmers in this regard, is that rows of trees 
and brush should surely be left at certain 
intervals as wind-breaks. This is sound 
practical business and is advocated by 
farmering papers every where that trees 
will grow. This may, in some measure, 
fill the needs of the quail for such cover. 
The brush and willows about the pond 
holes are occupying land unavailable for 
any purpose and their efficiency as cover 
is well attested by the way the neighboring 
coveys hustle for them when flushed and 
shot at in the Fall. But these covers are 
generally spared by the winter choppers on 
the farm and need not be mentioned when 
pleading bob white’s case. 


THIEVING JIM CROW 


Jim Crow is as black as he looks, and, 
though he’s a mighty interesting fellow 
from all points of view, he’s such a des- 
perate sucker of eggs and destroyer of 
young grouse, quail and even rabbits, he 
ought to be peppered on sight; that is of 
course if he happens to trust himself within 
range to be sighted. But he is such a wise 
rascal that I fear he will be with us as long 
as the poor. Of four grouse nests that I 
found one Spring, two were rifled by crows 
which I caught in the act, and the same 
spring one crow which I killed near its 
nest dropped a grouse chick which had 
been torn apart, probably to feed those 
featherless potbellies in the nearby stick 
house. Undoubtedly, quail nests some- 
times suffer visits from these marauders 
but of this, I have no first-hand proof. 

I do know from observation that baby 
rabbits fall easy victims to the crows in 
considerable numbers and the fact will not 
surprise any one who knows what weak 
and frail little fellows the rabbits are when 


they first begin to move about. One 
sportsman in Minnesota complains that 
crows destroy both the eggs and young of 
prairie chickens and says that eleven nests 
of eighteen which he found during his 
farm work last spring, were wrecked by 
crows. Of this he could be sure from 
knowing the position of the nests and see- 
ing the crows conducting themselves there- 
abouts quietly and with a thievish air. 
Then a visit to the nest would confirm his 
suspicions. I could mention numberless 
instances of the destructiveness of crows 
to the other birds outside the game list, 
but their destructiveness to game is suf- 
ficient to gain them the enmity of all sports- 
men, 

At this time of the year, crows resort in 
hundreds to whatever groups of pine or 
other evergreens are in the country side 
to roost and this is about the only place 
where any numbers of them can be killed. 
When they gather at dusk or even in the 
white moonlight, if there be snow on the 
ground, is the proper time. 

I must confess a very plebeian liking for 
fur among the feathers occasionally, the 
result I suppose of the easy game that 
bunny affords the stripling sportsman. 
This is the fellow that makes the young 
heart gladdest of all, I think, and I have an 
idea that a sneaking weakness for him 
exists in the heart of many a man who 
abuses his dog for having the bad taste to 
stand a rabbit. Anyway, the preserva- 
tion of Moll Cottontail is worth a little of 
your consideration if it be only for the sake 
of the youngsters who are so eagerly com- 
ing to the front. The worst enemy the 
rabbit tribe has in this world, is the market 
hunter with a ferret. This creature goes 
abroad on a new snow with a gunny sack 
over his back and a ferret in his pocket 
and that night packs a barrel of rabbits for 
shipment to the city. He carries no gun, 
for ammunition costs money and since this is 
business, not sport, he applies a trick worth 
two of that for it affords poor bun no 
chance to escape. In a word, he simply 
holds the sack over the rabbit hole - 9d 
the ferret has gone down and, presently 
with a rumbling rush, up comes the rabbit, 
bang! right into the sack. You will not 
mistake the winding fence and hedge 
searching character of this man’s tracks 
and since the use of the ferret is illegal in 
most states, for goodness sake, do what 
you can to stop such practices. I know 
what a delicate matter the execution of the 
game laws is in a small community. A 
good scare is usually as effective as a fine 
or imprisonment and if you can by back- 
tracking your man to his doors, tet him 


see that his practices are known -by some 
one who may be unfriendly or let him 
realize it in some other way, it is likely to 
be enough. 

This is the best service you can do the 
rabbits. Cold has no effect upon the cot- 
tontails. Rarely do they suffer from 
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hunger for everything that is covered with 
bark, is food for Br’er Rabbit. Race sui- 
cide is extremely unfashionable among 
them and their natural enemies are being 
constantly reduced in numbers. Drowning 


rains while the babies are still in the nest 
and the potting market hunter are the 
greatest enemies the rabbits have in a set- 
tled district and the worst of these, it is in 
the power of every gunner to discourage. 





WHEN THE BIRDS GO TO SLEEP 
BY C. WILLIAM BEEBE 


AS SURELY as the light begins to dim 

above the great glass roof of the bird 
house, a strange cry rings out—a sharp 
note—another higher, a third still more 
shrill, then a bursting, rolling call—cul’-cul- 
pepper, ree: cul-cul’-pep-pepper! Its 
author is all out of proportion—a small, 
quail-like bird of gray and buff hues—the 
gray francolin of Persia and India, saying 
good night to the departing day. Every 
night and morning this is his greeting, as 
he stands on the top of the rockery in the 
central flying cage. 

The crowds are gone, the doors are 
locked and the great building with its eight 
or nine hundred feathered tenants, is left 

uiet after the noisy throngs of the day. 

he last hour has, among many species, 
been one of unusual activity and now 
comes preparation for the night. Let us 
lean close to the trunk of a palm and 
quietly watch. The birds soon forget our 
presence. Again the francolin calls loudly, 
and now his mate joins him for an instant, 
and then flies up into the topmost crotch 
of a Norfolk pine. The male follows and 
crowds close to a trio of Montezuma quail 
which have settled close to the stem for 
the night. Once the francolin stands up 
on his insecure perch and makes the whole 
tree vibrate with his cul-peppers—a sound 
so strange that we can well believe that he 
is the first to utter it upon this continent. 
The sound carries far through the dark and 
we wonder if it arouses any memory echoes 
in the Bengal tigers pacing restlessly up 
and down in the adjoining house. Then 
the francolin huddles close to his mate and 
draws in his head for the night. 

The nightcap preparations of the chubb 
little quail are very interesting. Eac 
evening the covey forms in a new place and 
this selection of the spot conelle serious 
efforts. Bob white never quite loses re- 
membrance of the many dangers which 
make his life in a wild state one great fear. 
A white-throated male with soft clucks calls 
together a dozen of his comrades, and for a 
few minutes they all huddle together, but 
soon from the farther end of the aviary a 
clear whew-bob-white! rings out and off 
scurry the whole band, this time perhaps to 
settle for the night in the new place—a 
dense circle of little forms, heads all facing 


out, just as in their native stubble they rest 
facing in every direction, so that at the 
first hint of danger from any point of the 
compass, the covey may explode and go 
booming off in safety. Poor little fellows, 
their wild life is strenuous indeed. Well 
for their race that every nest holds from 
ten to eighteen eggs instead of three or 
four. 

About this time each evening something 
occurs which I venture to say has never 
been seen before in any aviary. A bright 
little horned grebe has his home in the fly- 
ing cage with the quail and all day long he 
dives and splashes, pursuing small fish or 
tottering ludicrously about upon his lobed 
toes. When dusk approaches he becomes 
restless and, clambering up a sloping ledge 
some twelve or fourteen inches above the 
floor, he boldly hurls himself upon the 
water, and with but one or two touches of 
his feet he gains sufficient impetus for 
flight. Round and round he goes, steering 
apparently with his feet, for he has no tail 
to speak of. This is a remarkable feat for 
a grebe, for when one rises from a pond 
or lake, it spatters along for a distance of 
twenty yards or more. After this flight, 
he tucks his head out of sight and enters 
grebe-dreamland. 

Toward evening, the black skimmers 
begin to be restless, running hither and 
thither, nervously stretching their wings 
and taking short, running half-flights. 
Hardly has darkness settled down when 
their querulous yeh! yeh! yéh! is heard and 
their ghostly black and white forms may 
be faintly distinguished, coursing back and 
forth around their great flying cage. Taken 
from their native sand dunes when yet in 
the nestling down, what do they know of 
nocturnal trips, following the flood tide 
in search of fish? And yet an irresistible 
hereditary instinct impels them thus to 
utter the hunting notes of their parents 
and to start out upon their skimming, at 
precisely the same hour as do the adult 
wild birds. These birds sleep much of the 
middle part of the night; but toward dawn 
the same instinct sets them again yapping 
and skimming steadily for an hour or two. 

With broad daylight begins the most un- 
natural part of their lives, for now all in- 
stinct must be thrown to the winds and 
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new adaptations invented to surmount the 
novel conditions offered by captivity. They 
have little fear of the great creature who 
every morning comes in to clean their pool, 
and they trot unconcernedly about his 
broom and between his feet. Indeed, they 
seem to have a decided affection for him 
when later he re-enters with the daily sup- 
ply of live fish. It is a hard lesson for 
them to learn how to pick up the fish, 
when the long, lower mandible gets in the 
way and prevents all close approach to the 
morsel, but one skimmer watches another 
which by long practice has solved the diffi- 
culty and soon they are all feeding in the 
same novel way—turning the head wrong- 
side up and so bringing the shorter man- 
dible into play beneath the longer one— 
in fact from skimmers they become scoopers. 

The marked individuality of birds is well 
illustrated by a little sooty tern which, 
every evening after the crowds are gone, 
begins its attempts at bathing. All the 
other terns fly into the water and splash 
merrily until they are soaked through; but 
this weaker brother merely pushes his head 
over the edge of the pool, wets his beak 
and then flutters his wings and ruffles his 
feathers as if actually in the water. After 
several minutes, the bird walks away and 
then preens itself from head to foot, com- 
pleting an ‘‘absent treatment’’ toilet, 
which is more amusing than effective. 
Every day or two the keeper has to, throw 
the bird into the water, or its timidity 
would result in its plumage getting into a 
hopeless state of uncleanliness. 

At dusk the sandpipers and snipe gather 
close to one another and, drawing up one 
leg, they sway about all night long on the 
other slender support. In the daytime, 
when one of these birds takes a nap in this 
=, the leg will become rather stiff. 

have seen a bird hop on one foot the en- 
tire length of the cage, take a drink and a 
few morsels of food and go back to its 
favorite corner and finish its nap, without 
ever taking the other leg from its hidden 
place among the feathers. Visitors often 
sympathize with such a bird, thinking it to 
possess but one leg. 

To hear the big tropical doves calling to 
each other through the dusk is to have the 
wild cafions in which these birds roost, 
brought vividly to mind. There is that in 
a dove’s note—a musical mournfulness, 
which is found in the notes of no other 
bird. But from the cage of the trogons 
comes content vocalized—a subdued, reso- 
nant clucking which proclaims that the in- 
mates have settled themselves for a night 
of undisturbed rest. 

Suddenly a bulbul of India sings a sweet, 
silvery strain in the twilight and then cud- 
dles close to an American cuckoo—strange 
bed-fellows—at one end of a perch, while at 
the jar of his alighting, five heads shoot out 
simultaneously from a compact row of 
cedar waxwings at the farther end. 

In the cage with the four Cuban trogons 


are a half-dozen banana birds and during 
the whole day these are all ever on the go, 
flying from perch to perch, or from the 
floor to the tree-top—always in constant 
motion. But what a change now! In one 
upper corner the quartet of trogons are 
perched as close together as they can 
crowd, while lower down and near the op- 
posite side are the banana birds in an 
equally close row. This segregation dur- 
ing sleep is very common among birds and 
no matter in how friendly a way they share 
perches and food during the day, yet at 
night each kind draws near to its own, and 
all petty jealousies are forgotten in sleep. 

Our attention is now drawn again to the 
center cage, where a big Abyssinian fran- 
colin has begun his evening run. Up and 
down one side for a distance of about 
twenty feet, he sprints, in fact one might 
say that hurdling was his favorite form of 
amusement, for in his path he usually en- 
counters one or more small quail or sky- 
larks. Over these he leaps, never haltin 
for a moment in his stride, until after dar 
he ceases his exercise as abruptly as he 
began it, and retires to the millet coverts 
for sleep. If, as occasionally happens, he 
blunders into a diminutive German quail, 
he is made to regret it. Although the 
francolin is as large as a good-sized fowl and 
is armed with no less than four sharp 
spurs, yet is he no match for the irascible 
little Teuton, spurless though the latter 
is, who flies at the larger bird’s head with 
such fury that the francolin gives up his 
evening exercise and flees at once. 

How can the nuthatches ever maintain 
their hold upon the rough, vertical palm 
trunks? Whether they remain there 
throughout the night I cannot say, but 
until the dense darkness of evening shuts 
down, they are motionless, head down- 
ward and held straight in front. 

In a cage tenanted by eight grass parra- 
keets, we can discover nothing but a quar- 
tet of great cocoanut husks. If we watch 
closely the round opening in one of these, 
we shall see one or two tiny faces creep into 
view from out of the blackness within— 
tiny parrakeet babies with their feathers 
only sprouting as yet. They peer curi- 
ously at us, ready to dive out of sight at 
any sudden motion on our part. Hatched 
but a few days ago, what can they think 
of this strange world in which they find 
themselves, so different from the great 
forests of Australia upon which their 
parents first looked. 

The wee ground doves have a method of 
sleeping which is all their own. Although 
they have a large cage to themselves, yet 
the dozen or more little fellows select some 
small section of a branch and pile them- 
selves thereon. Four or five crowd close 
together along the perch, and the next 
comers fly up and arrange themselves in a 
second row on top of the first row, one oc- 
casionally slipping through and crowding 
out one of the lower layer. Before dusk a 
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third row is often formed and I have crept 
quietly up to the cage late at night and 
found them thus fast asleep—a pyramid 
of three tiers of diminutive doves, with 
plenty of open space all around them. 

The woodpeckers sleep resting upon 
their tails, even the flickers invariably fol- 
lowing this custom, although during the 
day the flickers spend much of their time 
perching in passerine manner, crosswise 
upon atwig. Small birds, such as thrushes 
and warblers, sleep usually upon some 
small twig with heads tucked behind wings 
in orthodox bird fashion, but they occas- 
ionally vary this in a remarkable way, by 
clinging all night to the vertical wires of 
their cages, sleeping apparently as soundly 
in this as in the usual position of rest. A 
bluebird in a small cage slept thus about 
one or two nights out of each week. Any 
explanation of this voluntary and wide- 
spread habit among perching birds would 
be difficult to suggest. Suppose on Mon- 
day and Thursday nights of each week, we 
were to cling to the curtains half way to 
the ceiling, instead of retiring to bed! 
Birds are strange beings. 

The little hanging parrakeets derive 
their name from their custom of sleeping 
always in a reversed position, and when 
distributed over their roosting tree, they 
resemble some strange, pendent, green 
fruit, rather than sleeping birds. A ma- 
caw in the bird house ‘‘ goes them one bet- 
ter,” for it clings to the top wires, but in 
some inexplicable way manages to keep in 
an upright position, so that it appears like 
a legless bird swinging from the cage-top. 
I would almost hesitate to record this, had 
I seen it only at night, but this same wr 
tion is a favorite one by day and hundreds 
of people have seen and commented on the 
strange appearance of the bird. I have 
seen an orang-utan often thus suspend it- 
self from its trapeze, but never another 
bird save this great macaw. 

The bib finches seem to be as fond of 
each other’s society during sleep as are the 
— doves, and every wire nest is over- 

owing with their dainty little forms. The 
toucans, so bizarre in color and form, are 
no less unusual in their sleeping posture. 
As soon as dusk settles down (for they are 
sleepy birds) they fly to their favorite spot 
and settle comfortably down on the branch. 
The tail is then brought up over the back 
until it rests almost flat upon it. The 
brilliant patch of color which almost all of 
these birds have beneath the tail, is now 
very conspicuous, although what useful 
service it can perform yet remains to be 
solved. Before long the head with its 
great bill is turned back and tucked away 
beneath the tail and the bird becomes a 
veritable ball of feathers—beak, head, tail, 
all merged into a round feathery mass. 

Taking a last look around we again pass 
the trogons’ cage, and we are surprised to 
see but five banana birds where before 
there were six. A glance at the floor of the 


cage explains it; one has fallen from its 
perch and lies outstretched upon the sand, 
Dissection later shows no sign of disease 
but evidences that the bird was a very old 
one. Here in the quiet of early evening, 
death came suddenly and smote the little 
frame. Such a thing could seldom happen 
in nature. The slight weakening in flight 
or in eye-sight which presaged old age but 
was not apparent in the cage, would have 
betrayed it to hawk or serpent and it would 
have met with a violent death—the end of 
most, if not all, wild creatures, among 
Which the inexorable law of evolution is 
ever dominant—the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual for the good of the race. 

Passing out of the building into the warm 
summer twilight we find interesting prepa- 
rations for sleep going on all around us. 
A quartet of caracaras are huddled on the 
ground, so close together that they seem 
to be leaning against each other; while on 
the tops of the cedar stubs, one foot drawn 
up, two others stand erect, watching our 
every movement with their fine eagle eyes. 
Thus have I seen them standing sentinel 
on some leafless clavillina in an isolated 
plain of old Mexico. 

Few birds exhibit such antithetical 
characteristics as this half vulture, half 
eagle. Of commanding, almost imperial 
presence, it nevertheless consorts with buz- 
zards and feeds on carrion or lizards. But 
in captivity it prefers clean meat and be- 
comes ridiculously tame. We may take 
one of these birds and put our fingers about 
its head, ruffle its feathers, spread out its 
wings, or even roll it over upon its back, 
with no serious objection on the part of the 
caracara. When in a mischievous mood, 
it will tear a glove fiercely from one’s hand 
and yet as soon as it feels the skin beneath, 
its hooked beak will close over the finger 
with a gentle caressing motion. Never 
have I known one of these tame birds to 
give even the slightest scratch in their play. 

Opposite the cage of the caracaras an en- 
tirely different scene greets us. The sand 
floor of the cage is broken only in the cen- 
ter by the white enamel fountain and 
perched on the smooth, glistening rim are 
three snow-white birds—as rare as they 
are immaculate; ivory gulls from the 
farthest Arctic regions. ‘Their heads are 
muffled in sleep and if the cold white 
enamel brings visions of icebergs to their 
dreams, they must see again Franz Josef 
Land, some twenty-five hundred miles 
farther north than New York City. Over 
the ice-packs and tumbled shore floes they 
flew a year ago, showing never a spot of 
black from wing tip to wing tip. A dead 
seal drew them swiftly down, offering a 
bounteous repast, but the snares of fish- 
line were skillfully arranged and now the 
trio of gulls are soundly sleeping under a 
warm summer sky, instead of amid the 
aurora or the slanting beams of a midnight 
sun. 

The ducks and geese are quiet, most of 
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them settled down for the night and the 
long necks of the swans are twined round 
upon their backs; beaks buried, but eyes 
above the level of the immaculate plumage, 
ready to open at the slightest alarm. In 
an adjacent enclosure a curious white form 
is seen, a small bird with apparently enor- 
mous body, and not until we approach 
and examine closely do we see not one, but 
four birds in the pile—a — leghorn 
biddy lifted partly from the ground and 
with wings stretched open upon the fuzzy 
golden bodies of three young Canada gos- 
lings! Several weeks ago, as a nestful of 
the eggs of a wild goose was ready to 
hatch, two vicious trumpeter swans bore 
down upon the island and demolished the 
nest, all but three eggs. These the long- 
suffering hen accepted and when the 
strange chicks hatched she did her duty 
by them with never a murmur, waiting 
patiently at the water’s edge while the 
goslings swam and dived, and continuing 
to hover them at night until, as we see, 
their bodies equaling her own in size, they 
fairly lift her from the ground. She ruffles 
up as we approach—just as though she 
were hovering a brood of tiny newly 
hatched chicks, and then contentedly set- 
tles down again on her gigantic progeny. 
If we wait and watch we may discover 
a number of interesting things about ducks 
in their sleep. Some, huddled up on the 
bank, rest only on their warm breast 
feathers, while on each side of the body a 
foot and leg is raised and pushed into the 
mass of plumage. This shows us how in 
winter these birds sleep safely on the 
coldest surface of ice or snow, without ever 
freezing their scale-covered web or toes. 
But one duck is out upon the water circling 
with slow, rhythmic strokes of one foot. 
Yet its eyes are closed and apparently it is 
fast asleep. Let us imagine an inland 
pond, around whose muddy edge sharp- 
nosed coons are pattering. Occasionally 
the bushes open and the alert head of a fox 
appears and wistfully eyes the slowly re- 
volving form of the sleeping duck out 
upon the water. We have no proof that 
such a thing happens in the wilderness, 
but the habit of thus sleeping and sub- 
consciously paddling in a circle is so com- 
mon in captive wild birds as to make it 
appear reasonable that some useful pur- 
pose is served, and none could be more so 
than keeping out of the maw of their many 
terrestrial, nocturnal, four-legged enemies. 
We are all familiar with the sets of 
toy pictures with various interchangeable 
heads, bodies and legs, and sometimes in 
Nature we find similar conditions. The 
gray-eyed seriema is one example, looking 
in the dusk like a rather small crane or 
heron. But when we come closer we see 
a beak like that of a hawk and short, 
stubby toes like those of a bustard. In 
fact, this bird seems one of the left-overs 
of evolution. Nature seems somehow to 
have overlooked him in the millions of 
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years ago, and off in the heart of South 
America he and his race lived on in peace, 
in some way escaping the strenuous life 
which was shoamian or blotting out all his 
more distant relations. To-day he stands 
in a unique position, thrown from pillar to 
post in the classification of the ornitholo- 
gists; for he is too much of a hawk to be 
a crane, and not enough of a bustard to be 
far removed from the herons. Indeed, 
even the claws of his toes are confusing, 
for the outer two are short and blunt like 
those of a hen, while the inner toe is a true 
hawk’s talon. At last in the classification 
of the scientists, he has been given a sub- 
order to himself, with which he seems con- 
tent. As we leave him in the dusk, he 
springs to a high perch and settles down on 
it for the night—a last startlingly con- 
tradictory habit for a long-legged, short- 
toed bird! 

Down under the trees, a dark, rounded 
mass is just discernible; a mound of 
coarse black hair which with sudden move- 
ment heaves now and then; a cassowary, 
if not of the fabled Timbuctoo yet of a still 
more antipodal land, has folded its mighty 
legs beneath it and sunk to sleep. What 
a pitiful apology for a wing has the casso- 
wary, merely a diminutive flap of skin, 
tipped with several slate-pencil-like feather 
stubs; all that remain of the great pinions 
which lifted and carried its far-distant an- 
cestors. Yet to this day the cassowary, 
impelled no doubt by ancestral instinct, 
often tries in vain to push its beak behind 
its wing. A push with the bill and a 
twitch of the wing-flap and for a moment 
it succeeds; then the bill slips slowly out of 
place again. I never knew an ostrich to 
sleep thus. In their open corrals we may 
see them scattered about—great mounds of 
black or brown, with heads and necks 
stretched flat upon the sand before them. 
And yet they have wings which could easily 
cover their heads many times over. 

As we pass a large, low-fenced, open 
paddock, a tall, pale ghost seems to rise 
from the grass, standing motionless before 
us. Another joins it, a foot or two away, 
and farther off, almost hidden by the dak, 
a third appears. We watch for five 
minutes but we detect not a motion, then 
stepping nearer the first gives a sudden, 
sharp, raucous cry. They are great white 
herons from the mangrove islands of the 
Florida Keys and the pile of sticks dimly 
seen in the grass gives the clue to the close 
association of the first two birds, which 
were asleep near their nest, and also ex- 

lains why they so resent nearer approach. 

ow statuesque they are, pure white, with 
great flowing plumes and long, strong beaks 
—all as motionless in the quiet air as 
though carved in ivory. To see them in 
full perfection one must float quietly in a 
boat near their native haunts and watch 
them standing sentinel, silhouetted against 
the dark mangroves, and surrounded by 
the azure, coral-bound waters of the South. 





